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Smithsonian Institution, 

Bureau of Ethnology, 
Washington, JD. C, February' \2, 1880. 

Eleven years ago ethnographic research among North American 
Indians was commenced by myself and my assistants while making explo- 
rations on the Colorado River and its tributaries. From that time to the 
present such investigations have been in progress. 

During this time the Secretary of the Smithsonian Institution placed 
in my hands a large amount of material collected by its collaborators 
relating to Indian languages and other matters, to be used, in conjunction 
with the materials collected under my direction, in the preparation of a 
series of publications on North American Ethnology. In pursuing this work 
two volumes have already been published, a third is in press, and a number 
of others are in course of preparation. 

The work originally begun as an incident to a geographical and geo- 
logical survey has steadily grown in proportions until a large number of 
assistants and collaborators are engaged in the collection of materials and 
the preparation of memoirs on a variety of subjects relating to the North 
American Indians. The subject under investigation is of great magnitude. 
More than five hundred languages, belonging to about seventy distinct 
stocks or jEamilies, are spoken by these Indians ; and in all other branches 
of this ethnic research a like variety of subject-matter exists. It will thus 
be seen that the materials for a systematic and comprehensive treatment of 
this subject can only be obtained by the combined labor of many men. My 
experience has demonstrated that a deep interest in Anthropology is widely 
spread among the educated people of the country, as from every hand 
assistance is tendered, and thus valuable material is steadily accumulating; 
but experience has also demonstrated that much effort is lost for want of a 
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proper comprehension of the subjects and methods of investigation apper- 
taining to this branch of scientific research. For this reason a series of 
pamphlet publications, designed to give assistance and direction in these 
investigations, has been commenced. 

The first of the series was prepared by myself and issued under the 
title of " Introduction to the Study of Indian Languages ;" the second is 
the present, upon Sign-Language ; and a third, by Dr. H. C. Yarrow, United 
States Army, designed to incite inquiry into mortuary observances and 
beliefs concerning the dead prevailing among the Indian tribes, will shortly 
be issued. Other publications of a like character will be prepared from 
time to time. These publications are intended to serve a somewhat tempo- 
rary purpose until a manual for the use of students of American Anthro- 
pology is completed. 

J. W. POWELL. 



INQUIRIES AND SUGGESTIONS 



UPON 



SIGN-LANGUAGE AMONG THE NORTH AMERICAN INDIANS. 



BY GARRICK MALLERY. 



INTRODUCTORY. 



The Bureau of Ethnology of the Smithsonian Institution has in prep- 
aration a work upon Sign-Language among the North American Indians, 
and, further, intended to be an exposition of the gesture-speech of mankind 
thorough enough to be of suggestive use to students of philology and of 
anthropology in general. The present paper is intended to indicate the 
scope of that future publication, to excite interest and invite correspond- 
ence on the subject, to submit suggestions as to desirable^points and modes 
of observation, and to give notice of some facilities provided for descrip- 
tion and illustration. 

The material now collected and collated is sufficient to show iliat the 
importance of the subject deserves exhaustive research and presentation by 
scientific methods instead of being confined to the fragmentary, indefinite, 
and incidental publications thus far made, which have never yet been united 
for comparison, and are most of them difficult of access. Many of the 
descriptions given in the lists of earlier date than those contributed during 
the past year in response to special request are too curt and incomplete to 
assure the perfect reproduction of the sign intended, while in others the 
very idea or object of the sign is loosely expressed, so that for thorough 
and satisfactory exposition they require to be both corrected and supple- 
mented, and therefore the cooperation of competent observers, to whom 
1 s L 



2 OBJECT OF THE PRESENT WORK. 

this pamphlet is addressed, and to whom it will be mailed, is urgently 
requested. 

The publication will mainly consist of a collation, in the form of a 
vocabulary, of all authentic signs, including signals made at a distance, with 
their description, as also that of any specially associated facial expression, 
set forth in language intended to be so clear, illustrations being added when 
necessary, that they can be reproduced by the reader. The descriptions con- 
tributed, as also the explanation or conception occurring to or ascertained 
by the contributors, will be given in their own words, with their own illus- 
trations when furnished or when they can be designed from written descrip- 
tions, and always with individual credit as well as responsibility. The signs 
arranged in the vocabulary will be compared in their order with those of 
deaf-mutes, with those of foreign tribes of men, whether ancient or modern, 
and with the suggested radicals of languages, for assistance in which com- 
parisons travelers and scholars are solicited to contribute in the same 
manner and with the same credit above mentioned. The deductions and 
generalizations of the editor of the work will be separate from this vocabu- 
lary, though based upon it, and some of those expressed in this preliminary 
paper may be modified on full information, as there is no conscious desire 
to maintain any preconceived theories. Intelligent criticisms will be grate- 
fully received, considered, and given honorable place. 

PRACTICAL VALUE OP SIGN-LANGUAGE. 

The most obvious application of Indian sign -language will for its 
practical utility depend, to a large extent, upon the correctness of the view 
submitted by the present writer, in opposition to an opinion generally 
entertained, that it is not a mere semaphoric repetition of traditional sig- 
nals, whether or not purely arbitrary in their origin, but is a cultivated 
art, founded upon principles which can be readily applied by travelers and 
officials so as to give them much independence of professionalinterpreters— 
a class dangerously deceitful and tricky. Possessing this art, as distin- 
guished from a limited list of memorized motions, they would accomplish 
for themselves the desire of the Prince of Pontus, who begged of Nero an 
accompKshed pantomimist from the Eoman theater, to interpret among his 
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-nirany-tongued subjects. This advantage is not merely theoretical, but has 
been demonstrated to be practical by a professor in a deaf-mute college 
who, lately visiting several of -the wild tribqs of the plains, made himself 
.understood among all of them without knowing a word of any of their 
languages ; nor would it only obtain, in connectfou with American tribes, 
being applicable to intercourse with savages in Africa and Asia, though it 
is not pretended to fulfill by this agency the schoolmen's dream of an cecu- 
menical mode of communication between all peoples in spite of their dia- 
lectic divisions. 

Sign-language, being the mother utterance of nature, poetically styled 
by Lamartine the visible attitudes of the soul, is superior to all others in 
that it permits every one to find in nature an image to express his thoughts 
on the most needful matters intelligently to any other person, though it 
must ever henceforth be inferior in the power of formulating thoughts now 
attained by words, notwithstanding the boast of Roscius that he could 
convey more varieties of sentiment by gesture alone than Cicero could in 
oratory. 

It is true that gestures excel in graphic and dramatic eifect applied to 
narrative and to rhetorical exhibition; but speech, when highly cultivated, 
is better adapted to generalization and abstraction ; therefore to logic and 
metaphysics. Some of the enthusiasts in signs have, however, contended 
that this unfavorable distinction is not from any inherent incapability, 
but because their employment has not been continued unto perfection, and 
that if they had been elaborated by the secular labor devoted to spoken 
language they might in resources and distinctness have exceeded many 
forms of the latter. GtALLAUdet, Peet, and others may be right in assert- 
ing that man could by his arms, hands, and fingers, with facial and bodily 
accentuation, express any idea that could be conveyed by words. The pro- 
cess regarding abstract ideas is only a variant from that of oral speech, in 
which the words for the most abstract ideas, such as law, virtue, infinitude, 
and immortality, are shown by Max Muller to have been derived and 
deduced, that is, abstracted from sensuous impressions. In the use of 
signs the countenance and manner as well as the tenor decide whether 
objects themselves are intended, or the forms, positions, qualities, and 
motions of other objects which are suggested, and signs for moral and 
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intellectual ideas, founded on analogies, are common all over the world as 
well as among deaf-mutes. Concepts of the intangible and invisible are 
only learned through percepts of tangible and visible objects, whether 
finally expressed to the eye pr to the ear, in terms of sight or of sound. 

It will be admitted that the elements of the sign-language are truly 
natural and universal, by recurring to which the less natural signs adopted 
dialectically or for expedition can, with perhaps some circumlocution, be 
explained. This power of interpreting itself is a peculiar advantage, for 
spoken languages, unless explained by gestures or indications, can only be 
interpreted by means of some other spoken language. There is another 
characteristic of the gesture-speech that, though it cannot be resorted to in 
the dark, nor where the attention of the person addressed has not been 
otherwise attracted, it has the countervailing benefit of use when the voice 
could not be employed. When highly cultivated its rapidity on familiar 
subjects exceeds that of speech and approaches to that of thought itself. 
This statement may be startling to those who only notice that a selected 
spoken word may convey in an instant a meaning for which the motions of 
even an expert in signs' may require a much longer time, but it must be 
considered that oral speech is now wholly conventional, and that with the 
similar development of sign-language conventional expressions with hands 
and body could be made more quickly than with the vocal organs, because 
more organs could be worked at once. Without such supposed develop- 
ment the habitual communication between deaf-mutes and among Indians 
using signs is perhaps as rapid as between the ignorant class of speakers 
upon the same subjects, and in many instances the signs would win at a 
trial of speed. 

Apart from their practical value for use with living members of the 
tribes, our native semiotics will surely help the archaeologist in his study 
of native picture-writing, the sole form of aboriginal records, for it was but 
one more step to fasten upon bark, skins, or rocks the evanescent air-pictures 
that still in pigments or carvings preserve their skeleton outline, and in 
their ideography approach the rudiments of a phonetic alphabet. Gesture- 
language is, in fact, not only a picture-language, but is actual writing, 
though dissolving and sympathetic, and neither alphabetic nor phonetic. 
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Though written characters are in our minds associated with speech, they 
are shown, by successful employment in hieroglyphs and by educated 
deaf-mutes, to be representative of ideas without the intervention of sounds, 
and so also are the outlines of signs. This will be more apparent if the 
motions expressing the most prominent feature, attribute, or function of 
an object are made, or supposed to be made, so as to leave a luminous 
track impressible to the eye, separate from the members producing it. The 
actual result is an immateriate graphic representation of visible objects and 
qualities which, invested with substance, has become familiar to us as the 
rebus, and also appears in the form of heraldic blazonry styled punning 
or "canting." The reproduction of gesture-lines in the pictographs made 
by our Indians seems to have been most frequent in the attempt to con- 
vey those subjective ideas which were beyond the range of an artistic skill 
limited to the direct representation of objects, so that the part of the picto- 
graphs, which is still the most difficult of interpretation, is precisely the 
one which the study of sign-language is likely to eludicate. In this con- 
nection it may be mentioned that a most interesting result has been obtained 
in the tentative comparison so far made between the gesture-signs of our 
Indians and some of the characters in the Chinese, Assyrian, Mexican, and 
Runic alphabets or syllabaries, and also with Egyptian hieroglyphs. 

While the gesture-utterance presents no other part of grammar to the 
philologist besides syntax, or the grouping and sequence of its ideographic 
pictures, the arrangement of signs when in connected succession aftbrds 
an interesting comparison with the early syntax of' vocal language, and 
the analysis of their original conceptions, studied together with the holo- 
phrastic roots in the speech of the gesturers, may aid to ascertain some 
relation between concrete ideas and words. Meaning does not adhere 
to the phonetic presentation of thought, while it does to signs. The 
latter are doubtless more flexible and in that sense more mutable than 
words, but the ideas attached to them are persistent, and therefore there 
is not much greater metamorphosis in the signs than in the cognitions. 
The further a language has been developed from its primordial roots, 
which have been twisted into forms no longer suggesting any reason 
for their original selection, and the more the primitive significance of 
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its words has disappeared, the fewer points of contact can it retain with 
signs. The higher languages are niore precise because the conscious- 
ness of the derivation of most of their words is lost, so that they have 
become counters, good for any sense agreed upon ; but in our native dia- 
lects, which have not advanced in that direction to the degree exhibited by 
those of civilized man, the connection between the idea and the word is 
only less obvious than that still unbroken between the idea and the 
sign, and they remain strongly affected by the concepts of outline, form, 
place, position, and feature on which gesture is founded, while they are 
similar in their fertile combination of radicals. For these reasons the forms 
of sign-language adopted by our Indians will be of special value to the 
student of American linguistics. 

A comparison sometimes drawn between sign-language and that . of 
our Indians, founded on the sta^tement of their common poverty in abstract 
expressions, is not just to either. Allusion has before been made to the 
capacities of the gesture-speech in that regard, and a deeper study into 
Indian tongues has shown that they are by no means so confined to the con- 
crete as was once believed. 

Indian language consists of a series of words- that are but slightly differ- 
entiated parts of speech following each other in the order suggested in the 
mind of the speaker without absolute laws of arrangement, as its sentences 
are not completely integrated. The sentence necessitates parts of speech, 
and parts of speech are possible only when a language has reached that 
stage where sentenced are logically constructed. The words of an Indian 
tongue being synthetic or undifferentiated parts of speech, are in this respect 
strictly analogous to the gesture elements which enter into a sign-language. 
The study of the latter is therefore valuable for comparison with the words 
of the speech. The one language throws much light upon the other, and 
neither can be studied to the best advantage without a knowledge of the 
other. 

OEIGIN AKD EXTENT OF GESTURE-SPEECH. 

It is an accepted maxim that nothing is thoroughly understood unless 
its beginning is known. While this can never be absolutely accomplished 
for sign-language, it may be traced to, and claims gen.jral interest Irom, 
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its illustration of the ancient intercoiumunication of mankind by gesture. 
Many arguments liave been adduced and more may be presented to prove 
that the latter preceded articulate speech, i The corporeal movements of 
the lower animals to express, at least, emotion have been correlated with 
those of man, and classified by Darwin as explicable on the principles of 
serviceable associated habits, of antithesis, and of the constitution of the 
nervous system. A child employs intelligent gestures long in advance of 
speech, although very early and persistent attempts are made to give it 
instruction in the latter but none in the former ; it learns language only 
through the medium of signs ; and long after familiarity with speech, consults 
the gestures and facial expressions of its parents and nurses as if to trans- 
late or explain their words ; which facts are important in reference to the 
biologic law that the order of development of the individual is the same as 
that of the species. Persons of limited vocabulary, whether foreigners to 
the tongue employed, or native, but not accomplished in its use, even in 
the midst of a civilization where gestures are deprecated, when at fault for 
words resort instinctively to physical motions that are not wild nor mean- 
ingless, but picturesque and significant, though perhaps made by the ges- 
turer for the first time ; and the same is true of the most fluent talkers on 
occasions when the exact vocal formula desired does not at once suggest itself, 
or is not satisfactory without assistance from the physical machinery not 
embraced in the oral apparatus. Further evidence of the unconscious sur- 
vival of gesture-language is afforded by the ready and involuntary response 
made in signs to signs when a man with the speech and habits of civiliza- 
tion is brought into close contact with Indians or deaf-mutes. Without 
having ever before seen or made one of their signs he will soon not only 
catch the meaning of theirs, but produce his own, which they will likewise 
comprehend, the power seemingly remaining latent in him until called forth 
by necessity. The signs used by uninstructed congenital deaf-mutes and 
the facial expressions and gestures of the congenitally blind also present 
considerations under the heads of "heredity" and "atavism," of some weight 
when the subjects are descended from and dwell among people who had 
disused gestures for generations, but of less consequence in cases such as 
that mentioned by Cardinal Wiseman of an Italian blind man who, curiously 
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enough, used tlie precise signs made by his neighbors. It is further 
asserted that semi-idiotic childi-en who cannot be taught more than the 
merest rudiments of speech cari receive a considerable amount of knowledge 
through signs and express themselves by them, and that sufferers from 
aphasia continue to use appropriate gestures after their words are uncon- 
trollable. In cases where men have been long in solitary confinement, 
been abandoned, or otherwise have become isolated from their fellows, they 
have lost speech entirely, in which they required to be reinstructed through 
gestures in the same manner that missionaries, explorers, and shipwrecked 
mariners became acquainted with tongues before unknown to civilization. 
These facts are to be considered in connection with the general law of evo- 
lution, that in cases of degeneration the last and highest acquirements are 
lost first. 

The fact that the deaf-mute thinks without phonetic expression is a 
stumbling-block to Max Muller's ingenious theory of primitive speech, to 
the effect that man had a creative faculty giving to each conception, as it 
thrilled through his brain for the first time, a special phonetic expression, 
which faculty became extinct when its necessity ceased. 

In conjecturing the first attempts of man or his hypothetical ancestor 
at the expression either of percepts or concepts, it is difficult to connect 
vocal sounds with any large number of objects, but readily conceivable 
that there should have been resort, next to actual touch (of which all the 
senses may be modifications) to suggest the characteristics of their forms 
and movements to the eye — fully exercised before the tongue — so soon as 
the arms and fingers became free for the requisite simulation or portrayal. 
There is no distinction between pantomime and sign-language except that 
the former is the parent of the latter, which is more abbreviated and less 
obvious. Pantomime acts movements, reproduces forms and positions, pre- 
sents pictures, and manifests emotions with greater reaKzation than any 
other mode of utterance. It may readily be supposed that a trogdolyte 
man would desire to communicate the finding of a cave in the vicinity of a 
pure pool, circled with soft grass, and shaded by trees bearing edible fruit. 
No natural sound is connected with any of those objects, but the position 
and size of the cave, its distance and direction, the water, its quality, and 
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amount, the verdant circling carpet, and the kind and height of the trees 
could have been made known by pantomime in the days of the mammoth, 
if articulate speech had not then been established, precisely as Indians or 
deaf-mutes would novir communicate the news by the same agency or by 
signs possessing a natural analogy. 

Independent of most of the above considerations, but from their own 
failures and discordancies, linguistic scholars have recently decided that 
both the "bow-wow" and the "ding-dong" theories are unsatisfactory; 
that the search for imitative, onomatopoetic, and directly expressive sounds 
to explain the origin of human speech has been too exclusive, and that many 
primordial roots of language have been founded in the involuntary sounds 
accompanying certain actions. As, however, the action was the essential, 
and the consequent or concomitant sound the accident, it would be expected 
that a representation or feigned reproduction of the action would have been 
used to express the idea before the . sound associated with that action could 
have been separated from it. The visual onomatopoeia of gestures, which 
even yet have been subjected to but slight artificial corruption, would 
therefore serve as a key to the audible. It is also contended that in the 
pristine days, when the sounds' of the only words yet formed had close con- 
nection with objects and the ideas directly derived from them, signs were 
as much more copious for communication than speech as the sight embraces 
more and more distinct characteristics of objects than does the sense of 
hearing. 

The preponderance of authority is that man, when in the possession of 
all his faculties, did not choose between voice and gesture, both being orig- 
inally instinctive, as they both are now, and never, with those faculties, was 
in a state where the one was used to the absolute exclusion of the other. 
With the voice he at first imitated the few sounds of nature, while with ges- 
ture he exhibited actions, motions, positions, forms, dimensions, directions, 
and distances, and their derivatives. It would appear from this unequal di^ 
vision of capacity that oral speech remained rudimentary long after ges- 
ture had become an art. With the concession of all purely imitative sounds 
and of the spontaneous action of the vocal organs under excitement, it is 
still true that the connection between ideas and words generally depended 
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upon a compact between the speaker and hearer which presupposes the 
existence of a prior mode of communication. 

For the present purpose there is, however, no need to determine upon 
the priority between communication of ideas by bodily motion and by vocal 
articulation. It is enough to admit that. the connection between them was 
so early and intimate that the gestures, in the wide sense indicated of pre- 
senting ideas under physical forms, had a direct formative effect upon many 
words ; that they exhibit the earliest condition of the human mind ; are 
traced from the farthest antiquity among, all peoples possessing records ; 
are universally prevalent in the savage stage of social evolution ; survive 
agreeably in the scenic pantomime, and still adhere to the ordinary speech, 
of civilized man by motioho of the face, hands, head, and body, often invol- 
untary, often purposely in illustration or emphasis. 

MODERN USE OF GESTURES AJSTD SIGNS. 

The power of the visible gesture relative to and its influence upon 
the words of modern oral speech are perhaps, with the qualification here- 
after indicated, in inverse proportion to .the general culture, but do not 
bear that or any constant proportion to the development of the several 
languages with which gesture is still more or less associated Thfey are 
affected more by the sociological conditions of the speakers than by the 
degree of excellence of their tongue. The statement is frequently made 
that gesture is yet to some highly-advanced languages a necessary modify- 
ing factor, and that only when a language has become so artificial as to be 
completely expressible in written signs— indeed, has been remodeled through 
their long familiar use — can the bodily signs be wholly dispensed with. The 
story has been told by travelers in many parts of the world that various 
languages cannot be clearly understood in the dark by their possessors 
using their mother tongue between themselves. The evidence for this any- 
where is suspicious, and when it is, as it often has been, asserted about 
some of the tribes of North American Indians, it is absolutely false, and 
must be attributed to the error of travelers who, ignorant of the dialect 
never see the natives except when trying to make themselves intelligible to 
their visitors by a practice which they have found by experience to have 
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been successful with strangers to their tongue, or perhaps when they are 
guarding against being overheard by others. In fact, individuals of those 
American tribes specially instanced in these reports as unable to converse 
without gesture, often, in their domestic abandon, wrap themselves up in 
robes or blankets with only breathing holes before the nose, so that no part 
of the body is seen, and chatter away for hours, telling long stories. If 
in daylight they thus voluntarily deprive themselves of the possibility of 
making signs, it is clear that their preference for. talks around, the fire at 
night is explicable by very natural reasons without the one attributed. 
The inference, once carelessly made from the free use of gesture by some 
of the Numa stock, that their tongue was too meager for use without 
signs, is refuted by the now ascertained fact that their vocabulary is 
remarkably copious and their parts of speech better differentiated than those 
of many people on whom no such stigma has been affixed. All theories, 
indeed, based upon the supposed poverty of American languages must 
be abandoned. 

The true distinction is that where people speaking precisely the same 
dialect are not numerous, and are thrown into constant contact on equal 
terms with others of differing dialects and languages, gesture is necessarily 
resorted to for converse with the latter, and remains as a habit or accom- 
plishment among themselves, while large bodies enjoying common speech, 
and either isolated from foreigners, or, when in contact with them, so domi- 
nant as to compel the learning and adoption of their own tongue, become 
impassive in its "delivery. The undemonstrative English, long insular, and 
now rulers when spread over continents, may be compared with the profusely 
gesticulating Italians dwelling in a maze of dialects and subject for centu- 
ries either to foreign rule or to the influx of strangers on whom they de- 
pended. King Ferdinand returning to Naples after the revolt of 1821, and 
finding that the boisterous multitude would not allow his voice to be heard, 
resorted successfully to a royal address in signs, giving reproaches, threats, 
admonitions, pardon, and dismissal, to the entire satisfaction of the assem- 
bled lazzaroni, which rivalry of Punch would, in London, have occasioned 
measureless ridicule and disgust. The difference in what is vaguely styled 
temperament does not wholly explain this contrast, for the performance was 
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creditable both to the readiness of the King in an emergency and to the 
aptness of his people, the main distinction being that in Italy there was a 
recognized and cultivated language of signs long disused in Great Britain. 
As the number of dialects in any district decreases so will the gestures, 
though doubtless there is also influence from the fact not merely that a lan- 
guage has been reduced to and modified by writing, but that people who 
are accustomed generally to read and write, as are the English and Ger- 
mans, will after a time think and talk as they write, and without the ac- 
companiments still persistent among Hindus, Arabs, and the less literate 
Europeans. 

Many instances are shown of the discontinuance of gesture -speech 
with no development in the native language of the gesturers, but from the 
invention for intercommunication of one used in common. The Kalapuyas 
of Southern Oregon until recently used a sign -language, but have grad- 
ually adopted for foreign intercourse the composite tongue, commonly called 
the Tsinuk or Chinook jargon, which probably arose for trade purposes on the 
Columbia River before the advent of Europeans, founded on the Tsinuk, 
Tsihali, Nutka, &c., but now enriched by English and French terms, and 
have nearly forgotten their old signs. The prevalence of this mongrel 
speech, originating in the same causes that produced the pigeon-English 
or lingua-franca of the Orient, explains the marked scantness of sign-language 
among the tribes of the Northwest coast. No explanation is needed for 
the disuse of that mode of communication when the one of surrounding 
civilization is recognized as necessary or important to be acquired, and 
gradually becomes known as the best common medium, even before it is 
actually spoken by many individuals of the several tribes. 

IS INDIAN SIGN-LANGUAGE UNIVEESAL AND IDENTICAL? 

The assertion has been made by many writers, and is currently re- 
peated by Indian traders and some Army officers, that all the tribes of 
North America have had and still use a common and identical sign-language 
of ancient origin, in which they can communicate freely without oral assist- 
ance. The fact that this remarkable statement is at variance with some of 
the principles of the formation and use of signs set forth by Dr. Tyloe, 
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whose inimitable chapters on gesture-speech in his " Researches into the 
Early History of Mankind " have in a great degree prompted the present 
inquiries, does not appear to hav,e attracted the attention of that eminent 
authority. He receives the report without question, and formulates it, that 
^' the same signs serve as a medium of converse from Hudson Bay to the 
Gulf of Mexico." Its truth can only be established by careful comparison 
of lists or vocabularies of signs taken under test conditions at widely dif- 
ferent times and places. For this purpose Hsts have been collated by the 
writer, taken in different parts of the country at several dates, from the last 
century to the last month, comprising together more than eight hundred 
signs, many of them, however, being mere variants or synonyms for the 
same object or quality, and some being of small value from uncertainty in 
description or authority, or both. 

The result of the collation and analysis thus far made is that the al- 
leged existence of one universal and absolute sign-language is, in its ternas 
of general assertion, one of the many popular errors prevailing about our 
aborigines. In numerous instances there is an entire discrepancy between 
the signs made by different bodies of Indians to express the same idea ; 
and- if any of these are regarded as determinate, or even widely conven- 
tional, and used without further devices, they will fail in conveying the 
desired impression to any one unskilled in gesture as an art, who had not 
formed the same precise conception or been instructed in the arbitrary 
motion. Probably none of the gestures that are found in current use are, 
in their origin, conventional, but are only portions, more or less elaborate, 
of obvious natural pantomime, and those proving efficient to convey most 
successfully at any time the several ideas became the most widely adopted, 
liable, however, to be superseded by yet more appropriate conceptions and 
delineations. The skill of any tribe and the copiousness of its signs are 
proportioned to the accidental ability of the few individuals in it who act 
as custodians and teachers, so that the several tribes at different times vary 
in their degree of proficiency, and therefore both the precise mode of semi- 
otic expression and the amount of its general use are always fluctuating. 
All the signs, even those classed as innate, were at some time invented by 
some one person, though by others simultaneously and independently, and 
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many of them became forgotten and were reinvented. Their prevalence 
and pennanence were determined by the experience of their vitihty, and it 
AvDuld be highly interesting to ascertain how long a time was required for 
a distinctly new conception or execution to gain currency, become ' the 
fashion," so to speak, over a large part of the continent, and to be sup- 
planted by a new " mode." 

The process is precisely the same as among the deaf-mutes. One of 
those, living among his speaking relatives, may invent signs which the 
latter are taught to understand, though strangers sometimes will not, be- 
cause they may be by no means the fittest expressions. Should a dozen or 
more deaf-mutes, possessed only of such crude signs, come together, they 
will be able at first to communicate only on a few common subjects, but 
the number of those and the general scope of expression will be continually 
enlarged. They will also resort to the invention of new signs for new 
ideas as they arise, which will be made intelligible, if necessary, through 
the illustration and definition given by signs formally adopted, so that the 
fittest signs will be evolved, after mutual trial, and will survive. A multi- 
plication of the numbers confined together, either of deaf-mutes or of Indians 
whose speech is diverse, will not decrease the resulting uniformity, though 
it will increase both the copiousness and the precision of the vocabulary. 
The only one of the correspondents of the present writer who remains 
demonstratively unconvinced of the diversities in Indian sign-langu.age, 
perhaps became prejudiced when in charge of a reservation where Arap- 
ahos, Cheyennes, and Sioiix had for a considerable time been kept secluded, 
so far as could be done by governmental power, from the outer world, and 
where naturally their signs were modified so as to become common property. 

Sometimes signs, doubtless once air-pictures of the most striking out- 
line of an object, or of the most characteristic features of an action, have 
in time become abbreviated and, to some extent, conventionalized amono- 
members of the same tribe and its immediate neighbors, and have not be- 
come common to them with other tribes simply because the form of abbre- 
viation has been peculiar. In other cases, with the same conception and 
attempted characterization, another yet equally appropriate delineation has 
been selected, and when both of the differing delineations have been abbre- 
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viated the diversity is vastly increased. The original conception, being 
independent, has necessarily also varied, because all objects have several 
characteristics, and what struck one set of people as the most distinctive 
of these would not always so impress another. From these reasons we 
cannot expect, without trouble, to understand the etymology of all the 
signs, being less rich in ancillary material than were even the old philolo- 
gists, who guessed at Latin and Grreek derivations before they were assisted 
by Sanscrit and other Aryan roots. 

It is not difficult to conjecture some of the causes of the report under 
consideration. Explorers and officials are naturally brought into contact 
more closely with those persons of the tribes visited who are experts in the 
sign-language than with their other members, and those experts are selected, 
on account of their skill as interpreters, as guides to accompany the visit- 
ors. The latter also seek occasion to be present when the signs are used, 
whether with or without words, in intertribal councils, and then the same 
class of experts are the orators, for this long exercise in gesture-speech has 
made the Indian politicians, with no special effi)rt, masters of the art only 
acquired by our public speakers after laborious apprenticeship before their 
mirrors. The whole theory and practice of sign-language being that all 
who understand its principles can make themselves mutually intelligible, 
the fact of the ready comprehension and response among all the skilled 
gesturers gives the impression of a common code. Furthermore, if the 
explorer learns to use any of the signs used by any of the tribes, he will 
probably be understood in any other by the same class of persofls who will 
surround him in the latter, thereby confirming him in the "universal" 
theory. Those of the tribe who are less skilled, but who are not noticed, 
might be unable to catch the meaning of signs which have not been actu- 
ally taught to them, just as ignorant persons among us cannot derive any 
sense from newly-coined words or those strange to their habitual vocabu- 
lary, which linguistic scholars would instantly understand, though never 
before heard, and might afterward adopt. 

In order to sustain the position taken as to the existence of a general 
system instead of a uniform code, admitting the generic unity while deny- 
ing the specific identity, and to show that this is not a distinction without 
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a difference, a number of specimens are extracted from the present collec- 
tion of signs, which are also in some cases compared with those of deai- 
mutes and with gestures made by other peoples. 

AUTHORITIES FOE THE SIGNS CITED. 

The signs, descriptions of which are submitted in the present paper, are 
taken from some one or more of the following authorities, viz : 

1. A list prepared by William Dunbae, dated Natchez, June 30, 1800, 
collected from tribes then west of the Mississippi, but probably not from 
those very far west of that river, published in the Transactions of the Amer- 
ican Philosophical Society, vol. vi, as read January 16, 1801, and commu- 
nicated by Thomas Jefferson, president of the society. 

2. The one published in 1823 in "An Account of an Expedition from 
Pittsburgh to the Rocky Mountains, performed in the years 1819—1820. 
By order of the Hon. J. C. Calhoun, Secretary of War, under the command 
of Maj. S. H. Long, of the United States Topographical Engineers." (Com- 
monly called James' Long's Expedition.) This appears to have been col- 
lected chiefly by Mr. T. Say, from the Pani, and the Kansas, Otoes, Mis- 
souris, lowas, Omahas, and other southern branches of the great Dakota 
family. 

3. The one collected by Prince Maximilian von Wied-Neuwied in 
1832-34, from the Cheyenne, Shoshoni, Ankara, Satsika, and the Absaroki, 
the Mandans, Hidatsa, and other Northern Dakotas. This list is not pub- 
lished in fhe English edition, but appears in the German, Coblenz, 1839, 
and in the French, Paris, 1840. Bibliographic reference is often made to 
this distinguished explorer as " Prince Maximilian," as if there were not 
many possessors of that christian name among princely families. For 
brevity the reference in this paper will be " Wied." 

4. The small collection of J. Gr. Kohl, made about the middle of the 
present century, among the Ojibwas and their neighbors around Lake 
Superior. Published in his "Kitchigami. Wanderings around Lake Supe- 
rior," London, 1860. 

5. That of the distinguished explorer, Capt R. F. Burton, collected in 
1860-61, from the tribes met or learned of on the overland stage route, 
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including Southern Dakotas, Utes, Shoshoni, Arapalios, Crows, Pani, and 
Apaches. This is contained in " The City of the Saints," New York, 1862, 

6. A manuscsipt list in the possession of the Bureau of Ethnology, 
contributed by Brevet Col. James S. Brisbin, Major Second Cavalry, United 
States Army, probably prepared in 1878-79, and chieily taken from the 
Crows, Shoshoni, and Sioux. 

7. A list prepared in July, 1879, by Mx\ Frank H. Cushing, of the 
Smithsonian Institution, from continued interviews with Titchkemdtski, an 
intelligent Cheyenne, now employed at that Institution, whose gestures were 
analyzed, their description as made dictated to a phonographer, and the 
more generic signs also photographed as made before the camera. The 
name of the Indian in reference to this list is used instead of that of the 
collector, as Mr. Cushing has made other contributions, to be separately 
noted with his name for distinctiveness. 

8. A valuable and illustrated contribution from Dr. Washington Mat- 
thews, Assistant Surgeon United States Army, author of " Ethnography 
and Philology of the Hidatsa Indians," &c., lately prepared from his notes 
and recollections of signs observed during his long service among the In- 
dians of the Upper Missouri and the plains. 

9. A report of Dr. W. J. Hoffman, from observations among the Te- 
ton Dakotas while Acting Assistant Surgeon, United States Army, and sta- 
tioned at Grand River Agency, Dakota, during 1872-73. 

10. A special contribution from Lieut. H. R. Lemly, Third United 
States Artillery, compiled from notes and observations taken by him in 
1877 among the Northern Arapahos. 

11. Some preliminary notes lately received from Rev. Tayloe F. Ealy, 
missionary among the Zuni, upon tlie signs of that body of Indians. 

12. Similar notes from Rev. A. J. Holt, Denison, Tex., respecting the 
Comanche signs. 

13. Similar notes from Very Rev. Edward Jackek, Pointe St. Ignace, 
Mich., respecting the Ojibwa. 

14. A special list from Rev. J Owen Doesey, missionary at Omaha 
Agency, Nebraska, from observations lately made among the Ponkas and 

Omahas. 
2 s L 
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15. A letter from J. "W. Powell, esq., Indian superintendent, British 
Columbia, relating to his observations among the Kutine and others. 

16. "A special hst from Dr. Ciiaeles E. McChesney, Acting Assistant 
Surgeon United States Army, of signs collected among the Dakotas (Sioux) 
near Fort Bennett, Dakota, during the present winter. 

17. A communication from Rev. James A. Gilfillan, White Earth, 
Minn., relating, to signs observed among the Ojibwas during his long period 
of missionary duty, still continuing. 

1 8. A communication from Brevet Col. Richard I. Dodge, Lieutenant- 
Colonel Twenty-third Infantry, United States Army, author of " The 
Plains of the Great West and their Inhabitants," &c., relating to his large 
experience with the Indians of the prairies. 

19. A list contributed by Rev. G. L. Deffenbaugh, of Lapwai, Idaho, 
giving signs obtained at Kamiah, and used by the Sahaptin or Nez Percds. 

20. Information obtained by Dr. W. J. Hoffmann, in assisting the pres- 
ent writer, from Natshes, a Pah-Ute chief, who was one of a delegation of 
that tribe to Washington, in January, 1880. 

21. Information from Major J. M. Hawoeth, special agent of the In- 
dian Bureau, relating to the Comanches. 

The adjunction to the descriptions of the name of the particular author, 
contributor, or person from whom they are severally taken (a plan which 
will be pursued in the final publication) not only furnishes evidence ol 
authenticity, but indicates the locality and time of observation. 

INSTANCES OP DIYEESE CONCEPTIONS AND EXECUTIONS. 

Some examples have been selected of diverse conceptions and execu- 
tions for the same object or thought. 
Chief. Seven distinct signs. 

1. Forefinger of right hand extended, passed perpendicularly down- 
ward, then turned upward in a right line as high as the head. {Long.) 
" Rising above others." 

2. With forefinger of right hand, of which the other fingers are closed, 
pointing up, back to forehead, describe the flight of an arrow shot up and 
turning down again, allowing the hand to drop, the finger pointing down 
until about the middle of the body. {BrisUn.) Same idea of superior 
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height expressed conversely. Alm9st the same sign, the hand, however, 
being moved downward rapidly and the gesture preceded by touching the 
lower lip with the index, the French deaf-mutes use for "command," "order." 

3. The extended forefinger of the right hand, of which the othdr fingers 
are closed, is raised to the right side of the head, and above it as far as the 
arm can be extended, and then the hand is brought down in front of the 
body, with wrist bent, the back of hand in front, extended forefinger point- 
ing downward and the others closed. "Raised above others." {McGJiesney.) 

4. Begin with sign for "man;" then the forefinger of right hand points 
forward and downward, followed by a curved motion forward, outward, and 
downward. (TUcMcemdtski.y "He who sits still and commands others." 

5. Raise the index of right hand, which is held upright; turn the index 
in a circle and lower it a little to the earth. (Wied.) "He who is the 
center of surrounding inferiors." The air-picture reminds of the royal 
scepter with its sphere. 

6. Bring the closed right hand, forefinger pointing up, on a level with 
the face; then bring the palm of the left hand with force against the right 
forefinger; next send up the right hand above the head, leaving the left as 
it is. (Dorsey.) 

7. The Pah-Utes distinguish the head chief of the tribe from the chief of 
a band. For the former they grasp the forelock with the right hand, palm 
backward, pass the hand upward about six inches, and hold the hair in that 
position a moment; and for the latter they make the same motion, but 
instead of holding the hair above the head they lay it down over the right 
temple, holding it there a moment. (Ndtshes.) ■ 

Bay. Seven signs. 

1 . Pass the index-finger pointing along the vault of heaven from east 
to west. {Kolil.) Our deaf-mutes use the same sign. 

2. Same motion with whole right hand. (BrisUn.) 

3. Same motion with forefinger of right hand crooked, followed by 
both hands slightly spread out and elevated to a point in front of and con- 
siderably above the head, then brought down in a semicircle to a level 
below the shoulder, ending with outsp.ead palms upward. (TitchkemdtsU.) 
This, probably, is the opening out of the day from above, after the risen sun. 
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4. Simply make a circle with the forefingers of both hands. (Burton.) 
The round disk. 

5. Place both hands at some distance in front of the breast, apart, and 
backg downward (Wied.) 

6. Bring both hands simultaneously from a position in front of the 
body, fingers extended arid joined, palms down one above the other, fore- 
arms horizontal, in a circularly separating manner to their respective sides, 
palms up and forearms horizontal; i. e., "Everything is open." (Lemly.) 

7. Both hands raised in front of 'and a little higher than the head, 
fingers of both hands horizontal, extended, and meeting at the tips, palms 
of hands downward, and arms bowed; open up the hands with fingers per- 
pendicular, and at once carry the arms out to their full extent to the sides 
of the body, bringing the palms up. " The opening of the day from above. 
The dispersion of darkness." (McChesney.) 

The French deaf-mutes fold the hands upon each other and the breast, 
then raise them, palms inward, to beyond each side of the head. 

To-day, this day, has four widely discrepant signs in, at least, appear- 
ance. In one, the nose is touched with the index tip, followed by a motion 
of the fist toward the ground (Burton), perhaps including the idea of "now," 
"here." In another, both hands are extended, palms outward, and swept 
slowly forward and to each side. (TitchkemdtsM.) This may combine the 
idea of now with openness, the first part of it resembling the general deaf- 
mute sign for "here" or "now." 

A third observer gives as used for the idea of the present day the sign 
also used for "hour," viz: join the tips of the thumb and forefinger of the same 
hand, the interior outline approximating a circle, and let the hand pause at 
the proper altitude east or west of the assumed meridian. (Lemly.) 

A fourth reports a compound sign: First make the following sign, which 
is that for "now." Forefinger of right hand (of which the other fingers 
are closed) extended, raise the arm perpendicularly a little above the right 
side of the head, so that the extended finger will point to the center of the 
heavens and then brought down on a level with the right breast, forefinger 
still pointing up, and immediately carry it to the position required in mak- 
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ing the sign for day as above (McChesney), which is used to complete the 
sign for to-day. (McChesney.) 
JDeath, dead. Seven signs. 

1. Right hand, fingers front at height of stomach, then, with a sort of 
flop, throw the hand over with the palm up, finger pointing a little to the 
right and front, hand held horizontal. {BrisUn.) " Upset, keeled over." 

2. Left hand flattened and held, back upward, thumb inward, in front 
of and a few inches from the breast; right hand sKghtlj clasped, forefinger 
more extended than the others, and passed suddenly under the left hand, 
the latter being at. the same time gently moved toward the breast. (Titchke- 
mdtsU.) "Gone under." 

3. Hold the left hand flat against the face, back outward ; then pass 
the right hand, held in the same manner, under the left, striking and touch- 
inglt Hghtly. (Wied.) The same idea of "under "or "burial," quite difi'erently 
executed. Dr. McChesney, however, conjectures this sign to be that of won- 
der or surprise at hearing of a death, but not a distinct sign for the latter. 

4. Throw the forefinger from the perpendicular into a horizontal posi- 
tion toward the earth with the back downward. (Long.) 

5. Place the left forefinger and thumb against the heart, act as if tak- 
ing a hair from the thumb and forefinger of the left hand with the forefinger 
and thumb of the right and slowly cast it from you, only letting the left 
hand remain at the heart, and let the index-finger of the right hand point 
outward toward the distant horizon. (Holt.) 

6. Palm of hand upward, then a wave-like motion toward tiie ground. 
(JEaly.) 

7. Place the palm of the hand at a short distance from the side of the 
head, then withdraw it gently in an oblique downward direction, inclining 
the head and upper part of the body in the same direction. (Jacher.) 

The last authority notes that there is an apparent connection between 
this conception and execution and the etymology of the corresponding 
terms in Ojibwa: "he dies," is niho; "he sleeps," is niba. The common idea 
expressed by the gesture is a sinking to rest, The original significance of 
the root nib seems to be " leaning; " anibeia, " it is leaning; " anibekweni, " he 
inclines the head sidewards." The word niha or nibe (only in compounds) 
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conveys the idea of "night," perhaps as the falling over, the going to rest, 
or the death, of the day. The term for "leaf" (of a tree or plant), which 
is anibisJi, may spring from the same root, leaves being the leaning or down- 
hanging parts of the plant. With this may be compared the Chahta term 
for " leaves," literally translated " tree hair". 

The French deaf-mute conception is that of gently falling or sinking, 
the right index falling from the height of the right shoulder upon the left 
forefinger toward which the head is inclined. 

Kill. In one sign the hands are held with the edges . upward, and the. 
right strikes the left transversely, as in the act of chopping. This seems to 
convey particularly the notion of a stroke with a tomahawk or war-club. 
(Long.) It is more definitely expressed as follows: The left hand, thumb 
up, back forwards, not very rigidly extended, is held before the chest and 
struck in the palm with the outer edge of the right hand. [Mattliefos.) 
Another sign: ,;Smite the sinister palm earthward with the dexter fist sharply, 
in siiggestion of going down. (Burton.) Another : Strike out with the dex- 
ter fist toward the ground, meaning to shut down. (Burton; McChesney.) 
This same sign is made by the Utes, with the statement that it means "to 
kill" or "stab" with a knife, having reference to the time when that was 
the most common weapon. A fourth : Pass the right under the left fore- 
finger (Burton), "make go under." The threat, "I will kill you," appears 
in one case as directing the right hand toward the offender and springing 
the finger from the thumb as in the act of sprinkling water (Long), the idea 
being perhaps causing blood to flow, or perhaps sputtering away the life, 
though this part of the sign is nearly the same as that sometimes used for 
the discharge of a gun or arrow. 

Fear, coward. 

1. Both hands, with fingers turned inward opposite the lower ribs, then 
brought upward with a tremulous motion, as if to represent .the common 
idea of the heart rising up to the throat. (Dunbar.) 

2. Head stooped down, and arm thrown up quickly as if to protect it. 
(Long.) 

3. Fingers and thumb of right hand, which droops downward, closed 
to a point to represent a heart, violently and repeatedly beaten against the 
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left breast just over the heart to imitate palpitation. (TitchkemdtsJd.) The 
Sioux use the same sign without closing the fingers to represent a heart. 
{McChesney.) 

The French deaf-mutes, besides beating the heart, add a nervous back- 
ward shrinking with both hands. Our deaf-mutes omit the beating of the 
heart, except for excessive terror. 

4. Point forward several times with the index, followed by the remain- 
ing fingers, each time drawing the index back ( Wied), as if impossible to 
keep the man to the front. 

5. May be signified by making the sign for a squaw, if the one in fear 
be a man or boy. (Lemly.) 

6. Cross the arms over the breast, fists closed, bow the head over the 
crossed arms, but turn it a little to the left. (Dorsey.) 

Woman has four signs ; one expressing the mammee, one indicating 
shortness as compared with man, and the two most common severally indi- 
cating the longer hair or more flowing dress. The hair is sometimes indi- 
cated by a motion with the right hand as though drawing a comb through 
the entire length of the hair on that side of the head {McChesney); and 
sometimes by turning the right hand about the ear, as if putting the hair 
behind it. (Bodge.) The deaf-mutes generally mark the line of the bon- 
net-string down the cheek. 

Quantity, many, much. Six wholly distinct executions and several con- 
ceptions. 

1. The flat of the right hand patting the back of the left several times, 
proportioned in number to the quantity. {Dunbar.) Simple repetition. 

2. Clutching at the air several times with both hands. {Kohl.) Same 
idea of repetition, more objective. This sign may easily be confounded 
with the mode of counting or enumeration by presenting the ten digits. 

3. Hands and arms passed curvilinearly outward and downward as if 
forming a large globe, then hands closed and elevated as if something were 
grasped in each, and held up as high as the face. {Long.) 

4. Hands held scoop-fashion, palms toward each other, about two feet 
apart, at the height of the lower ribs, finger-ends downward; then with 
a diving motion, as if scooping up small articles from a sack or barrel, 
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bring the hands nearly together, fingers closed, as if holding a number of 
the small objects in each hand, and up again to the height of the breast. 
{Brisbin.) The Sioux make substantially the same sign, with the difference 
that they begin about a foot and a half from the ground and bring the hands 
up to the height of the breast. (McChesney.) 

5. Both hands closed, brought up in a curved motion toward each 
other to the level of the neck. (Titchkemdtski.) Idea of fullness. 

6. Move the two open hands toward each other and slightly upward 
(Wied) ; the action of forming or delineating a heap. 

J, myself, first personal pronoun. 

Represented in some tribes by motions of the right hand upon the 
breast, the hand sometimes clinched and struck repeatedly on the breast — 
or the fingers or tlie index alone placed Upon it. Others touch the nose-tip 
with the index, or lay it upon the ridge of the nose, the end resting between 
the eyes. 

Some deaf-mutes push the forefinger against the pit of the stomach, 
others against the breast, and others point it to the neck for this personality. 

Yes, affirmative, "it is so." 

One of :the signs is somewhat like " truth," but the forefinger proceeds 
straight forward from the breast instead of the mouth, and when at the end 
of its course it' seems gently to strike something, as if the subject were at 
an end {Lang) ; no further discussion, " 'nuff said," as is the vulgar phrase 
of agreement. Another : Quick motion of the right hand forward from the 
mouth, first position about six inches from the mouth and final as far again 
away. In the first position the index is extended, the others closed, in the 
final the index is loosely closed, thrown in that position as the hand is moved 
forward, as though hooking something with it. Palm of hand out. {Beffen- 
haugli.) 

Others wave both hands straight forward from the face {Burton), 
which may be compared with the forward nod common over most of the 
world for assent, but that gesture is not universal, as the New Zealanders 
elevate the head and chin, and the Turks shake it like our negative. 

With others, again, the right hand is elevated to the level and in front 
of the shoulder, the first two fingers somewhat extended, thumb resting 
against the middle finger, and then a sudden motion in a curve forward 
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and downward. (Titchkemdtski.) As this corresponds nearly with the sign 
made for " sit " by the same tribes, its conception may be that of resting 
upon or settling a question. 

Still another variant is where the right hand, with the forefinger 
(only) 'extended, and pointing forward, is held before and near the chest. 
It is then moved forward one or two feet, usually with a slight curve down- 
ward. (Matthews.) 

Good. Six diverse signs. 

1. The hand held horizontally, back upward, describes with the arm 
a horizontal curve outward. (Long.) 

2. Simple horizontal movement of the right hand from the breast. 
(Wied.) These signs may convey the suggestion of level — no difficulty— 
and are nearly identical with one of those for "content," "glad." The 
first of them is like our motion of benediction, but may more suggestively 
be compared with several of the above signs for "yes," and in opposition to 
several of those below for "bad" and "no," showing the idea of acceptance 
or selection of objects presented, instead of their rejection. 

3. With the right hand, palm down, fingers to the left, thumb touching 
the breast, move the hand straight to the front and slightl}^ upward. 
(Brisbin.) The Sioux make the same sign without the final upward motion. 
(McChesney.) 

4. Wave the right hand from the mouth, extending the thumb from 
the index and closing the other three fingers. (Burton.) 

5. The right hand, fingers pointing to the left, on a level with mouth, 
thumb inward, suddenly moved with curve outward, so as to present the 
palm to the person addressed. (TitchJcemdtsM.) ,,. 

These last signs appear to be connected with a pleasant taste in the 
mouth, as is the sign of the French and our deaf-mutes, waving thence the 
hand, back upward, with fingers straight and joined, in a forward and 
downward curve. The same gesture with hand sidewise is theirs and ours 
for general assent ; " very well !" 

6. Move the right hand, palm down, over the blanket, right and left 
several times. (Borsey.) 

Bad. The signs most common consist mainly in smartly throwing out 
the dexter fingers as if sprinkling water, or snapping all the fingers from the 
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thumb. This may be compared with the deaf-mute sign of flipping an imagi- 
nary object between the thumb-nail and the forefinger, denoting something 
small or contemptible The motion of snapping a finger either on or from 
the thumb in disdain is not only of large modern prevalence in civihzation, but 
is at least as ancient as the contemporary statue of Sardanapalus at Anchiale. 
Another sign is, hands open, palms turned in, move one hand toward and 
the other from the body, then vice versa. Another less forcible but equally 
suggestive gesture for bad is closing the hand and then opening while lower- 
ing it, as if dropping out the contents {Wied; McChesney); "not worth keep- 
ing." It becomes again more forcible in another variant, viz : the hand closed, 
back toward and near the breast, then as the forearm is suddenly extended 
the hand is opened and the fingers separated from each other. {Matthews.) 
This is the casting away of a supposed object, and the same authority con- 
nects it with contempt by reporting that the sign for the latter is the same, 
only still more forcibly made. Another sign for contempt, and which 
is the highest degree of insult, is as follows : The right hand is shut or 
clinched and held drawn in toward the chest and on a level with it, with 
the back of the hand down, and the shut fingers and thumb up, and the 
expression of contempt is given by extending out the hand and arm directly 
in front of the body, at the same time opening the thumb and fingers wide 
and apart, so that at the termination of the motion the arm is nearly 
extended, and the thumb and fingers all radiating out as it were from the 
center of the hand, and the palm of the hand still pointing upward. {Gil- 
fillan.) The Neapolitans, to express contempt, blow towards the person or 
thing referred to. The deaf-mutes preserve the connection of " bad " and 
" taste" by brushing from the side of the mouth. 

Understand, know, is very variously expressed by manipulations in 
which the nose, ear, chin, mouth, and breast are selected as objective 
points, all the motions being appropriate. Think or guess is also diversely 
indicated. Sometimes the forefinger is simply drawn sharply across, the 
•breast from left to right. (Burton.) Some hit the chest with closed fist, 
thumb over the fist. Again, the right fist is held with the thumb between 
the eyes and propelled front and downward. We, for show of thought, rest 
the forefinger on the forehead. There is -also a less intelligible sign, in 
which the right hand, fingers and thumb loosely closed, index crooked and 
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slightly extended, is dipped over toward and suddenly forward from the 
left shoulder. (TitchkemdtsM.) All the gestures of deaf-mutes relating to 
intelligence are connected with the forehead. 

Animals are expressed pantomimically by some characteristic of their 
motion or form, and the Indian mimographers generally seem to have hit 
upon similar signs for the several animals; but to this rule there are marked 
exceptions, especially in the signs for the deer and the dog. For the deer six 
signs are noted : 

1. Eight hand extended upward by the right ear, with a quick puff from 
the mouth (Dunbar), perhaps in allusion to the fleet escape on hearing noise. 

2. Make several passes with the hand before the face. (Wied.) ' 

3. "With the right hand in front of body on a level with, the shoulder, 
and about eighteen inches from it, palm down, make the quick up-and-down 
motion with all the fingers held loosely together, as of the motion of the 
deer's tail when running; The wrist is fixed in making this sign. It is 
very expressive to any one who has ever seen the surprised deer in motion. 
{McChesney.y 

4. Forefinger of right hand extended vertically, back toward breast, 
then turned from side to side, to imitate the motion of the animal when 
walking at leisure. (Long.) 

5. Both hands, fingers irregularly outspread at the sides of the head, 
to imitate the outspread horns. {TitchemdtsM.) This sign is made by our 
deaf-mutes. 

6. Same position, confined to the thumb and two first fingers of each 
hand. (Burton.) 

The above signs all appear to be used for the animal generically, but 
the following are separately reported for two of the species: 
Black-tailed deer \_Cariacus macrotis (Say), Gray]. 

1. Make several passes with the hand before the face, then indicate a 
tail. (Wied.) 

2. Hold the left hand pendant a short distance in front of the chest, 
thumb inward, finger ends approximated to each other as much as possible 
(i. e., with the first and fourth drawn together under the second and third). 
Then close the right hand around the left (palm to back, and covering the 
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bases of the left-hand fingers) and draw them downward, still closed, until 
it is entirely drawn away. This sign seems to represent the act of smooth- 
ing down the fusiform tuft at the end of the animal's tail. {Matthews.) 

White-tailed deer [Cariacus virginianus macrurus (Rat), Coues]. 

Hold the right hand upright before the chest, all fingers but the index 
beiug bent, the palm being turned as much to the front as possible. Then 
wag the hand from side to side a few times rather slowly. The arm is 
moved scarcely, or not at all. This sign represents the motion of the deer's 
tail. (Matthews.) 

For dog, one of the signs gives the two forefingers slightly opened, 
drawn horizontally across the breast from right to left. (Burton.) This 
would not be intelligible without knowledge of the fact that before the 
introduction of the horse, and even yet, the dog has been used to draw the 
tent-poles in moving camp, and the sign represents the trail. Indians less 
nomadic, who built more substantial lodges, and to whom the material for 
poles was less precious than on the plains, would not perhaps have compre- 
hended this sign, and the more general one is the palm lowered as if to 
stroke gently in a line conforming to the animal's head and neck. It is 
abbreviated by simply lowering the hand to the usual height of the wolfish 
aboriginal "Ibreed (Wied; TitchJcemdtski), and suggests the animal par excel- 
lence domesticatied by the Indians and made a companion. The French 
and American deaf-mutes more specifically express the dog by snapping 
the fingers and then patting the thigh, or by patting the knee and imi- 
tating barking with the lips. 

INSTANCES OP PEEVALENT SIGNS. 

Among the signs that are found generally current and nearly identical 
may be noted that for horse, made by the fore and middle finger of the right 
hand placed by some astraddle of the left forefinger and by others of the 
edge of the left hand, the animal being considered at first as only service- 
able for riding and not for draft. Colonel Dodge mentions, however, that 
these signs are used only by Indians to white men, their ordinary siffn for 
horse being made by drawing the right hand from left to right across the 
body about the heart, all the fingers being closed excepting the index. It 
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is to be observed that this sign has a strong resemblance to the one given 
above by Captain Burton for dog, and may have reference to the girth. It 
is still more easily confused with Captain Burton's "think, guess". The 
French deaf-mutes add to the straddling of the index the motion of a trot. 
The Utes have a special sign for horse — the first and little fingers of the 
right hand, palm down, extended forward, the balls of the remaining fingers 
falling down and resting upon the end of the thumb, presenting a sugges- 
tion of the animal's head and ears. Our deaf-mutes indicate the ears, fol- 
lowed by straddling the left hand by the fore and middle fingers of the right. 

Same, similar, is made not only among our tribes generally, but by those 
all over the- world, and by deaf-mutes, by extending the two forefingers 
together side by side, backs upward, sometimes moved together slightly 
forward. When held at rest in this position, companion and the tie of fel- 
lowship, what in days of chivalry was styled " brothers in arms," can be 
indicated, and, as a derivative also, husband. The French and American 
deaf-mutes use this sign, preceded by one showing the sex, for " brother" 
or "sister." 

The most remarkable variant from the sign as above described which is 
reported to be used by our Indians, is as follows: Extend the fore and mid- 
dle finger of the right hand, pointing upward, thumb crossed over the other 
fingers, which are closed. Move the hand downward and forward. (JDorsey) 

An opposition to the more common sign above mentioned is given, 
though not generally reported, for he, or another person, by placing one 
straight forefinger over the other, nearly touching, and then separated 
with a moderately rapid motion. (JDunhar.) The deaf-mutes for "he" point 
the thumb over the right shoulder. 

The principal motion for surprise, wonder, consists in placing the right 
hand before the mouth, which is open, or supposed so to be — a gesture 
seemingly involuntary with us, and which also appears in the Egyptian 
hieroglyphs. 

The general sign for sun, when it is given as distinguished from day- 
made by forming a circle with the thumb and forefinger raised to the east 
or along the track of the orb — is often abbreviated by simply crooking the 
elevated forefinger into an arc of a circle, which would more naturally be 
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interpreted as the crescent moon. It appears that some- tribes that retain 
the full descriptive circle for the sun do form a distinguishing crescent for 
the moon, but with the thumb and forefinger, and for greater discrimination 
precede it with the sign for night. An interesting variant of the sign for 
sun is, however, reported as follows : The partly bent forefinger and thumb 
of the right hand are brought together at their tips so as to represent a 
circle; and with these digits next to the face, the hand is held up toward the 
sky from one to two feet from the eye and in such a manner that the glance 
may be directed through the opening. (Matthews.) The same authority 
gives the sign for "moon" as that for "sun," except that the tips of the finger 
and thumb, instead of being opposed, are approximated so as to represent a 
crescent. This is not preceded by the sign for night, which, with some 
occasional additions, is the crossing of both horizontally outspread palms, 
right above left, in front of the body, the conception being covering, shade, 
and consequent obscurity. With a slight differentiation, darkness is repre- 
sented, and with another, forget, forgotten, that is, darkness in the memory. 

Inquiry, question. What? Which? When! 

This is generally denoted by the right hand held upward, palm upward, 
and directed toward the person interrogated, and rotated two or three times 
edgewise. When this motion is made, as among some tribes, with the thumb 
near the face, it might be mistaken for the derisive, vulgar gesture called 
"taking a sight," "donner un pied de nez," descending to our small boys 
from antiquity. The separate motion of the fingers in the vulgar gesture 
as used in our eastern cities is, however, more nearly correlated with the 
Indian sign ior fool It may be noted that the Latin "sagax," from which 
is derived "sagacity," was chiefly used to denote the keen scent of dogs, so 
there is a relation established between the nasal organ and wisdom or its 
absence, and that "suspend'ere naso" was a classic phrase for hoaxing. The 
Italian expressions " restare con un palmo di naso," " con tanto di naso," 
&c., mentioned by the Canon De Jobio, refer to the same vulgar gesture in 
which the face is supposed to be thrust forward sillily. The same rotation 
upon the wrist, with the index and middle finger diverged over the heart, 
among our Indians means sipeci&Gally uncertainty, indecision, "more than one 
heart for a^^urpose," and a variant of it appears in one of the signs for "J 
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donH know." The special inquiry " Do you know?" is reported as follows : 
Shake the right hand in front of the face, a little to the right, the whole arm 
elevated, so as to throw the hand even with the face and the forearm stand- 
ing almost perpendicular ; principal motion with hand, slight motion of 
forearm, palm outward. [Deffenhaugh.) 

The Indian sign for "inquiry" is far superior to that of the French 
deaf-mutes, which is the part of the French shrug with the hunched shoulders 
omitted. 

A sign for a special form of inquiry as to the tribe to which the person 
addressed belongs' is to pass the right hand from left to right across the face, 
which is answered by the appropriate tribal sign. (Powell.) 

Instead of a direct question the Utes in sign-conversation use a negative 
form, e. g., to ask ""Where is your mother?" would be rendered "Mother — 
your — I — see — not." 

Fool, foolish. The prevailing gesture is a finger pointed to the forehead 
and rotated circularly — "rattle-brained." The only reported variance is 
where the sign for "man" is followed by shaking the fingers held down- 
ward, without reference to the head — the idea of looseness simply. French 
deaf-mutes shake the hands above the head after touching it with the index. 

No, negative. The right hand — though in the beginning of the sign 
held in various positions — is generally either waved before the face (which 
is the sign of our deaf-mutes for emphatic negative), as if refusing to accept 
the idea or statement presented, or pushed sidewise to the right from either 
the breast or face, as if dismissing it or setting it aside. One of the signs 
given for the Pah-Utes by NItshes of oscillating the index before the face 
from right to left is substantially the same as one reported from Naples by De 
JoRio. This maybe compared with our shaking, of the head in denial; but 
that gesture is not so universal in the Old World as is popularly supposed, 
for the ancient Greeks, followed by the modern Turks and rustic Italians, 
threw the head back, instead of shaking it, for No. A sign difiering froin 
all the above is by making a quick motion of the open hand from the mouth 
forward, palm toward mouth. {Deffenhaugh.) The Egyptian negative linear 
hieroglyph is clearly the gesture of both hands, palms down, waved apart 
iiorizontally and apparently at 'the level of the elbow, between which 
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and the Maya negative particle "ma" given by Landa there is a strong 
coincidence. 

Lie, falsehood, is almost universall}'^ expressed by some figurative varia- 
tion on the generic theme of a forked or double tongue — "two different 
stories" — ^in which the first two fingers on the right hand separate from the 
mouth. One reported sign precedes the latter motion by the right hand 
touching the breast over the heart. (Hoffman.) Another instance given, 
however, is when the index is extended from the two corners of the mouth 
successively. (Ealy.) Still another is by passing the hand from right to 
left close by and across the mouth, with the first two fingers of the hand 
opened, thumb and other fingers closed. {Dodge; Ndtshes.) A further variant 
employed by the Utes is made by closing the right hand and placing the tips 
of the first two fingers upon the ball of the extended thumb, and snapping 
them forward straight and separated while passing the hand from the mouth 
forward and" to the left. In the same tribe the index is more commonly 
moved, held straight upward and forward, alternately toward the left and 
right front. " Talk two ways." Truth, true, is naturally contradistinguished 
by the use of a single finger, the index, pointing straight from the mouth 
forward and sometimes upward — "One tongue; speech straight to the front; 
no talk behind a man." Sometimes, however, the breast is the initial point, 
as in the French deaf-mute sign for "sincere." The deaf-mutes also gesture 
"truth" by moving one finger straight from the lips — "straight-forward 
speaking" — but distinguish "lie" by moving the finger to one side — "side- 
ways speaking." 

Offspring or descendant, child in filial relation— not simply as young 
humanity — is generally denoted by a slightly varied dumb show of issu- 
ance from the loins, the line traced sometimes showing a close diagnosis of 
parturition. This is particularly noticeable in the following description: 
Place the left hand in front of the body, a little to the right, the palm 
downward and slightly arched ; pass the extended right hand downward, 
forward, and upward, forming a short curve underneath the left. (Hoffman.) 
The sign, with additions, means "father," "mother," "grandparent," but its 
expurgated form among the French deaf-mutes means "parentage^' gener- 
ically, for which term there is a special sign reported from our Indians by 
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onlj one authority, viz: Place the hand bowl-shaped over the right breast, 
as if grasping a pap. {Dodge.) It is not understood how this can be distin- 
guished from one of the signs above mentioned for "woman." 

Possession, mine, my property. The essential of this common sign is 
clinching the right hand held at the level of the head and moving it gently 
forward, clearly the grasping and display of property. None of the deaf- 
mute signs to express "possession, ownership," known to the writer, resem- 
ble this or are as graphic. Our deaf-mutes press an imaginary object to 
the breast with the right hand. 

Steal. The prevalent delineation is by holding the left arm horizontally 
across the body and seizing from under the left fist an imaginary object 
with the right hand (Burton), implying concealment and the transportation 
that forms part of the legal definition of larceny. This sign is also made 
b}^ our deaf-mutes. Sometimes the fingers of the right hand are hooked, 
as if grabbing or tearing. (TitchJcemdtski.) Another sign is reported in 
which the left arm is partly extended and held horizontally so that the left 
hand will be palm downward, a foot or so in front of the chest. Then, 
with the right hand in front, a motion is made as if something were grasped 
deftly in the fingers and carried rapidly along under the left arm to the 
axilla. (Matthews.) The specialty of horse-theft is indicated by the panto- 
mime of cutting a lariat. (Burton.) 

Trade, barter, exchange, is very commonly denoted by a sign the root 
of which is the movement of the two flat hands or the two forefingers past 
each other, so that one takes the place before held by the other, the exact 
conceit of exchange. One description is as follows: The hands, backs for- 
ward, are held a,s index-hands pointing upward, the elbows being fully 
bent. Each hand is then simultaneously with the other, moved to the 
opposite shoulder, so that the forearms cross one another almost at right 
angles. (Matthews.) Another: Pass the hands in front of the body at the 
height of the waist, all fingers closed except the index-fingers. (Deffen- 
haugh.) This is also made by the Comanches (Haworth), Bannocks, and 
Umatillas. (Ndtshes.) Another instance is reported where the first two fin- 
gers of the right hand cross those of the left, both being slightly spread. 
(Hoffman.) Our deaf-mutes use the same gesture as first above mentioned 
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with the hands closed. An invitation to a general or systematic barter or 
trade, as distinct from one transaction, is expressed by repeated taps or the 
use o£ more fingers. The rough resemblance of this sign to that for " cut- 
ting " has occasioned mistakes as to its origin. It is reported by Captain 
Burton as the conception of one smart trader cutting into the profits of 
another — " diamond cut diamond." The trade sign is, on the plains, often 
used to express the white man — vocally named Shwop — a legacy from the 
traders, who were the first Caucasians met. Generally, however, the ges- 
ture for white man is by designating the hat or head-covering of civilization. 
This the French deaf-mutes apply to all men, as distinct from women. 

INSTANCES OF SIGNS HAVING SPECIAL INTEREST. 

A few signs have been selected which are not remarkable either for 
general or limited acceptance, but are of interest from special conception 
or peculiar figuration. 

The relation of brothers, sisters, and of brother and sister, children of 
the same mother, is signified by putting the two first finger tips in. the 
mouth, denoting the nourishment taken from the same breast. (Burton; 
Dorsey.) One of the signs for child or infant is to place the thumb and fin- 
gers of the right hand against the lips, then drawing them away and bringing 
the right hand against the left fore- arm, as if holding an infant. (Dunbar.) 
The Cistercian monks, vowed to silence, and the Egyptian hieroglyphers,. 
notably in the designation of Horus, their dawn-god, used the finger in or 
on the lips for "child." It has been conjectured in the last instance that 
the gesture implied, not the mode of taking nourishment, but inability to 
speak — in-fans. This conjecture, however, was only made to explain the 
blunder of the Greeks, who saw in the hand placed connected with the 
mouth in the hieroglyph of Horus (the) son, " Hor-(p)rchrot," the gesture 
familiar to themselves of a finger on the lips to express "silence," and so mis- 
taking both the name and the characterization, invented the God of Silence, 
Harpokrates. A careful examination of all the linear hieroglyphs given by 
Champollion (Dictionnaire lllgyptien), shows that the finger or the hand to 
the mouth of an adult (whose posture is always distinct from that of a child) 
is always in connection with the positive ideas of voice, mouth, speech. 
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writifig, eating, drinking, &c., and never with the negative idea of silence. 
The special character for "child" always has the above-mentioned part of 
the sign with reference to nourishment from the breast. An uninstructed 
deaf-mute, as related by Mr. Denison of the Columbia Institution, invented, 
to express " sister," first the sign for " female," made by the half-closed 
hands with the ends of fingers touching the breasts, followed by the index 
in the mouth. 

Destroyed, all gone, no more. 

The hands held horizontal and the palms rubbed together two or three 
times circularly; the right hand is then carried off from the other in a short 
horizontal curve. {Long.) " Rubbed out." This resembles the Edinburgh 
and our deaf-mute sign for "forgive" or "clemency," the rubbing Out of 
offense. Several shades of meaning under this head are designated by 
varying gestures. "If something of little importance has been destroyed by 
accident or design, the fact is communicated by indicating the thing spoken 
of, and then slightly striking the palms and open fingers of the hands 
together, as if brushing dust off of them. If something has been destroyed 
by force the sign is as if breaking a stick in the two hands, throwing the 
pieces away, and then dusting the hands as before. The amount of force 
used and the completeness of the destruction are shown by greater or less 
vigor of action and facial expression." {Bodge.) 

Bone, finished. The hands placed edges up and down, parallel to each 
other, right hand outward, which is drawn back as if cutting something. 
{Bunbar.) An end left after cutting is suggested ; perhaps our colloquial 
" cut short." The French and our deaf-mutes give a cutting motion down- 
ward, with the right hand at a right angle to the left. 

Glad, pleased, content "Wave the open hand outward from the breast 
{Burton), to express heart at ease — "bosom's lord sits lightly on its throne." 
Another gesture, perhaps noting a higher degree of happiness, is to raise 
the right hand from the breast in serpentine curves to above the head. 
{Wied.) "Heart beats high." Another: Extend botli hands outward, 
palms turned downward, and make a sign exactly similar to the way women 
smooth a bed in making it. {Holt.) " Smooth and easy." 

Bissatisfaction, discontent, is naturally contrasted by holding the index 
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transversely before the heart and rotating the wrist several times, indicat- 
ing disturbance of the organ, which our aborigines, like modern Europeans, 
poetically regard as the seat of the affections and emotions, not selecting 
the liver or stomach as other peoples have done with greater physiological 
reason. 

To hide, conceal, is graphically portrayed by placing the right hand 
inside the clothing of the left breast, or covering the right hand, fingers 
hooked, by the left, which is flat, palm downward, and held near the body. 
The same gestures mean ^'secret." 

Peace, or friendship, is sometimes shown by placing the tips of the two 
first fingers of the right hand against the mouth and elevated upward and 
outward to mimic the expulsion of smoke — "we two smoke together." 
(TitchkemdtsM.) It is also often rendered by the joined right and left 
hands, the fingers being sometimes interlocked, but others simply hook 
the two forefingers together. Our deaf-mutes interlock the forefingers for 
"friendship," clasp the hands, right uppermost, for "marriage," and make 
the last sign, repeated with the left hand uppermost, for "peace." The 
idea of union or linking is obvious. It is, however, noticeable that while 
this ceremonial gesture is common and ancient, the practice of shaking 
hands on meeting, now the annoying etiquette of the Indians in their inter- 
course with whites, was never used by them between each other, and is 
clearly a foreign importation. Their fancy for affectionate greeting was in 
giving a pleasant bodily sensation by rubbing each other's breasts, arms, 
and stomachs. The senseless and inconvenient custom of shaking hands is, 
indeed, by no means general throughout the world, and in the extent to 
which it prevails in the United States is a matter of national opprobrium. 

The profession of peace, coupled with invitation, is often made from a 
distance by the acted spreading of a real or imaginary robe or blanket — 
" come and sit down." 

The sign for stone has an archaeological significance — the right fist 
being struck repeatedly upon the left palm, as would be instinctive when a 
stone was the only hammer. 

Prisoner is a graphic picture. The forefinger and thumb of the left 
hand are held in the form of a semicircle opening toward and near the 
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breast^ and the right forefinger, representing the prisoner, is placed upright 
within the curve and passed from one side to another, in order to show tliat 
it is not permitted to pass out. {Long.) 

Soft is ingeniously expressed by first strijiing the open left hand sev- 
eral times with the back of the right, and then striking with the right the 
back of the left, restoring the supposed yielding substance to its former 
shape. 

Without further multiplying examples, the conclusion is presented that 
the gesture-signs among our Indians show no uniformity in detail, the 
variety in expression a\nong them and in their comparison with those of 
deaf-mutes and transatlantic mimes being in itself of psychological interest. 
The generalization of Tylor that " gesture-language is substantially the 
same among savage tribes all over the world " must be understood, indeed 
would be so understood from his remarks in another connection, as refer- 
ring to their common use of signs and of signs formed on the same prin- 
ciples, but not of the same signs to express the same ideas, even "substan- 
tially," ho\^ever indefinitely that dubious adverb may be used. 

GESTUEE- SPEECH UNIVEESAL AS AN AET. 

The attempt to convey meaning by signs is, however, universal among the 
Indians of the plains, and those still comparatively unchanged by civiliza- 
tion, as is its successful execution as an art, which, however it may have 
commenced as an instinctive mental process, has been cultivated, and con- 
sists in actually pointing out objects in sight not oxAj for designation, but 
for application and predication, and in suggesting others to the mind by 
action and the airy forms produced by action. 

In no other part of the thoroughly explored world has there been 
spread over so vast a space so small a number of individuals divided by 
so many linguistic and dialectic boundaries as in North America. Many 
wholly distinct tongues have for a long indefinite time been confined to a 
few scores of speakers, verbally incomprehensible to all others on the face 
of the earth who did not, from some rarely operating motive, laboriously 
acquire their language. Even when the American race, so styled, flourished 
in the greatest population of which we have any evidence (at least accord- 
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ing to the published views of the present writer, which seem to have been 
favorably received), the immense number of languages and dialects still pre- 
served, or known by early recorded fragments to have once existed, so sub- 
divided it that but the dwellers in a very few villages could talk together 
with ease, and all were interdistributed among unresponsive vernaculars, 
each to the other being bar-bar-ous in every meaning of the term. It is, 
however, noticeable that the three great families of Iroquois, Algonkin, and 
Muskold, when met by their first visitors, do not appear to have often im- 
pressed the latter with their reliance upon gesture-language to the same 
extent as has always been reported of the aborigines now and formerly 
found farther inland. If this absence of report arose from the absence of 
the practice and not from imperfection of observation, an explanation may 
be suggested from the fact that among those families there were more 
people dwelling near together in sociological communities, of the same 
speech, though with dialectic peculiarities, than became known later in the 
later West, and not being nomadic, their intercourse with strange trib'es •■ 
was less individual and conversational. 

The use of gesture-signs, continued, if not originating, in necessity for 
communication with the outer world, became entribally convenient from the 
habits of hunters, the main occupation of all savages, depending largely 
upon stealthy approach to game, and from the sole form of their military 
tactics — to surprise an enemy. In the still expanse of virgin forests, and 
especially in the boundless solitudes of the great plains, a slight sound can 
be heard over a vast area, that of the human voice being from its rarity the 
most startling, so that it is now, as it probably has been for centuries, a 
common precaution for members of a hunting or war party not to speak 
together when on such expeditions, communicating exclusively by signs. 
The acquired habit also exhibits itself not only in formal oratory, but in 
impassioned or emphatic conversation. 

This domestic as well as foreign exercise for generations in the gesture- 
language has naturally produced great skill both in expression and reception, 
so as to be measurably independent of any prior mutual understanding, or 
what in a system of signals is called preconcert. Two accomplished army 
signahsts can, after suflScient trial, communicate without either of them learn- 
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ing the code in which the other was educated and which he had before prac- 
ticed, one being mutually devisedfor the occasion, and those specially designed 
for secrecy are often deciphered. So, if any one of the more approximately 
conventional signs is not quickly comprehended, an Indian skilled in the 
principle of signs resorts to another expression of his flexible art, perhaps 
reproducing the gesture unabbreviated and made more graphic, perhaps 
presenting either the same or "another conception or quality of the same 
object or idea by an origin^il portraiture. The same tribe has, indeed, in 
some instances, as appears by the collected lists, a choice already furnished 
by tradition or importatipn, or recent invention or all together, of several 
signs for the same thought-object. Thus there are produced synonyms as 
well as dialects in sign-language. 

The general result is that two intelligent mimes seldom fail of mutual 
understanding, their attention being exclusively directed to the expression 
of thoughts by the means of comprehension and reply equally possessed by 
both, without the mental confusion of conventional sounds only intelligible 
to one. Thd Indians who have been shown over the civilized East have also 
often succeeded in holding intercourse, by means of their invention and 
application of principles, in what may be called the voiceless mother utter- 
ance, with white- deaf-mutes, who surely have no semiotic code more nearly 
connected with that attributed to the plain-roamers than is derived from 
their common humanity. When they met together they were found to pur- 
sue the same course as that noticed at the meeting together of deaf-mutes 
who were either not instructed in any methodical dialect or who had received 
such instruction by different methods. They seldom agreed in the signs at 
first presented, but soon understood them, and finished by adopting some 
in mutual compromise, which proved to be those most strikingly appro- 
priate, graceful, and convenient, but there still remained in some cases a 
plurahty of fitting signs for the same idea or object. On one of the most 
interesting of these occasions, at the Pennsylvania Institution for the Deaf 
-and Dumb, in 1873, it was remarked that the signs of the deaf-mutes were 
much more readily understood by the Indians, who were Absaroki or 
Crows, Arapahos, and Cheyennes, than were theirs by the deaf-mutes, and 
that the latter greatly excelled in pantomimic effect: This need not be Siir- 
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prising when it is considered that what is to the Indian a mere adjunct or 
accomplishment is to the deaf-mute the natural mode of utterance, and 
that there is still greater freedom from the trammel of translating words 
into action — instead of acting the ideas themselves — when, the sound of 
words being unknown, they remain still as they originated, but another 
kind of sign, even after the art of reading is acquired, and do not become 
entities as with us. 

It is to be remarked that Indians when, brought to the East have 
shown the greatest pleasure in meeting deaf-mutes, precisely as travelers 
in a foreign country are rejoiced to meet persons speaking their language, 
with whom they can hold direct communication without the tiresome and 
often suspected medium of an interpreter. A Sandwich Islander, a Chi- 
nese, and the Africans from the slaver Amistad have, in j)ublished instances, 
visited our deaf-mute institutions with the same result of free and pleasura- 
ble intercourse, and an English deaf-mute had no difficulty in conversing 
with Laplanders. It appears, also, on the authority of Sibscota, whose 
treatise was published in 1670, that Cornelius Haga, amba^ador of the 
United Provinces to the Sublime Porte, found the Sultan's mutes to have 
established a language among themselves in which they could discourse 
with a speaking interpreter, a degree of ingenuity interfering with the 
object of their selection as slaves unable to repeat conversation. 

SUGGESTIONS TO OBSEEVEES. 

The most important suggestion to persons interested in the collection 
of signs is that they shall not too readily abandon the attempt to discover 
recollections of them even among tribes long exposed to Caucasian influence 

. and officially segregated from others. 

During the last week a missionary wrote that he was concluding a con- 
siderable vocabulary of signs finally procured from the Ponkas, although 
after residing among them for years, with thorough familiarity with their 
language, and after special and intelligent exertion to obtain some of their 

•disused gesture -language, he had two months ago reported it to be entirely 
forgotten. A similar report was made by two missionaries among the 
Ojibwas, though other trustworthy authorities have furnished a list of signs 
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obtained from that tribe. Tnrtber discouragement came from an Indian 
agent giving the decided statement, after four years of intercourse with the 
Pah-Utes; that no such' thing as a communication by signs was known or 
even remembered by them, which, however, was less difficult to bear because 
on the" day of the receipt of that well-intentioned missive some officers of 
the Bureau of Ethnology were actuallly talking in signs with a delegation 
of that very tribe of Indians then in Washington, from one of whom the 
Story hereinafter appearing was received. The difficulty in collecting signs 
may arise because Indians are often provokingly reticent about their old 
habits and traditions; because they do not distinctly comprehend what is 
sought to be obtained,- and because sometimes the art, abandoned in gen- 
eral, only remains in the- memories of a few persons influenced by special 
circumstances or individual fancy. 

In this latter regard a comparison may. be made with the old science 
of heraldry, once of practical use and a necessary part of a hberal educa- 
tion, of which hardly a score of persons' in the United States have any but 

. the vague knowledge that it once existed; yet the united memories of those 
persons could, in the absence of records, reproduce all essential points on 
the subject. 

Even when the specific practice of the sign-language has been generally 
discontinued for more than one generation, either from the adoption of a 
jargon or from the common use of the tongue of the conquering English, 
French, .or Spanish, some of the gestures formerly employed as substitutes 
for words may survive as a customary accompaniment to oratory or impas- 
sioned conversation, and, when ascertained, should be carefully noted. An 
example, among many, may be found in the fact that the now civilized 
Muskoki or Creeks, as mentioned by Rev. H. F. Buckner, when speaking 
of the height of children, or women, illustrate their words by holding their 
hands at the proper elevation, palm up; but when describing the height of 
"soulless" animals or inanimate objects, they hold the palm downward. 
This, when correlated with the distinctive signs of other Indians, is an inter- 
esting case of the survival of a practice which, so far as yet reported, the 

'oldest men of the tribe now living only remember to have once existed. 
It is probable that a collection of such distinctive gestures among even the 
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most civilized Indians would reproditce enough of their ancient system to 
bo valuable, even if the persistent enquirer did not in his search discover 
some of its surviving custodians even among Chahta or Cheroki, Iroquois 
or Abenaki, Klamath or Nutka. 

Another recommendation is prompted by the fact that in the collection 
and description of Indian signs there is danger lest the civilized understand- 
ing of the original conception may be mistaken or forced. The liability to 
error is much increased when the collections are not taken directly from the 
Indians themselves, but are given as obtained at second-hand from white 
traders, trappers, and interpreters, who, through misconception in the begin- 
ning and their own introduction or modification of gestures, have produced 
a jargon in the sign as well as in the oral intercourse. If an Indian finds 
that his interlocutor insists upon understanding and using a certain sign in 
a particular manner, it is within the very nature, tentative and elastic, of the 
gesture art — both performers being on an equality — that he should adopt 
the one that seems to be recognized or that is pressed upon him, as Avith 
much greater difficulty he has learned and adopted many foreign terms used 
with whites before attempting to acquire their language, but never with his 
own race. Thus there is now, and perhaps always has been, what may be 
called a lingua-franca in the sign vocabulary. It may be ascertained that all 
the tribes of the plains having learned by experience that white visitors expect 
to receive certain signs really originating with the latter, use them in their 
intercourse, just as they sometimes do the words "squaw" and "papoose," 
corruptions of the Algonkin, and once as meaningless in the present West 
as the English terms "woman" and "child," but which the first pioneers, 
having learned them on the Atlantic coast, insisted upon as generally intel- 
ligible. This process of adaptation may be one of the explanations of the 
reported universal code. 

It is also highly probable that signs will be invented by individual 
Indians who may be pressed by collectors for them to express certain ideas, 
whicli signs of course form no part of the current language; but while that 
fact should, if possible, be ascertained and reported, the signs so invented 
are not valueless merely because they are original and not traditional, if 
they are made in good faith and in accordance with the principles of sign- 
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formation. The process resembles the coining of new words to which the 
higher languages owe their copiousness. It is noticed in the signs invented 
by Indians for each new product of civilization brought to their notice. 
Less error will arise in this direction than from the misinterpretation of the 
idea intended to be conveyed by spontaneous signs. 

The absurdity to which over-zeal may be exposed is illustrated by an 
anecdote found in several versions and in several languages, but repeated 
as a veritable Scotch legend by Duncan Anderson, esq., principal of the 
Glasgow Institution for the Deaf and Dumb, when he Visited Washington 
in 1853. 

King James I of England desiring to play a trick upon the Spanish 
ambassador, a man of great erudition, but who had a crotchet in his head 
upon sign-language, informed him that th-ere was a distinguished professor 
of that science in the University at Aberdeen. The ambassador set out for 
that place, preceded by a letter from the King with instructions to make the 
best of him. There was in the town one Geordy, a butcher, blind of one eye, 
a fellow of much wit and drollery. Geordy is told to play the part of a pro- 
fessor, with the warning not to speak a word, is gowned, wigged, and placed 
in a chair of state, when the ambassador is shown in and they are left 
alone together. Presently the nobleman* came out greatly pleased with 
the , experiment, claiming that his theory was demonstrated. He said, 
" When I entered the room I raised one finger, to signify there is one God. 
He replied by raising two fingers to signify that this Being rules over two 
worlds, the material and the spiritual. Then I raised three fingers, to say 
there are three persons in the Godhead; He then closed his fingers, evi- 
dently to say these three are one." After, this explanation on the part of. 
the nobleman, the professors sent for the butcher and asked him what 
took place in the recitation-room. He appeared very angry and said, 
" When the crazy man entered the room where I was he raised one finger, 
as much as to say, I had but one eye, and I raised two fingers to signify 
that I could see out of my one eye as well as he could out of both of his. 
When he raised three fingers, as much as to say there were but three eyes 
be-tween us, I doubled up my fist, and if he had not gone out of that room 
in a hurry I would have knocked him down." 
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By far the most satisfactory mode of securing accurate signs is to induce 
the Indians to tell stories, make speeches, or hold talks in gesture, with one 
of themselves as interpreter in his own oral language if the latter is under- 
stood by the observer, and if not, the words, not the signs, should be trans- 
lated by an intermediary white interpreter. It will be easy afterward to 
dissect and separate the particular signs used. This mode will determine 
the genuine shade of meaning of each sign, and corresponds with the plan 
now adopted by the Bureau of Ethnology for the study of the aboriginal 
vocal languages, instead of that arising out of exclusively missionary pur- 
poses, which was to force a translation of the Bible from a tongue not 
adapted to its terms and ideas, and then to compile a grammar and dic- 
tionary from the artificial result. A little ingenuity will direct the more 
intelligent or complaisant gesturers to the expression of the thoughts, signs 
for which are specially sought ; and full orderly descriptions of such tales 
and talks with or even without analysis and illustration are more desired 
than any other form of contribution. No such descriptions of any value 
have been found in print, and the best one thus far obtained through the 
correspondence of the present writer is given below, with the hope that 
emulation will be excited. It is the farewell address of Kin Che-ess 
(Spectacles), medicine-man of the Wichitas, to Missionary A. J. Holt 
on his departure from the Wichita Agency, in the words of the latter. 

A SPEECH IN SIGNS. 

He placed one hand on my breast, the other on his own, -then clasped 
his two hands together after the manner of our congratulations, — We are 
friends. He placed one hand on me, the other on himself, then placed the 
first two fingers of his right hand between his lips, — We are brothers. He 
placed his right hand over my heart, his left hand over his own heart, then 
linked the first fingers of his right and left hands, — Our hearts are linked 
together. He laid his right hand on me lightly, then put it to his mouth,, 
with the knuckles lightly against hig hps, and made the motion of flipping 
water from the right-hand forefinger, each, flip casting the hand and arm 
from the mouth a foot or so, then bringing it back in the same position. 
TThis repeated three or more times, signifying "talk" or talking.) Tie then 
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made a motion with his right hand as if he were fanning his right ear ; this 
repeated. He then extended his right hand with his index-finger pointing 
upward, his eyes also being turned upward, — You told me of the Great 
Father. Pointing to himself, he hugged both hands to his bosom, as if he 
were affectionately clasping something he loved, and then pointed upward 
in the way before described, — I love him (the Great Father). Laying his 
right hand on me, he clasped his hands to his bosom as before, — I love you. 
Placing his right hand on my shoulder, he threw it over his own right 
shoulder as if he were casting behind him a little chip, only when his hand 
was over his shoulder his index-finger was pointing behind him, — You go 
away. Pointing to his breast, he clinched the same hand as if it held a 
stick, and made a motion as if he were trying to strike something on the 
ground with the bottom of the stick held in an upright position, — I stay, or 
I stay right here. 

Placing his right hand on me, he placed both his hands on his 
bfeast and breathed deeply two or three times, then using the index-finger 
and thumb of each hand as if he were holding a small pin, he placed 
the two hands in this position as if he were holding a thread in each hand 
and between the thumb and forefinger of ea(:h hand close together, and 
then let his hands recede from each other, still holding his fingers in the 
same position, as if he were letting a thread slip between them until his 
hands were two feet apart, — You live long time. Laying his right hand on 
his breast, then extending his forefinger of the same hand, holding it from 
him at half-arm's length, the finger pointing nearly upward, then moving 
his hand, with the finger thus extended, from side to side about as rapidly 
as a man steps in walking, each time letting his hand get farther from him 
for three or four times, then suddenly placing his left hand in a horizontal 
position with the fingers extended and together so that the palm was side- 
wise, he used the right-hand palm extended, fingers together, as a. hatchet, 
and brought it down smartly, just missing the ends of the fingers of the left 
hand. Then placing his left hand, with the thumb and forefinger closed, to 
his heart, he brought his right hand, fingers in the same position, to his left, 
then, as if he were holding something between his thumb and forefinger, he 
moved his right hand away as if he were slowly casting a hair from him, 
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his left hand remaining at his breast, and his eyes following his right, — I go 
about a little while longer, but will be cut off shortly and my spirit will go away 
(or will die). Placing the thumbs and forefingers again in such a position 
as if he held a small thread between the thumb and forefinger of each hand, 
and the hands touching each other, he drew his hands slowly from each 
other, as if he were stretching a piece of gum-elastic; then laying his right 
hand on me, he extended the left hand in a horizontal position, fingers 
extended and closed, and brought down his right hand with fingers extended 
and together, so as to just miss the tips of the fingers of his left hand; then 
placing his left forefinger and thumb against his heart, he acted as if he 
took a hair from the forefinger and thumb of his left hand with the fore- 
finger and thumb of the right, and slowly cast it from him, only letting his 
left hand remain at his breast, and let the index-finger of the right hand 
point outward toward the distant horizon, — After a long time you die. When 
placing his left hand upon himself and his right hand upon me, he extended 
them upward over his head and clasped them there, — We then meet in heaven. 
Pointing upward, then to himself, then to me, he closed the third and little 
finger of his right hand, laying his thumb over them, then extending his 
first and second fingers about as far apart as the eyes, he brought his hand 
to his eyes, fingers pointing outward, and shot his hand outward, — I see you 
up there. Pointing to me, then giving the last above-described sign of 
"look," then pointing to himself, he made the sign as if stretching out a 
piece of gum-elastic between the fingers of his left and right hands, and 
then made the sign of "cut-off" before described, and then extended the 
palm of the right hand horizontally a foot fi-om his waist, inside downward, 
then suddenly threw it half over and from him, as if you were to toss a 
chip from the back of the hand (this is the negative sign everywhere 
used among these Indians), — I would see him a long time, which should never 
be cut off, i. e., always. 

Pointing upward, then rubbing the back of his left hand lightly 
with the forefinger of his right, he again gave the negative sign, — 
No Indian there (in heaven). Pointing upward, then rubbing his fore- 
finger over the back of my hand, he again made the negative sign, — ■ 
No white man there. He made the same sign again, only he felt his hair 
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with the forefinger and thumb of his right hand, rolling the hair several 
times between the fingers, — No black man in heaven. Then rubbing the back 
of his hand and making the negative sign, rubbing the back of my hand 
and making the negative sign, feeling of one of his hairs with the thumb 
and forefinger of his right hand, and making the negative sign, then using 
both hands as if he were reaching around a hogshead, he brought the fore- 
finger of his right hand to the front in an upright position after their man- 
ner of counting, and said thereby, — No Indian, no white man, no black man, 
all one. Making the "hogshead" sign, and that for "look," he placed the 
forefinger of each hand side by side pointing upward,^^K look the same, or 
alike. Running his hands over his wild Indian costume and over my 
clothes, he made. the "hogshead" sign, and that for "same," and said 
thereby, — All dress alike there. Then making the "hogshead" sign, and 
that for "love" (hugging his hands), he extended both hands outward, 
palms turned downward, and made a sign exactly similar to the way ladies 
smooth a bed in making it; this is the sign for "happy," — All will he happy 
alike there. He then made the sign for "talk," and for "Father," pointing to 
himself and to me, — You pray for me. He then made the sign for "go away," 
pointing to me, he threw right hand over his right shoulder so his index- 
finger pointed behind him, — You go away. Calling his name he made the 
sign for "look'^and the sign of negation after pointing to me, — Kin Che-ess 
see you no more. 



The following, whiclir is presented as a better descriptive model, was 
obtained by Dr. W. J. Hoffman, of the Bureau of Ethnology, from Ndtshes, 
the Pah-Ute chief connected with the delegation before mentioned, and 
refers to an expedition made by him by direction of his father, Winne- 
mucca. Head Chief of the Pah-Utes, to the northern camp of his tribe, 
partly for the purpose of preventing the hostile outbreak of the Bannocks 
which occurred .in 1878, and more particularly to prevent those Pah-Utes 
from being drawn into any difficulty with the authorities by being leagued 
with the Bannocks. 
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A STORY IN SIGNS. 



(I) Close the right hand, leaving the index extended, pointed west- 
ward at arm's length a little above the horizon, head thrown back with 
the eyes partly closed and following the direction, — Away to the west, (2) 
indicate a large circle on the ground with the forefinger of the right hand 
pointing downward,— p?ace (locative), (3) the tips of the spread fingers of both 
hands placed against one another, pointing upward before the body, leav- 
ing a space of four or five inches between the wrists, — house (brush tent or 
wick'-i-up), (4) with the right hand closed, index extended or slightly bent, 
tap the breast several times, — mine. (5) Draw an imaginary line, with 
the right index toward the ground, from some distance in front of the body 
to a position nearer to it, — from there I came, (6) indicate a spot on the 
ground by quickly raising and depressing the right hand with the index 
pointing downward, — to a stopping place, (7) grasp the forelock with the 
right hand, palm to the forehead, and raise it about six inches, still holding 
the hair upward, — the chief of the tribe (Winnemucca), (8) touch the breast 
with the index, — me, (9) the right hand held forward from the hip at the 
level of the elbow, closed, palm downward, with the middle finger ex- 
tended and quickly moved up and down a short distance, — telegraphed, 
(10) head inclined toward the right, at the same time making move- 
ment toward and from the ear with the extended index pointing towards 
it,-^J lieard, i. e., understood. 

(II) An imaginary line indicated with the extended and inverted index 
from a short distance before the body to a place on the right, — Iwent, (12) 
repeat gesture No. 6, — a stopping place, (1.'5) inclining the head, with eyes 
closed, toward the right, bring the extended right hand, palm up, to within 
six inches of the right ear, — where I slept. (14) Place the spread and 
extended index and thumb of the right hand, palm downward, across the 
right side of the forehead,— white man (American), (15) elevating both 
hands before the breast, palms forward, thumbs touching, the litile finger 
of the right hand closed, — nine, (16) touch the breast with the right fore- 
finger suddenly, — and myself, (17) lowering the hand, and pointing down- 
ward and forward with the index still extended (the remaining fingers and 
thumb being loosely closed) indicate an imaginary line along the ground 
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toward the extreme right,— went, (18) extend the forefinger of the closed 
left hand, and place the separated fore and second fingers of the right 
astraddle the forefinger of the left, and make a series of arched or curved 
movements toward the right,— I'ode horseback, (19) keeping the hands in 
their relative position, place them a short distance below the right ear, the 
head being inclined toward that side,— s/e^^^^, (20) repeat the signs for riding 
(No. 18) imd sleeping (No. 19) three times,~/oMr daijsand nights, (21) make 
sign No. 18, and stopping suddenly point toward the east with the extended 
index-finger of the right (others being closed) and follow the course of the 
sun until it reaches the zenith, — arrived at noon of the fiM day 

(22) Indicate a circle as in No. 2,— a camp, (23) tlie hands then placed 
together as in No, 3, and in this position, both moved in short irregular 
upward and downward jerks from side to side, — many wick' -i-ups, (24) then 
indicate the chief of the tribe as in No. 7,— meaning that it was one of the 
camps of the chief of the tribe. (26) Make a peculiar whistling sound of 
"phew" and draw the extended index of the right hand across the throat 
from left to right, — Bannock, (26) draw an imaginary line with the same 
extended index, pointing toward the ground, from the right to the body, — 
came from the north, (27) again make gesture No. 2, — camp, (28) and follow 
it twice by sign given ns No. 18 (forward from the body, but a short dis- 
tance), — two rode. (29) Eub the back of the right hand with the extended 
index of the left, — Indian, i. e., the narrator's own tribe, Pah-Ute, (30) ele- 
vate bdth hands side by side before the breast, palms forward, thumbs 
touching, then, after a short pause, close all the fingers and thumbs except 
the two outer fingers of the right hand, — tivelve, (31) again place the hands 
side by side with fingers all spread or separated, and move them in a hori- 
zontal curve toward the right, — went out of camp, (32) and make the sign 
given as No. 25, — Bannock, (33) that of No. 2, — camp, (34) then join the 
hands as in No. 3 1 , from the right towards- the front, — Pah-TItes returned, (35) 
close the right hand, leaving the index only extended, move it forward and 
downward from the mouth three or four times, pointing forward, each time 
ending the movement at a diflFerent point, — I talked to them, (36) both hands 
pointing upward, fingers and thumbs separated, palms facing and about 
four inches apart, held in front of the. body as far as possible in that posi- 
4 s i^ 
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tion, — the men in council, (37) point toward the east with the index appar- 
ently curving downward over the horizon, then gradually elevate it to an 
altitude of 45°, — talked all night and until nine dcloch next morning, (38) bring 
the closed hands, with forefingers extended, upward and forward from their 
respective sides, and place them side by side, palms forward, in front, — my 
brother, (39) followed by the gesture. No. 18, directed toward the left and 
front, — rode, (40) by No. 7, — the head chief, (41) and No. 2, — camp. 

(42) Continue by placing the hands, slightly curved, palm to palm, 
holding them about six inches below the right ear, the head being inclined 
considerably in that direction, — one sleep (night), (43) make sign No. 14, — 
white man, (44) raise the left hand to the level of the elbow forward from 
the left hip, fingers pointing upward, thumb and forefinger closed, — three, 
(45) and in this position draw them toward the body and slightly to the 
right, — came, (46) then make gesture No. 42, — sleep; (47) point with the 
right index to the eastern horizon, — in the morning, (48)- make sign No. 
14, — white man, (49), hold the left hand nearly at arm's length before the 
body, back up, thumb and forefinger closed, the remaining fingers pointing 
downward, — three, (50) with the right index-finger make gesture No. 35, 
the movement being directed towards the left hand, — talked to them, (51) 
motion along the ground with the left hand, from the body toward the left 
and front, retaining the position of the fingers just stated (in No. 49), — 
they went, (52) tap toward the ground, as in gesture No. 6, with the left 
hand nearly at arm's length, — to their camp. 

(53) Make gesture No. 18 toward the front, — / rode, (51) extend the 
right hand to the left and front, and tap towards the earth several times as 
in sign No. 6, having the fingers and thumb collected to a point, — camp of 
the white men. (55) Close both hands, with the forefingers of each partly 
extended and crooked, and place one on either side of the forehead, palms 
forward, — cattle (a steer), (56) hold- the left hand loosely extended, back for- 
ward, about twenty inches before the breast, and strike the back of the 
partly extended right hand into the left, — shot, (57) make a short upward 
curved movement with both hands, their position unchanged, over and 
downward toward the right,— /eM over, killed, (58) then hold the left hand a 
short distance before the body at the height of the elbow, palm downward, 
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fingers closed, with the thumb lying over the second joint of the fore- 
finger, extend the flattened right hand, edge down, before the body, just 
by the knuckles of the left, and draw the hand towards the body, repeating 
the movement, — shinned, (59) make the sign given in No. 25, — Bannoclc, 
(60) place both hands with spread fingers upward and palms forward, thumb 
to thumb, before the right shoulder, moving them with a tremulous motion 
toward the left and front, ^came- in, (G 1 ) make three short movements 
toward the ground in front, with the left hand, fingers loosely curved, and 
pointing downward, — camp of the three white men, (()2) then with the right 
hand open and flattened, edge down, cut towards the body as well as to the 
right and left, — cut up the meat, (63) and make the pantomimic gesture of 
handing it around, to the visitors. 

(64) Make sign No. 35, the movement being directed to the left hand, 
as held in No. 49, — told the white men, (G5) grasping the hair on the right side 
of the head with the left hand, and drawing the extended right hand with 
the edffe towards and across the side of the head from behind forward, — to 
scalp; (66) close the right hand, leaving the index partly extended, and wave 
it several times quickly from side to side a short distance before the face, 
slightly shaking the head at the same time, — no, (67) make gesture No. 4, — 
me, (68) repeat No. 65, — scalp, (69) and raising the forelock high with the 
left hand, straighten the whole frame with a triumphant air, — make me a 
great chief. (70) Close the right hand with the index fully extended, place 
the tip to the mouth and direct it firmly forward and downward toward the 
ground, — stop, (71) then placing the hands, pointing upward, side by side, 
thumbs touching, and all the fingers separated, move them from near the 
breast outward toward the right, palms facing that direction at termination 
of movement, — the Bannochs went to one side, (72) with the right hand 
closed, index curved, palm downward, point toward the western horizon, 
and at arm's length dip the finger downward,— a/fer sunset, (73) make the 
gesture given as No. 14.,— white men, (74) pointing to the heart as in No. 4,— 
and I, (75) conclude by making gesture No. 18 from near body toward the 
left, four times, at the end of each movement the hands remaining in the 
same position, thrown slightly upward,— we /owr escaped on horseback. 
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The above was paraphrased orally by the narrator as follows : Hearing 
of the trouble in the north, I started eastward from my camp in Western 
Nevada, when, upon arriving at Winnemucca Station, I received telegraphic 
orders from the head chief to go north to induce our bands in that region 
to escape the approaching difficulties with the Bannocks. I started for Camp 
McDermit, where I remained one night. Leaving next morning in com- 
pany with nine others, we rode on for four days and a half. Soon after our 
arrival at the Pah-Ute camp, two Bannocks came in, when I sent twelve 
Pah-Utes to their camp to ask them all to come in to hold council. These 
messengers soon returned, when I collected all the Pah-Utes and talked to 
them all night regarding the dangers of an alliance with the Bannocks and 
of their continuance in that locality. Next morning I sent my brother to 
the chief, Winnemucca, with a report of proceedings. 

On the following day three white men rode into camp, who had come 
up to aid in persuading the Pah-Utes to move away from the border. Next 
morning I consulted with them respecting future operations, after which they 
went away a short distance to their camp. I then followed them, where I 
shot and killed a steer, and while skinning it the Bannocks came in, when 
the meat was distributed. The Bannocks being disposed to become violent 
at any moment, the white men became alarmed, when I told them that 
rather than allow them to be scalped I would be scalped myself in defend- 
ing them, for which action I would be considered as great a chief as Win- 
nemucca by my people. When I told the Bannocks to cease threatening 
the white men they all moved to one side a short distance to hold a war 
council, and after the sun went down the white men arid I mounted our 
horses and fled toward the south, whence we came. 

Some of the above signs seem to require explanation. N4tshes was 
facing the west during the whole of this narration, and by the right he 
signified the north; this will explain the significance of his gesture to the 
right in Nos. 11 and 17, and to the left in No. 75. 

No. 2 (repeated in Nos. 22, 27, 33, and 41), designates an Indian brush 
lodge, and although Natshes has not occupied one for some years, the ges- 
ture illustrates the original conception in the round form of the foundation 
of poles, branches, and brush, the interlacing of which in the construction 
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of the wick'-i-up lias survived in gestures Nos. 3 and 23 (the latter referring 
to more than one, i. e., an encampment) 

The sign for Bannock, No. 25 (also 32 and 59), has its origin from the 
tradition among the Pah-Utes that the Bannocks were in the habit, of cut- 
ting the throats of their victims. This sign is made with the index instead 
of the similar gesture with the flat hand, which among several tribes denotes 
the Sioux, but the Pah-Utes examined had no specific sign for that body of 
Indians, not having been in sufficient contact with them. 

"A stopping place," referred to in Nos. 6, 12, 52, and 54, represents 
the settlement, station, or camp of white men, and is contradistinguished by 
merely dotting toward the ground instead of indicating a circle. 

It will also be seen that in several instances, after indicating the nation- 
ality, the fingers previously used in representing, the number were repeated 
without its previously accompanying specific gesture, as in No. 6 1 , where the 
three fingers of the left hand represented the men (white) , and the three move- 
ments toward the ground signified the camp or tents of the three (white) men. 

This also occurs in the gesture (Nos. 59, 60, and 71) employed, for the 
Bannocks, which, having been once specified, is used subseqijently without 
its specific preceding sign for the tribe represented. 

The rapid connection of the signs Nos. 57 and 58, and of Nos. 74 and 
75 indicates the conjunction, so that they are severally readily understood 
as "shot and killed," and "the white men and I." The same remark applies 
to Nos. 15 and 16, "the nine and I." 

In the examination of the sign-language it is important to form a clear 
distinction between signs proper and symbols. All characters in Indian 
picture-writing have been loosely styled symbols, and as there is no logical 
distinction between the characters impressed with enduring form, and when 
merely outlined in the ambient air, *all Indian gestures, motions, and atti- 
tudes might with equal appropriateness be called symbolic. Wliile, how- 
ever, all symbols come under the generic head of signs, very few signs are 
in accurate classification symbols. S. T. Coleeidge has defined a symbol 
to be a sign included in the idea it represents. This may be intelligible if 
it is intended that an ordinary sign is extraneous to the concept, and, rather 
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than directly suggested by it, is invented to express it by some representa- 
tion or analogy, while a symbol may be evolved by a process of thought 
from the concept itself; but it ia no very exhaustive or practically useful 
distinction. Symbols are less obvious and more artificial than mere signs, 
require convention, are not only abstract, but metaphysical, and often need 
explanation from history, rehgion, and customs. , Our symbols of the ark, 
dove, olive branch, and rainbow would be wholly meaningless to people 
unfamiliar with the Mosaic or some similar cosmology, as would be the 
cross and the crescent to those ignorant of history. The last-named objects 
appeared in the lower class of emblems when used in designating the con- 
flicting powers of Christendom and Islamism. Emblems do not necessarily 
require any analogy between the objects representing and those, or the 
qualities, represented, but may arise from pure accident. After a scurrilous 
jest the beggar's wallet became the emblem of the confederated nobles, the 
Gueux, of the Netherlands ; and a sling, in the early minority of Louis XIV, 
was adopted from the refrain of a song by the Frondeur opponents of 
Mazarin. The several tribal signs for the Sioux, Arapaho, Cheyenne, &c., 
are their emblems precisely as the star-spangled flag is that of the United 
States, but there is nothing symbolic in any of them. So the signs for indi- 
vidual chiefs, when not merely translations of their names, are emblematic 
of their- family totems or personal distinctions, and are no more symbols 
than are the distinctive shoulder-straps of army officers. The crux ansata 
and the circle formed by a snake biting its tail are symbols, but consensus 
as well as invention was necessary for their establishment, and -our Indians 
have produced nothing so esoteric, nothing which they intended for herme- 
neutic as distinct from mnemonic purposes. Sign-language can undoubtedly 
be employed to express highly metaphysical ideas, indeed is so employed 
by educated deaf-mutes, but to do that in a system requires a development 
of the mode of expression consequent upon a similar development of the 
mental idiocrasy of thu gesturers far beyond any yet found among historic 
tribes north of Mexico. A very few of their signs may at first appeaf to 
be symboHc, yet even those on closer examination will probably be rele- 
gated to the class of emblems, as was the case of that for " Partisan" given 
by tlie Prince of Wied. By that title he meant, as indeed was the common 
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expression of the Canadian voyageurs, a leader of an occasional or volunteer 
war party, and the sign he reports as follows : " Make first the sign of the 
pipe, afterwards open the thumb and index-finger of the right hand, back 
of the hand outward, and move it forward and upward in a curve." This 
is explained by the author's account in a different connection, that to become 
recognized as a leader of such a war party as above mentioned, the first 
act among the tribes using the sign was the consecration, by fasting suc- 
ceeded by feasting, of a medicine pipe without ornament, which the leader 
of the expedition afterward bore before him as his badge of authority, and 
it therefore naturally became an emblematic sign.. There may be inter- 
est in noting that the "Calendar of the Dakota Nation" (Bulletin U. S. 
G. and Gr. Survey, vol. iii, No 1), gives a figure (No. 43, A. D. 1842) 
showing "One Feather," a Sioux chief who raised in that year a large 
war party against the Crows, which fact is simply denoted by his hold- 
ing out demonstratively an unornamented pipe. The point urged is that 
while any sign or emblem can be converted by convention into a symbol, 
or be explained as such by perverted ingenuity, it is futile to seek for 
symbolism in the stage of aboriginal development, and to interpret the con- 
ception of particular signs by that form of psychologic exuberance were to 
fall into mooning mysticism. This was shown by a correspondent of the 
present writer, who enthusiastically lauded the Dakota Calendar (edited by 
the latter, and a mere figuration of successive occurrences) as a numerical 
exposition of the great doctrines of the Sun religion in the equations of 
time, and proved to his own satisfaction that our Indians preserved her- 
meneutically the lost geometric cultus of pre-Cushite scientists. He might 
as well have deciphered it as the tabulated dynasties of the pre-Adamite 

kings. 

A lesson was learned by the writer as to the abbreviation of signs, and 
the possibility of discovering the original meaning of those most obscure, 
from the attempts of a Cheyenne to convey the idea of old mm. He held 
his right hand forward, bent at elbow, fingers and thumb closed sidewise. 
This not conveying any sense he found a long stick, bent his back, and sup- 
ported his frame in a tottering step by the stick held, as was before only 
imagined. There at once was decrepit age dependent on a staff. The 
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principle of abbreviation or reduction may be illustrated by supposing a 
person, under circumstances forbidding the use of the voice, seeking to call 
attention to a particular bird on a tree, and failing to do so by mere indication. 
Descriptive signs ar«3 resorted to, perhaps suggesting the bill and wings of the 
bird, its manner of clinging to the twig with its feet, its size by seeming to 
hold it between the hands, its color by pointing to objects of the same hue ; 
perhaps by the action of shooting into a tree, picking up the supposed 
fallen game, and plucking feathers. These are continued until understood, 
and if one sign or group of signs pi-oves to be successful that will be re- 
peated on the next occasion by both persons engaged, and when becoming 
familiar between them and others will be more and more abbreviated. To 
this degree only, when the signs of the Indians have from ideographic form 
become demotic, are they conventional, and none of them are arbitrary, but 
in them, as in all his actions, man had at first a definite meaning or purpose, 
together with method in their after changes or modifications. The forma- 
tion and reception of signs upon a generally understood principle, by which 
they may be comprehended when seen for the first time, has been before 
noticed as one of the causes of the report of a common code, as out of a 
variety of gestures, each appropriate to express a particular idea, an ob- 
server may readily have met the same one in several localities. 

It were needless to suggest to any qualified observer that there is in 
the gesture-speech no organized sentence such as is integrated in the lan- 
guages of civilization, and that he must not look for articles or particles or 
passive voice or case or grammatic gender, or even what we use as a sub- 
stantive or a verb, as a subject or a predicate, or as qualifiers or inflexions. 
The sign radicals, without being specifically any of our parts of speech, 
may be all of them in turn. He will find no part of grammar beyond the 
pictorial grouping which may be classed under the scholastic head of syn- 
tax, but that exception is sufficiently important to make it desirable that 
specimens of narratives and speeches in the exact order of their gesticula- 
tion should be reported. The want before mentioned, of a sufficiently com- 
plete and exact collection of tales and talks in the sign-language of the 
Indians, leaves it impossible to dwell now upon their syntax, but the sub- 
ject has received much discussion in connection with the order of deaf-mute 
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signs as compared with oral speech, some notes of which, condensed from 
the speculations of Valade and others, are as follows: 

In mimic construction there are to be considered both the order in which 
the signs succeed one another and the relative positions in which they are 
made, the latter remaining longer in the memory than the former, and 
spoken language may sometimes in its early infancy have reproduced the 
ideas of a sign-picture without commencing from the same point. So the 
order, as in Grreek and Latin, is very variable. In nations among whom the 
alphabet was introduced without the intermediary to any impressive degree 
of picture-writing, the order being, 1, language of signs, almost superseded 
by, 2, spoken language, and, 3, alphabetic writing, men would write in the 
order in which they had been accustomed to speak. But if at a time when 
spoken language was still rudimentary, intercourse being mainly carried on 
by signs, figurative writing was invented, the order of the figures will be 
the order of the signs, and the same order will pass into the spoken lan- 
guage. Hence Leibnitz says truly that " the writing of the Chinese might 
seem to have been invented by a deaf person." Their oral language has 
not known the phases which have given to the Indo-European tongues 
their formation and gramma,tical parts. In the latter, signs were conquered 
by speech, while in. the former, speech received the yoke. 

If the collocation of the figures of Indians taking the place of our sen- 
tences shall establish no rule of construction, it will at least show the 
natural order of ideas in the aboriginal mind and the several modes of 
inversion by which they pass from the known to the unknown, beginning 
with the dominant idea or that supposed to be best known. So far as 
studied by the present writer the Indian sign-utterance, as well as that 
natural to deaf-mutes, appears to retain the characteristic of pantomime in 
giving first the principal figure, and in adding the accessories successively; 
the ideographic expressions being in the ideological order. 

As of sentences so of words, strictly known as such, there can be no 
accurate translation. So far from the signs representing words as logo- 
graphs, they do not in their presentation of the ideas of actions, objects^ 
and events, under pliysical forms, even suggest words, which must be skill- 
fully fitted to them by the glossarist and laboriously derived from them" by 
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the philologer. The use of words in formulation, still more in terminology, 
is so wide a departure from primitive conditions as to be incompatible with 
the only primordial language yet discovered. No dictionary of signs will 
be exhaustive for the simple reason that the signs are exhaustless, nor will 
it be exact because there cannot be a correspondence between signs and 
words taken individually. Words and signs both change their meaning 
from the c6ntext. A single word may express a complex idea, to be fully 
rendered only by a group of signs, and, vice versa, a single sign may suffice 
for a number of words. The list annexed to the present pamphlet is by no 
means intended for exact translation, but as a suggestion of headings or 
titles of signs arranged alphabetically for mere convenience. 

It will be interesting to ascertain the varying extent of familiarity 
with sign-language among the members of the several tribes, ho.w lai'ge a 
proportion possess any skill in it, the average amount of their vocabulary, 
the degree to which women become proficient, and the age at which chil- 
dren commence its practice. The statement is made by Titchkematski that 
the Kaiowa and Comanche women know nothing of the sign-language, while 
the Cheyenne women are versed in it. As he is a Cheyenne, however, he 
may not have a large circle of feminine acquaintances beyond his own tribe, 
and his negative testimony is not valuable. A more general assertion is 
that the signs used by males and females are diJfferent, though mutually un- 
derstood, and some minor points of observation may be indicated, such as 
whether the commencement of counting upon the fingers is upon those of 
the right or the left hand, and whether Indians take pains to look toward 
the south when suggesting the course of the sun, which would give the 
motion from left to right 

CLASSIFICATION AND ANALYSIS. 

An important division of the deaf-mute signs is into natural and method- 
ical, the latter being sometimes called artificial and stigmatized as parasitical. 
But signs may be artificial — that is, natural, but improved and enriched by 
art — and even arbitrary, without being strictly what is termed methodical, 
the latter being part of the instruction of deaf-mutes, founded upon spoken 
languages, and adapted to the words and grammatical forms of thos6 Ian-. 
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guages. This division is not appropi-iate to the signs of Indians, which are 
all natural in this sense, and in their beauty, grace, and impressiveness. In 
another meaning of " natural," given by deaf-mute authorities, it has little 
distinction from "innate," and still another, "conveying the meaning at first 
sight," is hardly definite. 

The signs of our Indians may be divided, in accordance with the mode 
of their consideration, into innate (generall}^ emotional) and invented ; into 
developed and abridged ; into radical and derivative ; and into, 1.. Indica- 
tive, as directly as possible of the object intended; 2. Imitative, represent- 
ing it by configurative drawing; 3. Operative, referring to actions; and 
4. Expressive, being chiefly facial. As they are rhetorically as well as 
directly figurative, they may be classified under the tropes of metaphor, 
synecdoche, metonymy, and catachresis, with as much or as little advantage 
as has been gained by the labeling in text-books of our figures of articulate 
speech. 

The most useful division, however, for the analysis and report with 
which collectors are concerned is into single and compound, each including 
a number of subordinate groups, examples of which will be useful. Some 
of those here submitted are taken from the selected list before introduced 
to discriminate between the alleged universality of the signs themselves and 
of. their use as an art, and the examples of deaf-mute signs have been 
extracted from those given for the same purpose by Mgr. D. De Haekne in 
his admirable analysis of those signs, which also has been used so far as ap- 
plicable. Those will be equally illustrative, both the Indian and deaf-niute 
signs being but dialects of a common stock, and while all the examples might 
be taken from the collection of Indian signs already made, the main object 
of the present work is to verify and correct that collection rather than to 
publish more of it than necessary, with possible perpetuation of error in 
some details. 

SINGLE SIGNS. 

Single signs have been often styled " simple," which term is objection- 
able because liable to be confounded with the idea of " plain," in which 
sense nearly all Indian signs, being natural, are simple They are such 
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as show only one phase or quality of the object signified. The following 
are the principal forms which they take : 

1. Indication or representation of the object to be described. This is the 
Indicative division before mentioned. All the signs for " I, myself" given 
above, are examples, and another is the wetting of the tip of the finger by 
deaf-mutes to indicate humidity, the species being in the latter case used for 
the genus. 

2. Drawing the outlines of the object, or more generally a part of the 
outlines. The Imitative or configurative division of signs reappears in this 
class and the one following. Example : The above sign for " dog," which 
conforms to the outline of its head and back. 

3. Imitation of the condition or of the action. 

(a.) Imitation of the condition or state of being. Under this form 
come nearly all the designations of size and measure. See some under 
«' Quantity," above. 

(h.) Imitation of the action, or of activity in connection with the object. 
Most of the ideas which we express by verbs come in this category, but in 
sign-language they are as properly substantives or adjectives. They may 
be Imitative when the action, as of " eating," is simulated in pantomime ; or 
Operative, as when "walking" is actually performed by taking steps; or 
Expressive, as when " grief," " weeping," appears in facial play. 

4. The contact had with the object, or the manner of using it. For "break" 
an imaginary stick may be snapped and the two parts looked at as if sep- 
arated. See above signs for "destroyed." (Bodge.) A knife and most other 
utensils are expressed by their use. 

5. One part taken for the whole, or particular signs made to 'represent all 
the signs of an object. 

This class has reference to synecdoche. The Cheyenne sign for " old 
age " given above is an example. 

6. How an object is produced or prepared. 

Here is metonymy representing the cause for the effect. An example 
may be found among us when a still wine is indicated by the action of 
drawing a cork from a bottle, effervescent champagne by cutting the wires, 
and coffee by the imaginary grinding of the berry. 
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7. The place where the object is to be found, either according to its natiire 
or as a general rule. 

Here is again the application • of metonymy. Example: "White," 
expressed by touching the teeth ; " black," the hair (which nearly always 
has that color among Indians) ; " red," the lips Articles of clothing are 
similarly indicated. 

8. The effect, result, influence, and moral impression of the object. 

In this class are specially comprised the substantives, adjectives, and 
verbs which express the dispositions and impressions of the soul. 

The Expressive gesture or sign dominates here, as might be supposed. 
It is generally the effect for the cause, by metonymy, which is expressed. 
Among the signs for "good" and "bad," above given, are several examples. 

COMPOUND SIGNS. 

Compound signs are those which portray several sides, features, or 
qualities of the object designed. They are generally more developed than 
those which are called single, although they also can be, and in fact often 
are, abridged in practice. 

The various categories of compound signs may be reduced to certain 
heads, forming the following classes : 

1. Objects that are represented by a generical or radical indication, with 
one or more specific marks. Example : The deaf-mute sign for " rich," which 
is the generic sign for " man " and the specific sign of activity in counting 
out money. Under this class are arranged — 

(a.) The attributes, either adjective or participle, employed to indicate 
state or pairentage, whether the generical sign is expressed or understood. 
The signs for "offspring" and "woman," given above, combined, mean 

" daughter." 

(&.) The designation of most birds and many animals. Example: The 
deaf-mutes for " goose " make the generic sign for " bird," viz, an imitation 
of flying, and add that of a waddling walk. 

(c.) The designation of flowers and plants. Example: The deaf-mutes 
gesture " rose" by the sign of "flower," growing from the fingers, and the 
action of smelling, then the sign for " red." 
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2. Several parts or specific marks. " Hail " is shown by the sign for 
" white," then its falhng rapidly from above and striking head, arms, &c., 
or by signs for " rain " and " hard." 

3. Origin or source, and use of the object (for the object itself, by 
metonymy). A pen would once have been understood by the sign for 
" goose," before mentioned, followed by the action of writing. 

4. Effects for causes (also by metonymy). For " wind" blow with the 
mouth and make with the hands the motion of the wind in a determined 
direction. 

5. Form and use. 

The family of signs composing this category is very numerous. The 
form is generally traced with the forefinger of the right hand in space, or 
by the deaf-mutes sometimes upon a- surface represented by the left hand 
open ; but the latter device, i. e., of using the left hand as a supposed draft- 
ing surface, has not been reported of the Indians. The use, or employment, 
is expressed by the position of the hands or arms, or by a pantomimic 
movement of the whole body. A good example is " hospital," composed of 
"house," "sick," and "many." 

6. Outline of the object and the place where it is found. Example : The 
horns drawn from the head, in one of the signs given above for " deer." 
( Titchkemdtski. ) 

7. Shape, and one or m.ore specific marks. Other signs given for "deer" 
may be instanced. 

8. Way of using and specific marks of the object. "Chalk" would be 
distinguished from " pen," before given, by the sign of " white," followed 
by the action of writing. 

9. Shape, mode of using, and specific marks. "Paper" would be 
shown by tracing its length and breadth, if necessary by the motion of 
folding, succeeded by that of writing, and, to make it still more distinct, 
by "white." 

10. End for which an object is used, or its make, and the place where it is 
found. Example : "Sword," by drawing from a supposed sheath and strik- 
ing; and "milk," by signs for "white," "milking," and "drinking." 

11. Place and specific mark. The deaf-mute shows "spider" by opening 
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all the fingers of both hands, pointing with the left hand to a wall, then to 
a corner in the wall shown by the index of the right. 

12. Place, manner of using, or mode of arrangement. The pantomime of 
piitting on shoes or stockings by whites or moccasins by Indians indicates 
those articles. 

13. Negation of the reverse of what it is desired to describe. Examples : 
"Fool— no," given above, would be "wise." "Grood— no," would be "bad." 
This mode of expression is very frequent, and has led observers to report 
the absence of positive signs for the ideas negatived, with sometimes as lit- 
tle propriety as if when an ordinary speaker chose to use the negative form 
"not good," it should be inferred that he was ignorant of the word " bad." 

14. Attenuation or diminution of an object stronger or greater than that 
which it is desired torepresent, and the converse. Damp would be "wet — Httle"; 
cool, "cold — ^little"; hot, " warm.— much." In this connection it may be 
noted that the degree of motion sometimes indicates a diflferent shade of 
meaning, of which the graduation of the signs for "bad" and "contempt" 
(Matthews) is an instance, but is more frequently used for emphasis, as is 
the raising of the voice in speech or italicizing and capitalizing in print. 
The meaning of the same motion is often modified, individualized, or accen- 
tuated by associated facial changes and postures of the body not essential 
to the sign, which emotional changes and postures are at once the most 
difficult to describe and the most interesting when intelligently reported, 
not only because they infuse life into the skeleton sign, but because they 
may belong to the class of innate expressions. Facial variations are not 
confined to use in distinguishing synonyms, but amazing successes have 
been recorded in which long narratives have been communicated between 
deaf-mutes wholly by play of the features, the hands and arms being tied 
for the experiment. 

There remains to be mentioned as worthy of attention the principle of 
opposition, as between the right and left hands, and between the thumb and 
forefinger and the little finger, which appears among Indians in some 
expressions for "above," "below," "forward," "back," but is not so com- 
mon as among the methodical, distinguished from the natural, signs of deaf- 
' mutes. This principle is illustrated by the following remarks of Col. Dodge, 
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which also bear upon the subdivision last above mentioned: "Above" is 
indicated by holding the left hand horizontal, and in front of the body, 
fingers open, but joined together, palm upward. The right hand is then 
placed horizontal, fingei's open but joined, palm downward, an inch or more 
above the left, and raised and lowered a few inches several times, the left 
hand being perfectly still. If the thing indicated as "above" is only a little 
above, this concludes the sign, but if it be considerably above, the right 
hand is raised higher and higher as the height to be expressed is greater, 
until, if enormously above, the Indian will raise his right hand as high as 
possible, and, fixing his eyes on the zenith, emit a duplicate grunt, the more 
prolonged as he desires to express the greater height. All this time the left 
hand is held perfectly motionless. "Below" is exactly the same, except 
that all movement is made by the left or lower hand, the right being held 
motionless, palm downward, and the eyes- looking down. 

The code of the Cistercian monks -was based in large part on a system 
of opposition which would more likely be wrought out by an intentional 
process of invention than by spontaneous figuration, and is rather of mne- 
monic than suggestive value They made two fingers at the right side of 
the nose stand for "friend," and the same at the left side for "enemy," by 
some fanciful connection with right and wrong, and placed the little finger 
on the tip of the nose for "fool" merely because it had been decided to put 
the forefinger there for "wise man." 

DETAILS OF DESCRIPTION AND ILLUSTRATION. 

The signs of the Indians appear to consist of motions rather than posi- 
tions — a fact enhancing the difficulty both of their description and illustra- 
tion — and the motions are generally large and free, seldom minute. It 
seems also to be the general rule among Indians as among deaf-mutes that 
the point of the finger is used to trace outlines and the palm of the hand 
to describe surfaces. From an examination of the identical signs made for 
the same object by Indians of the same tribe and band to each other, they 
appear to make most gestures with little regard to the position of the fingers 
and to vary in such arrangement from individual taste. Some of the elab- 
orate descriptions, giving with great detail the attitude of the fingers of any 
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particular gesturer and the inches traced by his motions, are of as little 
necessity as would be a careful reproduction of Ihe flourishes of tailed let- 
ters and the thickness of down-strokes in individual chirography when 
quoting a written word. The fingers must be in some position, but that is 
frequently accidental, not contributing to the general and essential effect, 
and there is a custom or "fashion" in which not only different tribes, but 
different persons in the same tribe gesture the same sign with different 
degrees of beauty, for there lis calligraphy in sign-language, though no 
recognized orthography. It is nevertheless better to describe and illustrate 
with unnecessary minuteness than to fail in reporting a real differentiation. 
There are, also, in fact, many signs formed by mere positions of the 
fingers, some of which are abbreviations, but in others the arrangement 
of the fingers in itself forms a picture. An instance of the latter is one 
of the signs given for the " bear," viz, middle and third finger of right hand 
clasped down by the thumb, fore and little finger extended crooked down- 
ward. {TitchkemdtsM.) This reproduction of the animal's peculiar claws, with 
the hand in any position relative to the body, would suffice without the 
pantomime of scratching in the air, which is added only if it should not be 
at once comprehended. In order to provide for such cases of minute. rep- 
resentation a sheet of " Tvpus of Hand Positions " has been prepared, 
and if none of them exactly correspond to a sign observed, the one most 
nearly corresponding can be readily altered by a few strokes of pen or 
pencil. The sheet of " Outlines op Aem Positions," giving front and side 
figures with arms pendent, is also presented as a labor-saving device. The 
directidns upon these sheets as illustrated by the sheet of "Examples," 
which concludes this pamphlet, are, it is hoped, sufficiently ample to show 
their proposed use, and copies of them, to any requisite number, will cheer- 
fully be mailed, together with-^cial stamps for return postage on contribu- 
tions, by application to the address given below. 

LIST OF SIGNS DESIEED. 

The following is a condensed list, prepared for the use of observers, of 
the headings under which the gesture-signs of the North American Indians 
have been collated for comparison witli -each other and with those of deaf- 
5 s L 
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mutes and of foreign tribes of men, and not intended to be translated into a 
mere vocabulary, the nature of the elementary principles governing the 
combinations in the two modes of expression being diverse. Many syno- 
nyms have been omitted which will readily fall into place when a sign for 
them may be noticed,-and it is probable that many of them, depending upon 
the context and upon facial expression will be separately distinguished only 
with great difficulty. Even when the specific practice of the sign-language 
has been discontinued, the gesture formerly used for a sign as substitute 
for words may survive as a customary accompaniment to oratory or impas- 
sioned conversation, therefore should be noted. The asterisk prefixed to 
some of the words indicates those for which the signs or gestures made are 
specially desired — ^in some cases for their supposed intrinsic value, and in 
others on account of the incompleteness of their description as yet obtained, 
but it is not intended that signs corresponding with the words without an 
asterisk will not be welcomed. Observers should only regard this list as 
suggestive, and it is hoped, will add all signs that may be considered by 
them to be of interest. Those for many animals and utensils, weapons, 
articles of clothing, and similar common objects, have been omitted from 
the list because the number of them of a merely configurative or pan- 
tomimic character in' the present collection was sufficient in comparison 
with their value, but when any distinct conception for them in signs is 
remarked it should be contributed. 

Printed forms and outlines similar to those shown at the end of this 
pamphlet, prepared to diminish the labor of description and illustration, 
will be furnished on request mailed to 

CoL. Q-AERiCK Malleey, U. 8. A., 
Bureau of Ethnology, Smithsonian Institution, 

P. 0. Box 585, Washington, D. C. 



*Above. 


Arrow, To hit with 


an. 


♦Before. 


Add, To; more. 


Autumn, fall. 




♦Beginning; ( 


Admiration. 


Battle. 




ment. 


Anger. 


Bear. 




♦Behind. 


Arrow. 


Beaver. 




♦Below; under. 
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Big. 

Bison, (buffalo.) 

Black. 

Blue. 

Boat, canoe. 

Bow, weapon. 

Brave. 

Break, broken. 

Bring to me; or to us. 

Broad. 

Brother. 

Capture, To. 

Cbief. 

, War. 

Child ; baby, infant. 

, offspring. 

Clear. 

Clothing; buffalo-robe or 
skin. 

, woolen blanket. 

Cloud. 

Cold ; it is cold. 

Come; arrive; coming. 

come back. 

come here. 

Companion. 

* Comparison; more, most. 

* Contempt. 
Content, satisfaction. 

* Cross; sulky. 

* Danger. 
Daughter. 
Day, 

to-day. 

to-morrow. 

yesterday. 

Dead; death. 
Deer. 

* Defiance. 

* Destroyed, ruined. 

* Different, contrasted. 
Discontent, dissatisfaction. 

* Disgust. 
Dog. 

Drink; drinking. 
Earth, ground. 



East. 

End, done. 

Enough. 

Equal. 

Exchange. 

Pail, To. 

Par. 

Pat, of a person. 

Pat, of meat. 

Pear. 

, a coward; cowardice. 

Pemale, appUed to animals. 

Pight. 

Pire, flame. 

Plat. 

Plour. 

Ply, To. 

Fool, foolish. 

Porest. 

*Porever, alw-ays. 

Porget; forgotten. 

Pound ; discovered. 

Priend. 

Prost. 

Pull, as a box or sack. 

*Puture, to come (in time). 

Gap; canon. 

* Generous. 
Girl. 

Give, to me or to us. 

Glad; joy. 

Go; go away. 

God. 

Good. 

*Gone; departed. 

* , lost, spent. 

Grandmother. 
Grass. 

* Gray. 
Grease. 
Great, 
Green. 

* Grief, sorrow. 

* Grow, To. 
Gun. 

, To hit with a. 



Gun shot. 

Hair. 

Halt! 

*Halt; a stopping-place. 

Hard. 

*Hate. 

He; another person; they. 

Hear, heard. 

Heavy. 

*Help, To; to assist. 

* Here. 

Hide; to conceal; secret. 

High; as a hill. 

Hill. 

* Honest. 

* Horror. 

* Humble, humility. 
Hunting, for game. 
Husband. 

I; personal pronoun. 
Ice. 

* Imprudent, rash. 
*In; within. 
Indecision, doubt. 
Kill, killing. 
Kind. 

Know, To. 

1 know. 

I do not know. 



Lance; spear. 

Large, great in extent. 

in quantity. 

*Leaves, of a tree. 
Lie, falsehood. 
Lie, down. 
Light, daylight, 

in weight. 

Lightning. 
Listen, To. 
Little; small in quantity. 

, in size. 

Lodge; tepee; wigwam. 

Entering a. 

Long, in extent of surface. 

in lapse of time. 

Look! See! 
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Look, To. 

Love, affection. 

Male, applied to animals. 

Man. 

Many. 

Marching, traveling. 

* Medicine-man, Shaman. 
Medicine in Indian sense. 
Mine; my property. 
Moon, month. 
Morning. 

Mother. 

Mountain. 

Much. 

Near. 

Negro. 

Night. 

No, negative. 

None; I have none. 

Nothing. 

Now. 

Number; quantity. 

Obtain. 

Old. 

Opposite. 

Out; outward ; without (in 

position). 
Paint. 
Parent. 

*Past; over (in time). 
Patience. 
Peace. 
Pistol. 
Poor, lean. 

* , indigent. 

Prairie. 
Prayer. 
Pretty; handsome. 

* Pride. 
Prisoner. 

, To take. 

Property; possession; have; 

belong. 
♦Prudent, cautious. 
Question; inquiry; what? 
Eain. 
Red. 



Eepeat, often. 

Eetreat; return through 

fear. 
Ridge. 
River. 

Rocky, as a hill. 
Run; running. 
Same, similar. 
Scalp. 

Search, to seek for. 
See, To; seeing. 
Seen. 

* Shame; ashamed. 

* Short, in extent. 

* Short, in time. 
Sick, ill. 

Sing. 
Sister. 
Sit down. 

* Slave, servant. 
Sleep. 

Slow. 

Small. 

Snow. 

Soft. 

Son. 

Sour. 

Speak, To. 

* Spring (season). 
Steamboat. 

* Stingy. 
Stone. 
Storm. 
Strong, strength. 

* Submission. 

* Summer. 
Sun. 
Sunrise. 
Sunset. 
Surprise. 
Surrender. 
Surround. 
Sweet. 
Swift. 

Talk, conversation. 

*Time. 

Taste. 



Think. 

Thunder. 

Time of day; hour. 

* a long time. 

* a short time. 

Tired, weary. 

Told me, A person. 

Tomahawk; ax. 

Trade, barter, buy. 

Travel, To. 

*Tree. 

True, It is. 

Truth. 

♦Try, To; to attempt. 

Understand. 

Understand, Do not. 

*Vain, vanity. 

♦Tillage, Indian. 

♦ , "White man's 

War. 

War, To declare. 

Water. 

♦Well, in health. 

When? 

Whence? 

Where? 

White. . 

White man; American. 

Wicked; bad heart. 

Wide, in extent. 

Wife. 

♦ Wild. 

Wind, air in motion. 

♦ Winter. 

♦Wise; respected for wis- 
dom. 

♦ Wish ; desire for. 
Without; deprivation. 
Woman; squaw. 
Wonder. 

Work, To; to perform. 

Year. 

♦Yellow. 

Yes, affirmation. 

You. 



OUTLINES FOR ARM POSITIONS IN GESTURE-LANGUAGE. 





N. B.— The gestures, to be indicated by corrected positions of arms and by dotted lines showing the 
motion from the initial to the final positions (which are severally marked by an arrow-head and a cross- 
see sheet of Examples), will be always shown as they appear to an observer facing the gestnrer, the 
front or side outline, or both, being used as most convenient. The special positions of hands and fingers 
■will be designated by reference to the "Types oi- Hand Position's." For brevity in the written descrip- 
tion, "hand" may be used for "right hand," when that one alone is employed' in any particular ges- 
ture. In oases where the conception or origin of any sign is not obvious, if it can be ascertained or 
suggested, a note of that added to the description would be highly acceptable. Associated facial expres- 
sion or bodily posture which may accentuate or qualify a gesture is necessarily left to the ingenuity of 
the contributor. 



"Word or Idea expressed toy Sign : 



DESCRIPTION: 



CONCEPTION OR ORIGIN : 



Tribe : 

Locality :.. 



Observer. 
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A— rist, palm outward, hori- B — rist, back outward, ob- C—Clmohod, with thumb ex- D— Clinched, ball of thumb 
zontaL lique upwaid. teuded against foreflnger, against middle of foro- 

upright, edge outward. finger, obliqLUO, upward, 

palin down. 







E — Hooked, thumb against F — Hooked, thumb against G — Fingers resting against H — Arched, thumb horizontal 
endof forefinger, upright, aide of forefinger, oblique, ball of thumb, back up- against end of forefinger, 

edge outward. palm outward. ward. hack upward. 







I— Closed, except foreflnger J— Forefinger straight, up- K— Foreflnger obliquely ex- L — Thumb vertical, forofln- 

crooked against end of right, others closed, edge tended upward, others ger horizontal, others 

thumb, upright, palm out- outward. closed, edge outward. closed, edge outward, 
ward. 







M— Foreflnger horizontal, fin- U— First and second fingers — Thumb, first and second 
gers and thumb closed, straight upward and sep- fingers separated, straight 
palm outward. aratea, remaining fingers upward, remaining fin- 
and thumb closed, palm gors curved edge out- 
outward, ward. 
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P — ^Fingers and thumb par- 
tially curved upward and 
separated, knuckles out- 
ward. 



TYPES OF HAND POSITIONS IN GBSTUEB-LANGUAGE. 
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Q—Pingers smd thumb scp- E— Fmgora and tliumb ox- S— Hand and flngera upright, T— Hand and fingers upright, 
aratea, sughtly curved, tended straight, sepa- joined, hack outward. joined, palm outwaid. 

downward. rated, upward. 






TT— Fingers collected to a point, 
thumb resting in middle. 



V— Arched, joined, thumb resting 
near end of forefinger, down- 
ward. 



■w- 



-Hand horizontal, flat, palm 
downward. 



-Hand horizontal, flat, palm 
upward. 




T — Naturally relaxed, normal ; 
used when hand simply fol- 
lows arm with no intentional 
disposition. 



N. B. — The positions are giveu as they appear to an observer facing the gesturer, and are designed 
to show the relations of the fingers to the hand rather than the positions of the hand relative to the 
body, which must be shown by the outlines (see sheet of " Outlines op Akm Positions") or descrip- 
tion. The right and left hands are figured above without discrimination, but in description or refer- 
ence the right hand will be understood when the left is not specified. The hands as figured can also 
with proper intimation be applied with changes either upward, downward, or inclined to either side, 
so long as the relative positions of the fingers are retained, and when in that respect no one of the types 
exaotlj' corresponds with a sign observed, modifications will be made by pen or pencil on that one of 
the types found most convenient, as indicated in the sheet of "Examples," andreferred to by the letter 
of the alphabet under the type changed, with the addition of a numeral— e. g., A 1, and if that type, i. c. 
A, were changed a second time by the observer (which change would necessarily be drawn on another 
sheet of types), it should be referred to as A 2. 



EXAMPLES. 




Word or idea expressed hy sign ; 



To cut, with an ax. 



dbsceiption: 



With the right hand flattened (X changed to right instead of left), palm 
^^t up-ward, move it downward to the left side repeatedly from different elev»i- 
tions, ending each stroke at the same point. 

Conception or origin: From the act of felling a tree. 




Word or idea expressed by sign : A lie. 
description: 

Touch the left hreast over the heart, and pass the 
hand forward from the mouth, the two first fingers only- 
being extended and slightly separated (L, 1 — with thumb 
resting on third finger). 

Conception or origin: Double-tongued. 




L, 1. 




Word or idea eonpressed hy sign: To ride. 

DESCRIPTION : 

Place the first two fingers of the right hand, thumb extended 
(N, 1) downward, astraddle the first two joined and straight fingers of 
the left ( T, 1), sidewise, to the right, then make several short arched 
movements forward with hands so joined. 

Conception or origin: The horse mounted and in 
motion. 





Dotted lines indicate movements to place the hand and arm in position to commence 
the sign and not forming part of it. 

Indicates commencement of movement in representing sign, or part of sign. 

Dashes indicate the course of hand employed in the sign. 

Represents the termination of movements. 

Used in connection with dashes, shows the course of the latter when not otherwise 
clearly intelligible. 
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This little volume is the third of a series designed to promote anthro- 
pologic researches among the North American Indians. The first was 
prepared by myself, and entitled "Introduction to the Study of Indian 
Languages;" the second by Col. Garrick Mallery, entitled "Introduction 
to the Study of Sign-Language among the North American Indians." 

The following are in course of preparation and will soon appear: 

Introduction to the Study of Medicine Practices among the North 
American Indians. 

Introduction to the Study of Mythology among the North American 
Indians. 

Introduction to the Study of Sociology among the North American 
Indians. 

The mortuary customs of savage or barbaric people have a deep 
sig nificance from the fact that in them are reve aled much of the philosopl 
of the p eople by whom they are practiced. Ear ly beliefs concerning the 
nature of human existence in life and after death, and the relations of the 
living to the dead, are recorded in these customs. The mystery concerning 
the future; love for the departed who were loved while here; reverence 
for the wise and good who may after death be wiser and better; hatred 
and fear of those who were enemies here and may have added powers of 
enmity in the hereafter — all these and like considerations have led in 
every tribe to a body of customs of exceeding interest as revealing the 
opinions, the philosophy of the people themselves. 

In these customs, also, are recorded evidences of the social condition 
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of the people, the affection in which friends and kindred are held, the very 
beginnings of altruism in primitive life. 

In like manner these customs constitute a record of the moral condi- 
tion of the people, as in many ways they exhibit the ethic standards by 
which conduct in human life is judged. For such reasons the study of 
mortuary customs is of profound interest to the anthropologist. 

It is hoped that by this method of research the observations of many 
men may be brought together and placed on permanent record, and that 
the body of material may be sufficient, by a careful comparative study, 
to warrant some general discussion concerning the philosophy of this 
department of human conduct. 

General conclusions can be reached with safety only after materials 
from many sources have been obtained. It will not be safe for the col- 
lector to speculate much upon that which he observes. His own theory or 
explanation of customs will be of little worth, but the theory and explana- 
tion given by the Indians will be of the greatest value. What do the 
Indians do, and say, and belieA^e? When these are before us it matters 
little whether our generalizations be true or false. Wiser men may come 
and use the facts to a truer purpose. It is proposed to make a purely 
objective study of the Indians, and, as far as possible, to leave the record 
unmarred by vain subjective speculations. 

The student who is pursuing his researches in this field should care- 
fully note all of the customs, superstitions, and opinions of the Indians 
relating to — 

^ The care of the lifeless body prior to burial, much of which he will 
find elaborated into sacred ceremonies. 

^ The method of burial, including the site of burial, the attitude in 
which the body is placed, and the manner in which it is investured. Here, 
also, he will find interesting and curious ceremonial observances. The 
superstitions and opinions of the people relating to these subjects are of 
importance. 

f 3 y The gifts offered to the dead; not only those placed with the body 
at tM time of burial, but those offered at a subsequent time for the bene- 
faction of the departed on his way to the other world, and for his use 



on arrival. Here, too, it is as important for us to know the ceremonies 
with which the gifts are made as to know the character of the gifts 
themselves. 

r j^An interesting branch of this research relates to the customs of 
moufnkg, embracing the time of mourning, the habiliments, the self-muti- 
lations, and other penances, and the ceremonies with which these are 
accompanied. In all of these cases the reason assigned by the Indians for 
theirdoings, their superstitions, and explanations are of prime importance. 
/^hy/Li is desirable to obtain from the Indians their explanation of human 
life, their theory of spirits and of the life to come. 

A complete account of these customs in any tribe will necessitate the 
witnessing of many funeral rites, as the custom will differ at the death of 
different person's, depending upon age, sex, and social standing*. To obtain 
their explanations and superstitions, it will be necessary to interrogate the 
Indians themselves. This is not an easy task, for the Indians do not talk 
with freedom about their dead. The awe with which they are inspired, 
their reverence and love for the departed, and their fear that knowledge 
which may be communicated may be used to the injury of those whom 
they have loved, or of themselves, lead them to excessive reticence on these 
subjects. Their feelings should not be rudely wounded. The better and 
more thoughtful members of the tribe will at last converse freely on these 
subjects with those in whom they have learned to place confidence. The 
stories of ignorant white men and camp attaches should be wholly 
discarded, and all accounts should be composed of things actually 
observed, and of relations made by Indians of probity. 

This preliminary volume by Dr. H. C Yarrow has been the subject of 
careful research and of much observation, and will serve in many ways as 
a hint to the student. The literature of the subject is vast, but to a large 
extent worthless, from the fact that writers have been hasty travelers or 
subjective speculators on the matter. It is strange how much of accepted 
history must be rejected when the statements are carefully criticised and 
compared with known facts. It has frequently been stated of this or that 
tribe that mutilations, as the cutting off of fingers and toes, of ears and 
nose, the pulling out of teeth, &c., are extensively practiced as a mode of 
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mourning, and wild scenes of maiming and bloodshed are depicted as fol- 
lowing upon the death of a beloved chief or great man ; yet, among these 
tribes maimed persons are rarely found. It is probable that there is some 
basis of fact for the statement that mutilations -are in rare instances prac- 
ticed among some tribes. But even this qualified statement needs absolute 
proof 

I am pleased to assure those who will take part in this work by earnest 
and faithful research that Dr. Yarrow will treat them generously by giving 
them full credit for their work in his final publication. 

I must not fail to present my thanks to the Surgeon-General of the 
United States Army and his corps of officers for the interest and assistance 
they have rendered. 

J. W. POWELL. 



Washington, D. C, April 5, 1880. 

Dear Sir: I have the honor to offer for your consideration the follow- 
ing paper upon the Mortuary Customs of the North American Indians, and 
trust it may tneet with your approval as an introduction to the study of a 
subject which, while it has been alluded to by most authors, has received 
little or no systematic treatment For this and other reasons I was induced 
some three years since to commence an examination and collection of data 
relative to the matter, and the present paper is the outcome of that effort. 
From the vast amount of material in the Bureau of Ethnology, even at the 
present time, a large volume might be prepared, but it was thought wiser , 
to endeavor to obtain a still greater array of facts, especially from living 
observers. If the desired end is attained I shall not count as lost the labor 
which has been bestowed. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

H. C. YARROW. 
Maj. J. W. Powell, 

In charge of Bureau of Ethnology, Smithsonian Institution. 
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"Xhe wisest of Jnngs tells us, tljat it is better to go to the fiouse of 
Mourning, t^an to that of laughter, ^nd those who have w,ell con- 
sider d the grounds ^e had for this his judgment, will not, by the title 
of this hook fas melancholy as it appears J, be affrighted from the 
perusing it. 

" what we read to have been, and still to he, the custom of some 
nations, to make sepulchres the repositories of their greatest riches, is 
[X am sure) universally true in a moral sense, however it may be 
thought in the literal; there being never a grave but what conceals a 
treasure, though all have not the art to discover it. I do ' not here 
invite the covetous miser to disturb the dead, who can frame no idea of 
treasure distinct from gold and silver ; but him who knows that wisdom 
and virtue are the true and sole riches of man. Xs not truth a treasure, 
think you ? Which yet, X^emocritus assures us, is buried in a deep pit 
or grave; and he had reason; for whereas we meet elsewhere with 
nothing but pain and deceit, we no sooner look down into a grave, but 
truth faceth us, and tells us our own. " — Muret. 



INQUIRIES AND SUGGESTIONS 

UPON THE 

MORTUARY CUSTOMS OF THE NORTH AMERICAN INDIANS. 



BY H. C. YARROW. 



INTRODUCTORY. 



The primitive manners and customs of the North American Indians 
are rapidly passing away under influences of civilization and other dis- 
turbing elements. In view of this fact, it becomes the duty of all inter- 
ested in preserving a record of these customs to labor assiduously, while 
there is still time, to collect such data as may be obtainable. This seems 
the more important now, as within the last ten years an almost universal 
interest has been awakened in ethnologic research, and the desire for more 
knowledge in this regard is constantly increasing. A wise and liberal 
government, recognizing the need, has ably seconded the efforts of those 
engaged in such studies by liberal grants from the public funds ; nor is 
encouragement wanted from the hundreds of scientific societies throughout 
the civilized globe. The public press, too — the mouth-piece of the people — 
is ever on the alert to scatter broadcast such items of ethnologic informa- 
tion as its corps of well-trained reporters can secure. To induce further 
laudable inquiry, and assist all those who may be willing to engage in the 
good work, is the object of this preliminary work on the mortuary cus- 
toms of North American Indians, and it is hoped that many more laborers 
may through it be added to the extensive and honorable list of those who 
have already contributed. 

It would appear that the subject chosen should awaken great interest, 
since the peculiar methods followed by different nations and the great 
1 T 1 
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importance attached to bui-ial ceremonies have formed an almost invariable 
part of all works relating to the different peoples of our globe ; in fact no 
particular portion of ethnologic research has claimed more attention. In 
view of these facts, it might seem almost a work of supererogation to con- 
tinue a further examination of the subject, for nearly every author in writ- 
ing of our Indian tribes makes some mention of burial observances ; but 
these notices are scattered far and wide on the sea of this special literature, 
and many of the accounts, unless supported by corroborative evidence, may 
be considered as entirely unreliable. To bring- together and harmonize 
conflicting statements, and arrange collectively what is known of the sub- 
ject has been the writer's task, and an enormous mass of information has 
been acquired, the method of securing which has been as follows : 

In the first instance a circular was prepared, which is here given ; 
this at the time was thought to embrace all items relating to the disposal 
of the dead and attendant ceremonies, although since its distribution other 
important questions have arisen which will be alluded to subsequently. 

"Washington, D. C, June 15, 1877. 
" To , 



" Sir : Being engaged in preparing a memoir upon the ' Burial Cus- 
toms of the Indians of North America, both ancient and modern, and the 
disposal of their dead,' I beg leave to request your kind co-operation to 
enable me to present as exhaustive an exposition of the subject as possible, 
and to this end earnestly invite your attention to the following points in 
regard to which information is desired : 

"1st. Name of the tribe. 

"2d. Locality. 

"3d. Manner of burial, ancient and modern. 

" 4th. Funeral ceremonies. 

"5th. Mourning observances, if any. 

"With reference to the first of these inquiries, ' Name of the tribe,' the 
Indian name is desired as well as the name by which the tribe is known to 
the whites. 
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"As to ' Locality,' the response should give the range of the tribe, and 
be fall and geographically accurate. 

"As to the ' Manner of burial,' &c., it is important to have every par- 
ticular bearing on this branch of the subject, and much minuteness is 
desirable. 

" For instance : 

"(a) Was the body buried in the ground; if so, in what position, and 
how was the grave prepared and finished? 

"(6) If cremated, describe the process, and what disposal was made of 
the ashes. 

"(c) Were any utensils, implements, ornaments, &c., or food placed 
in the grave? In short, every fact is sought that may possibly add to a 
general knowledge of the subject. 

"Answers to the fourth and fifth queries should give as full and suc- 
cinct a description as possible of funereal and other mortuary ceremonies at 
the time of death and subsequently, the period of mourning, manner of its 
observance, &c. 

" In obtaining materials for the purpose in question it is particularly 
desirable that well-authenticated sources of information only be drawn upon, 
and, therefore, any points gathered from current rumor or mere hearsay, 
and upon which there is doubt, should be submitted to searching scrutiny 
before being embraced in answers to the several interrogatories, and noth- 
ing should be recorded as a fact until fully established as such. 

" In seeking information from Indians, it is well to remember the great 
tendency to exaggeration they show, and since absolute facts will alone 
serve our purpose, great caution is suggested in this particular. 

" It is earnestly desired to make the work in question as complete as 
possible, and therefore it is especially hoped that your response will cover 
the ground as pointed out by the several questions as thoroughly as you 
may be able and willing to make it. 

" In addition to notes, a reference to published papers either by your- 
self or others is desirable, as well as the names of those persons who may be 
able to furnish the needed information. 

" Permit me to assure you that, while it is not offered in the way of 
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inducement to secure the service asked, since it is barely possible that you 
can be otherwise than deeply interested in the extension of the bounds of 
knowledge, full credit will be given you in the work for whatever informa- 
tion you may be pleased to furnish. 

" This material will be published under the auspices of Prof J. W. 
Powell, in charge of the U. S. Geographical and Geological Survey of the 
Rocky Mountain Region. 

" Communications may be addressed to me either at the address given 

above or at the Army Medical Museum, Washington, D. C. 

" Respectfully, yours, 

"H. C. YARROW." 

This was forwarded to every Indian agent, physicians at agencies, 
to a great number of Army ofi&cers who had served or were serving at 
frontier posts, and to individuals known to be interested in ethnologic 
matters. A large number of interesting and valuable responses were re- 
ceived, many of them showing how customs have changed either under 
influences of civilization or altered circumstances of environment. 

Following this, a comprehensive list of books relating to North Ameri- 
can Indians was procured, and each volume subjected to careful scrutiny, 
extracts being made from those that appeared in the writer's judgment relia- 
ble. Out of a large number examined up to the present time, several hun- 
dred have been laid under contribution, and the labor of further collation 
still continues. 

It is proper to add that all the material obtained will eventually be 
embodied in a quarto volume, forming one of the series of contributions to 
North American Ethnology prepared under the direction of Maj. J. W. 
Powell, Director of the Bureau of Ethnology, Smithsonian Institution, 
from whom, since the inception of the work, most constant encouragement 
and advice has been received, and to whom all American ethnologists owe a 
debt of gratitude which can never be repaid. 

Having thus called attention to the work and the methods pursued in 
collecting data, the classification of the subject may be given and examples 
furnished of the burial ceremonies among different tribes, calling especial 
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attention to similar or almost analogous customs among the peoples of the 
Old World. 

For our present purpose the following provisional arrangement of 
burials may be adopted : 

1st. By INHUMATION in pits, graves, holes in the ground, mounds, cists, 
and caves. 

2d. By CREMATION, generally on the surface of the earth, occasion- 
ally beneath, the resulting bones or ashes being placed in pits, in the ground, 
in boxes placed on scaffolds or trees, in urns, sometimes scattered. 

3d. By EMBALMENT Or a process of mummifying, the remains being 
afterwards placed in the earth, caves, mounds, or charnel-houses. 

4th. By AEEiAL SEPULTURE, the bodies being deposited on scaffolds or 
trees, in boxes or canoes, the two latter receptacles supported on scaffolds or 
posts, or on the ground. Occasionally baskets have been used to contain 
the remains of children, these being hung to trees. 

6th. By AQUATIC BURIAL, beneath the water, or in canoes, which were 
turned adrift. 

These heads might, perhaps, be further subdivided, but the above seem 
sufficient for all practical needs. 

Tl^e use of the term burial throughout this paper is to be understood 
in its literal significance, the word being derived from the Anglo-Saxon 
" hirgan," to conceal or hide away. 

In giving descriptions of different burials and attendant ceremonies, it 
has been deemed expedient to introduce entire accounts as furnished, in 
order to preserve continuity of narrative. 

INHUMATION. 

The commonest mode of burial among North American Indians has 
been that of interment in the ground, and this has taken place in a number 
of different ways; the following will, however, serve as good examples of 
the process: 

"The Mohawks of New York made a large round hole in which the 
body was placed upright or upon its haunches, after which it was covered 
with timber, to support the earth which they lay over, and thereby kept 
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the body from being pressed. They then raised the earth in a round hill 
over it. They always dressed the corpse in all its finery, and put wampum 
and other things into the grave with it; and the relations suffered not grass 
nor any weed to grow upon the grave, and frequently visited it and made 
lamentation." 

This account may be found in Schoolcraft* 

In Jones t is the following interesting account from Lawson, of the 
burial customs of the Indians formerly inhabiting the Carolinas: 

"Among the Carolina tribes, the burial of the dead was accompanied 
with special ceremonies, the expense and formality attendant upon the 
funeral according with the rank of the deceased. The corpse was first 
placed in a cane hurdle and deposited in an outhouse made for the purpose, 
where it was suffered to remain for a day and a night guarded and mourned 
over by the nearest relatives with disheveled hair. Those who are to offi- 
ciate at the funeral go into the town, and from the backs of the first young 
men they meet strip such blankets and matchcoats as they deem suitable 
for their purpose. In these the dead body is wrapped and then covered 
with two or three mats made of rushes or cane. The coffin is made of 
woven reeds or hollow canes tied fast at both ends. When everything is 
prepared for the interment, the corpse is carried from the house in which 
it has been lying into the orchard of peach-trees and is there deposited in 
another hurdle. Seated upon mats are there congregated the family and 
tribe of the deceased and invited guests. The medicine man, or conjurer, 
having enjoined silence, then pronounces a funeral oration, during which 
he recounts the exploits of the deceased, his valor, skill, love of country, 
property, and influence; alludes to the void caused by his death, and 
counsels those who remain to supply his place by following in his foot- 
steps; pictures the haippiness he will enjoy in the land of spirits to which 
he has gone, and concludes his address by an allusion to the prominent 
traditions of his tribe." 

Let us here pause to remind the reader that this custom has prevailed 
throughout the civilized world up to the present day — a custom, in the 
opinion of many, "more honored in the breach than the observance." 



* Hist. Indian Tribes of tlio United States, 1853, part 3, p. 193. 
+ Antiq. of Southern Indians, 1873, pp. 108-110. 
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"At last [says Mr. Lawson], the corpse is brought away from that 
hurdle to the grave by four young men, attended by the relations, the king, 
old men, and all the nation. When they come to the sepulchre, which is 
about six feet deep and eight feet long, having at each end (that is, at the 
head and foot) a light-wood or pitch-pine fork driven close down the sides 
of the grave firmly into the ground (these two forks are to contain a ridge- 
pole, as you shall understand presently), before they lay the corpse into 
the grave, they cover the bottom two or three time over with the bark of 
trees; then they let down the corpse (with two belts that the Indians carry 
their burdens withal) very leisurely upon the said barks; then they lay 
over a pole of the same wood in the two forks, and having a great many 
pieces of pitch-pine logs about two foot and a half long, they stick them in 
the sides of the grave down each end and near the top, through of where (sic) . 
the other ends lie in the ridge-pole, so that they are declining like the roof 
of a house. These being very thick placed, they cover them many times 
double with bark; then they throw the earth thereon that came out of the 
grave and beat it down very firm. By this means the dead body lies in a 
vault, nothing touching him. After a time the body is taken up, the bones 
cleaned, and deposited in an ossuary called the Quiogozon " 

Dr. Fordyce Grinnell, physician to the Wichita Agency, Indian Ter- 
ritory, furnishes the following description of the burial ceremonies of 
the Wichita Indians, who call themselves " Kitty-ka-tats" or those of the 
tattooed eyelids: 

"When a Wichita dies the town-crier goes up and down through the 
village and announces the fact Preparations are immediately made for 
the burial, and the body is taken without delay to the grave prepared for 
it reception. If the grave is some distance from the village the body is 
carried thither on the back of a pony, being first wrapped in blankets and 
then laid prone across the saddle, one walking on either side to support it. 
The grave is dug from 3 to 4 feet deep and of sufficient length for the 
extended body. First blankets and bufialo robes are laid in the bottom of 
the grave, then the body, being taken from the horse and unwrapped, is 
dressed in its best apparel and with ornaments is placed upon a couch of 
blankets and robes, with the head towards the west and the feet to the east; 
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the valuables belonging to the deceased are placed with the body in the 
grave. "With the man are deposited his bows and arrows or gun, and with 
the woman her cooking utensils and other implements of her toil. Over 
the body sticks are placed six or eight inches deep and grass over these, so 
that when the earth is filled in it need not come in contact with the body 
or its trappings. After the grave is filled with earth a pen of poles is built 
around it, or, as is frequently the case, stakes are driven so that they cross 
each other from either side about midway over the grave, thus forming a 
complete protection from the invasion of wild animals. After all this is 
done, the grass or other debris is carefully scraped from about the grave 
for several feet, so that the ground is left smooth and clean. It is seldom 
the case that the relatives accompany the remains to the grave, but they 
more often employ others to bury the body for them, usually women. 
Mourning is similar in this tribe as in others, and consists in cutting off the 
hair, fasting, &c. Horses are also killed at the grave." 

The Caddoes, Ascena, or Timber Indians, as they call themselves, 
follow nearly the same mode of burial as the Wichitas, but one custom pre- 
vailing is worthy of mention. • 

" If a Caddo is killed in battle, the body is never buried, but is left to 
be devoured by beasts or birds of prey, and the condition of such individ- 
uals in the other world is considered to be far better than that of persons 
dying a natural death." 

In a work by Bruhier* the following remarks, freely translated by 
the writer, may be found, which note a custom having great similarity to 
the exposure of bodies to wild beasts mentioned above : 

" The ancient Persians threw out the bodies of their dead on the roads, 
and if they were promptly devoured by wild beasts it was esteemed a great 
honor, a misfortune if not. Sometimes they interred, always wrapping the 
dead in a wax cloth to prevent odor." 

M. Pierre Muret,t from whose book Bruhier probably obtained his 
information, gives at considerable length an account of this peculiar method 
of treating the dead among the Persians, as follows : 

" It is a matter of astonishment, considering the Persians have ever had 

* L'incertitade dcs Sigues de la Mort, 1749, torn 1, p. 439. 
t Eites of Funeral, Ancient and Modem, 1683, p. 45. 
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the renown of being one of the most civilized Nations in the world, that 
notwithstanding they should have used such barbarous customs about the 
Dead as are set down in tlie Writings of some Historians ; and the rather 
because at this day there are still to be seen among them those remains 
of Antiquity, which do fully satisfie us, that their Tombs have been very 
magnificent. And yet nevertheless, if we will give credit to Procopius and 
Agathias, the Persians were never wont to bury their Dead Bodies, so far 
were they from bestowing any Funeral Honours upon them : But, as these 
Authors tell us, they exposed them stark naked in the open fields, which is 
the greatest shame our Laws do allot to the most infamous Criminals, by 
laying them open to the view of all upon the highways : Yea, in their 
opinion it was a great unhappiness, if either Birds or Beasts did not devour 
their Carcases ; and they commonly made an estimate of the Felicity of 
these poor Bodies, according as they were sooner or later made a prey of 
Concerning these, they resolved that they must needs have been very bad 
indeed, since even the beasts themselves would not touch them; which 
caused an extream sorrow to their Relations, they taking it for an ill bod- 
ing to their Family, and an infallible presage of some great misfortune 
hanging over their heads ; for they persuaded themselves, that the Souls 
which inhabited those Bodies being dragg'd into Hell, would not fail to 
come and trouble them; and that being always accompanied with the 
Devils, their Tormentors, they would certainly give them a great deal of 
disturbance. 

"And on the contrary, when these Corpses were presently devoured, 
their joy was very great, they enlarged themselves in praises of the De- 
ceased ; every one esteeming them undoubtedly happy, and came to con- 
gratulate their relations on that account : For as they believed assuredly, 
that they were entered into the Elysian Fields, so they were persuaded, 
that they would procure the same bliss for all those of their family. 

"They also took a great delight to see Skeletons and Bones scatered 
up and down in the fields, whereas we can scarcely endure to see those of 
Horses and Dogs used so. And these remains of Humane Bodies, (the 
sight whereof gives us so much horror, that we presently bury them out of 
our sight, whenever we find them elsewhere than in Charnel-houses or 
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Church-yards) were the occasion of their greatest joy ; because they con- 
cluded from thence the happiness of those that liad been devoured, wishing 
after their Death to meet with the like good luck." 

The same author states, and Bruhier corroborates the assertion, that 
the Parthians, Medes, Iberians, Caspians, and a few others, had such a hor- 
ror and aversion of the corruption and decomposition of the dead, and of 
their being eaten by worms, that they threw out the bodies into the open 
fields to be devoured by wild beasts, a part of their belief being that per- 
sons so devoured would not be entirely extinct, but enjoy at least a par- 
tial sort of life in their living sepulchres. It is quite probable that for these 
and other reasons the Bactrians and Hircanians trained dogs for this special 
purpose, called Canes sepulchrales, which received the greatest care and at- 
tention, for it was deemed proper that the souls of the deceased should 
have strong and lusty frames to dwell in. 

George Gibbs* gives the following account of burial among the Kla- 
math and Trinity Indians of the Northwest coast : 

" The graves, which are in the immediate vicinity of their houses, 
exhibit very considerable taste and a laudable care. The dead are inclosed 
in rude coffins formed by placing four boards around the body, and covered 
with earth to some depth ; a heavy plank, often supported by upright head 
and foot stones, is laid upon the top, or stones are built up into a wall 
about a foot above the ground, and the top flagged with others. The 
graves of the chiefs are surrounded by neat wooden palings, each pale 
ornamented with a feather from the tail of the bald eagle. Baskets are 
usually staked down by the side, according to the wealth or popularity of 
the individual, and sotnetimes other articles for ornament or use are sus- 
pended over them. The funeral ceremonies occupy three days, during 
which the soul of the deceased is in danger from 0-mah-d or the devil. To 
preserve it from this peril, a fire is kept up at the grave, and the friends of 
the deceased howl around it to scare away the demon. Should they not 
be successful in this the soul is carried down the river, subject, however, to 
redemption by Peh-ho-wan on payment of a big knife. After the expiration 
of three days it is all well with them." 

* Schoolcraft's Hist. Indian Tribes of the United States, Pt. 3, 1853, p. 140. 
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The question may well be asked, is the big knife a "sop to Cer- 
berus"? 

Capt. F. E. Grossman,* U. S. A., furnishes the following account of 
burial among the Pimas of Arizona : 

" The Pimas tie the bodies of their dead with ropes, passing the latter 
around the neck and under the knees and then drawing them tight until 
the body is doubled up and forced into a sitting position. They dig the 
grave from four to five feet deep and perfectly round (about two feet in 
diameter), then hollow out to one side of the bottom of this grave a sort of 
vault large enough to contain the body. Here the body is deposited, the 
grave is filled up level with the ground, and poles, trees, or pieces of timber 
placed upon the grave to protect the remains from the coyotes (a species of 
wolf). Burials usually take place at night, without much ceremony. The 
mourners chant during the burial, but signs of grief are rare. The bodies 
"of their dead are buried, if possible, immediately after death has taken place, 
and the graves are generally prepared before the patients die. Sometimes 
sick persons (for whom the graves had already been dug) recovered ; in 
such cases the graves are left open until the persons for whom they were 
intended die. Open graves of this kind can be seen in several of their 
burial-grounds. Places of burial are selected some distance from the vil- 
lage, and, if possible, in a grove of mesquite bushes Immediately after the 
remains have been buried, the house and personal effects of the deceased 
are burned, and his horses and cattle killed, the meat being cooked as a 
repast for the mourners. The nearest relatives of the deceased, as a sign 
of their sorrow, remain in the village for weeks and sometimes months ; the 
men cut off about six inches of their long hair, while the women cut their 
hair quite short." 

The Coyotero Apaches, according to Dr. W. J. Hoffman,! in disposing 
of their dead, seem to be actuated by the desire to spare themselves any 
needless trouble, and prepare the defunct and the grave in this manner : 

"The Coyoteros, upon the death of a member of the tribe, partially 
wrap up the corpse and deposit it into the cavity left by the removal of a 

* Eep. Smithson. Inst. , 1871, p. 414. 

t U. S. Geol. Surv. of Terr, for 1876, p. 473. 
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small rock or the stump of a tree. After the body has been crammed into 
the smallest possible space the rock or stump is again rolled into its former 
position, when a number of stones are placed around the base to keep out 
the coyotes. The nearest of kin usually mourn for the period of one month, 
during that time giving utterance at intervals to the most dismal lamenta- 
tions, which are apparently sincere. During the day this obligation is fre- 
quently neglected or forgotten, but when the mourner is reminded of his 
duty he renews his howling with evident interest. This custom of mourn- 
ing for the period of thirty days corresponds to that formerly observed by 
the Natchez." 

Somewhat similar to this rude mode of sepulture is that described in 
the life of Moses Van Campen, which relates to the Indians formerly inhab- 
iting Pennsylvania : 

" Directly after the Indians proceeded to bury those who had fallen in 
battle, which they did by rolling an old log from its place and laying the 
body in the hollow thus made, and then heaping upon it a little earth." 

As a somewhat curious, if not exceptional, interment, the following ac- 
count, relating to the Indians of New York is furnished, by Mr. Franklin B. 
Hough, who has extracted it from an unpublished journal of the agents of 
a French company kept in 1794 : 

" Saw Indian graves on the plateau of Independence Rock. The In- 
dians plant a stake on the right side of the head of the deceased and bury 
them in a bark canoe. Their children come every year to bring provisions 
to the place where their fathers are buried. One of the graves had fallen in 
and we observed in the soil some sticks for stretching skins, the remains of 
a canoe, &c., and the two straps for carrying it, and near the place where 
the head lay were the traces of a fire which they had kindled for the soul 
of the deceased to come and warm itself by and to partake of the food 
deposited near it. 

" These were probably the Massasauga Indians, then inhabiting the 
north shore of Lake Ontario, but who were rather intruders here, the coun- 
try being claimed by the Oneidas." 

It is not to be denied that the use of canoes for coffins has occasion- 
ally been remarked, for the writer in 1875 removed from the graves at Santa 
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Barbara an entire skeleton which was discovered in a redwood canoe, but 
it is thought that the individual may have been a noted fisherman, particu- 
larly as the implements of his vocation— nets, fish-spears, &c.— were near 
him, and this burial was only an exemplification of the well-rooted belief 
common to all Indians, t hat the spiri t mjhenex^ rld makes use of the 
same art i cles as were employed in this one. ]ft should be added that of the 
many hundreds of skeletons uncovered at Santa Barbara the one mentioned 
presented the only example of the kind. 

Among the Indians of the Mosquito coast, in Central America, canoe 
burial in the ground, according to Bancroft*, was common, and is thus 
described : 

" The corpse is wrapped in cloth and placed in one-half of a pitpan 
which has been cut in two. Friends assemble for the funeral and drown 
their grief in mushla, the women giving vent to their sorrow by dashing 
themselves on the ground until covered with blood, and inflicting other tor- 
tures, occasionally even committing suicide. As it is supposed that the evil 
spirit seeks to obtain possession of the body, musicians are called in to lull 
it to sleep while preparations are made for its removal. All at once four 
naked men, who have disguised themselves with paint so as not to be recog- 
nized and punished by Wulasha, rush out from a neighboring hut, and, seiz- 
ing a rope attached to the canoe, drag it into the woods, followed by the 
music and the crowd. Here the pitpan is lowered into the grave with bow, 
arrow, spear, paddle, and other implements to serve the departed in the land 
beyond ; then the other half of the boat is placed over the body. A rude 
hut is constructed over the grave, serving as a receptacle for the choice 
food, drink, and other articles placed there from time to time by relatives." 

BUEIAL IN CABINS, WIGWAMS, OE HOUSES. 

While there is a certain degree of similitude between the above-noted 
methods and the one to be mentioned subsequently — lodge burial — they 
differ, inasmuch lis the latter are examples of surface or aerial burial, and 
must consequently fall under another caption. The narratives which are 
now to be given afford a clear idea of the former kind of burial. 

* Native Races of Pacific States, 1874, vol. 1, p. 744. 
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Bartram* relates the following regarding the Muscogulges of the 
Carolinas : 

"The Muscogulges bury their deceased in the earth; they dig a four- 
foot, square, deep pit ixnder the cabin, or couch which the deceased laid on 
in his house, lining the grave with cypress bark, when they place the corpse 
in a sitting posture, as if it were ahve, depositing with him his gun, toma- 
hawk, pipe, and such other matters as he had the greatest value for in his 
lifetime. His eldest wife, or the queen dowager, has the second choice of 
his possessions, and the remaining effects are divided among his other wives 
and children." 

According to Bernard Roman, the "funeral customs of the Chickasaws 
did not differ materially from those of the Muscogulges. They interred the 
dead as soon as the breath left the body, and beneath the couch in which 
the deceased expired." 

The Navajos of New Mexico and Arizona, a tribe hving a considerable 
distance from the Chickasaws, follow somewhat similar customs, as related 
by Dr. John Menard, formerly a physician to their agency : 

"The Navajo custom is to leave the body where it dies, closing up the 
house or hogan or covering the body with stones or brush. In case the 
body is removed, it is taken to a cleft in the rocks and thrown in, and 
stones piled over. The person touching or carrying the body, first takes 
off all his clothes and afterwards washes his body with water before putting 
them on or mingling with the living. When a body is removed from a 
house or hogan, the hogan is burned down, and the place in every case 
abandoned, as the belief is that the devil comes to the place of death and 
remains where a dead body is. Wild animals frequently (indeed, generally) 
get the bodies, and it is a very easy matter to pick up skulls and bones 
around old camping grounds, or where the dead are laid. In case it is not 
desirable to abandon a place, the sick person is left out in some lone spot 
protected by brush, where they ar6 either abandoned to their fate or food 
brought to them until they die. This is done only when all hope is gone. 
I have found bodies thus left so well inclosed with brush that wild animals 

* Bartram's Travels, 1791, pp. 515. 
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were unable to get at them; and one so left to die was revived by a cup 
of coffee from our house and is still living and well." 

Mr. J. L. Burchard, agent to the Round Valley Indians of California, 
furnishes an account of burial somewhat resembling that of the Navajos: 

"When I first came here the Indians would dig a round hole in the 
ground, draw up the knees of the deceased Indian, and wrap the body into 
as small a bulk as possible in blankets, tie t^em firmly with cords, place 
them in the grave, throw in beads, baskets, clothing, everything owned by 
the deceased, and often donating much extra; all gathered around the grave 
wailing most pitifully, tearing their faces with their nails till the blood 
would run down their cheeks, pull out their hair, and such other heathenish 
conduct. These burials were generally made under their thatch houses or 
very near thereto. The house where one died was always torn down, 
removed, rebuilt, or abandoned. The wailing, talks, &c., were in their 
own jargon; none else could understand, and they seemingly knew but 
little of its meaning (if there was any meaning in it) ; it simply seemed to 
be the promptings of grief, without sufiicient intelligence to direct any 
ceremony; each seemed to act out his own impulse." 

STONE GEAVES OE CISTS. 

These are of considerable interest, not only from their somewhat rare 
occurrence, except in certain localities, but from the manifest care taken by 
the survivors to provide for the dead what they considered a suitable resting- 
place. A number of cists have been found in Tennessee, and are thus 
described by Moses Fiske:* 

"There are many burying grounds in West Tennessee with regular 
graves. They dug them 12 or 18 inches deep, placed slabs at the bottom 
ends and sides, forming a kind of stone coffin, and, after laying in the body, 
covered it over with earth." 

It may be added that, in 1873, the writer assisted at the opening of a 
number of graves of men of the reindeer period, near Solutrd, in France, 
and they were almost identical in construction with those described by Mr. 
Fiske, with the exception that the latter were deeper; this, however, may 

* Trans. Amer. Autiq. Soc. 1820, yol. I, p. 302. 
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be accounted for if it is considered how great a deposition of earth may 
have taken place during the many centuries which have elapsed since the 
burial. Many of the graves explored by the writer in 1875, at Santa Bar- 
bara, resembled somewhat cist graves, the bottom and sides of the pit being 
lined with large flat stones, but there were none directly over the skeletons. 

The next account is by Maj. J. W. Powell, the result of his observation 
in Tennessee: 

" These ancient cemeteries are exceedingly abundant throughout the 
State; often hundreds of graves may be found on a single hillside. In 
some places the graves are scattered and in others collected in mounds, 
each mound being composed of a large number of cist graves. It is evi- 
dent that the mounds were not constructed at one time, but the whole col- 
lection of graves therein was made during long periods by the addition of 
a new grave from time to time. In the first burials found at the bottom 
and near the center of a mound a tendency to a concentric system, with 
the feet inward, is observed, and additions are made around and above 
these first concentric graves ; as the mound increases in size the burials 
become more and more irregular. 

" Some other peculiarities are of interest. A larger number of inter- 
ments exhibit the f^ct that the bodies were placed there before the decay 
of the flesh, while in other cases collections of bones are buried. Some- 
times these bones were placed in some order about the crania, and sometimes 
in irregular piles, as if the collection of bones had been emptied from a sack. 
With men, pipes, stone hammers, knives, arrowheads, &c., were usually 
found ; with women, pottery, rude beads, shells, &c. ; with children, toys 
of pottery, beads, curious pebbles, &c. 

" Sometimes, in the subsequent burials, the side slab of a previous 
burial was used as a portion of the second cist. All of the cists were 
covered with slabs." 

Dr. Jones has given an exceedingly interesting account of the stone 
graves of Tennessee, in his volume published by the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion, to which valuable work* the reader is referred for a more detailed 
account of this mode of burial. 

* Autiquities of Tennessee. Cont. to Knowledge. Smith. Inst., 1876, No. 259, 4°, pp. 1, 8, 37, 53, 

5\ 82. 
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BUEIAL IN MOUIinDS. 

In view af the fact that the subject of mound-burial is so extensive, 
and that in all probability a volume by a member of the Bureau of Eth- 
nology may shortly be published, it is not deemed advisable to devote any 
considerable space to it in this paper, but a few interesting examples may 
be noted to serve as indications to future observers. 

The first to which attention is directed is interesting as resembling cist- 
burial combined with deposition in mounds. The communication is from 
Prof. F. W. Putnam, curator of the Peabody Museum of Archaeology, Cam- 
bridge, made to the Boston Society of Natural History, and is published In 
volume XX of its proceedings, October 15, 1878 : 

II* * * -g^Q ^]jgjj stated that it would be of interest to the mem- 
bers, in connection with the discovery of dolmens in Japan, as described 
by Professor Morse, to know that within twenty-four hours there had been 
received at the Peabody Museum a small collection of articles taken from 
rude dolmens (or chambered barrows, as they would be called in. England), 
recently opened by Mr. E. Curtiss, who is now engaged, under his direc- 
tion, in exploration for the Peabody Museum. 

" These chambered mounds are situated in the eastern part of Clay 
County, Missouri, and form a large group on both sides of the Missouri 
River. The chambers are, in the three opened by Mr. Curtiss, about 8 
feet square, and from 4^ to 5 feet high, each chamber having a passage- 
way several feet in length and 2 in width leading from the southern side 
and opening on the edge of the mound formed by covering the chamber 
and passage-way with earth. The walls of the chambered passages were 
about 2 feet thick, vertical, and well made of stones, which were evenly 
laid without clay or mortar of any kind. The top of one of the chambers 
had a covering of large, flat rocks, but the others seem to have been closed 
over with wood. The chambers were filled with clay which had been 
burnt, and appeared as if it had fallen in from above. The inside walls of 
the chambers also showed signs of fire. Under the burnt clay, in each 
chamber, were found the remains of several human skeletons, all of which 
had been burnt to such an extent as to leave but small fragments of the 
bones, which were mixed with the ashes and charcoal. Mr. Curtiss thought 
2 T 
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that in one chamber he found the remains of 5 skeletons and in another 13. 
With these skeletons there were a few flint implements and minute frag- 
ments of vessels of clay. 

"A large mound near the chambered mounds was also opened, but in 
this no chambers were found. Neither had the bodies been burnt. This 
mound proved remarkably rich in large flint implements, and also contained 
well-made pottery and a peculiar " gorget" of red stone. The connection 
of the people who placed the ashes of their dead in the stone chambers 
with those who buried their dead in the earth mounds is, of course, yet to 
be determined." 

It is quite possible, indeed probable, that these chambers were used for 
secondary burials, the bodies having first been cremated. 

In the volume of the proceedings already quoted the same investigator 
gives an account of other chambered mounds which are, like the preceding, 
very interesting, the more so as adults only were inhumed therein, children 
having been buried beneath the dwelling-floors : 

" Mr. F. W. Putnam occupied the rest of the evening with an account 
of his explorations of the ancient mounds and burial places in the Cumber- 
land Valley, Tennessee. 

"The excavations had been carried on by himself, assisted by Mr. Edwin 
Curtiss, for over two years, for the benefit of the Peabody Museum at Cam- 
bridge. During this time many mounds of various kinds had been thor- 
oughly explored, and several thousand of the singular stone graves of the 
mound builders of Tennessee had been carefully opened. * * * Mr. Put- 
nam's remarks were illustrated by drawings of several hundred objects ob- 
tained from the graves and mounds, particularly to show the great variety of 
articles of pottery and several large and many unique forms of implements of 
chipped flint. He also exhibited and explained in detail a map of a walled 
town of this old nation. This town was situated on the Lindsley estate, in 
a bend of Spring Creek. The earth embankment, with its accompanying 
ditch, encircled an area of about 12 acres. Within this inclosure there was 
one large mound with a flat top, 15 feet high, 130 feet long, and 90 feet 
wide, which was found not to be a burial mound. Another mound near 
the large one, about 50 feet in diameter, and only a few feet high, con- 
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tained 60 human skeletons, each in a carefully-made stone grave, the 
graves being arranged in two rows, forming the four sides of a square, and 
in three layers. * * * The most important discovery he made within 
the inclosure was that of finding the remains of the houses of the people 
who lived in this old town. Of them about 70 were traced out and located 
on the map by Professor Buchanan, of Lebanon, who made the survey for 
Mr. Putnam. Under the floors of hard clay, which was in places much 
burnt, Mr. Putnam found the graves of children. As only the bodies of 
adults had been placed in the one mound devoted to burial, and as nearly 
every site of a house he explored had from one to four graves of children 
under the clay floor, he was convinced that it was a regular custom to 
bury the children in that way. He also found that the children had been 
undoubtedly treated with aflPection, as in their small graves were found 
many of the best pieces of pottery he obtained, and also quantities of shell- 
beads, several large pearls, and many other objects which were probably 
the playthings of the little ones while living.* 

This cist mode of burial is by no means uncommon in Tennessee, as 
they are frequently mentioned by writers on North American archaeology. 

The examples which follow are specially characteristic, some of them; 
serving to add strength to the theorj^ that mounds were for the most part 
used for secondary burial, although intrusions were doubtless common. 

Of the burial mounds of Ohio, Caleb Atwaterf gives this description : 

"Near the center of the round fort * * * was a tumulus of earth 
about 10 feet in height and several rods in diameter at its base. On its 
eastern side, and extending six rods from it, was a semicircular pavement 
composed of pebbles such as are now found in the bed of the Scioto River, 
from whence they appear to have been brought. The summit of this 
tumulus was nearly 30 feet in diameter, and there was a raised way to it, 
leading firom the east, like a modern turnpike. The summit was level. 
The outline of the semicircular pavement and the walk is still discernible. 
The earth composing this mound was entirely removed several years since. 

* A detailed account of this exploration, -mth many illustrations, will be found in the Eleventh 
Annual Eeport of the Peahody Museum, Cambridge, 1878. 
t Trans. Amer. Antiq. Soc., 1820, i, p. 174 et aeq. 
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The writer was present at its removal and carefully examined the contents. 
It contained — 

" 1st. Two human skeletons lying on what had been the original sur- 
face of the earth. 

"2d. A great quantity of arrow-heads, some of which were so large 
as to induce a belief that they were used as spear-heads. 

"3d. The handle either of a small sword or a large knife, made of an 
elk's horn. Around the end where the blade had been inserted was a ferule 
of silver, which, though black, was not much injured by time. Though 
the handle showed the hole where the blade had been inserted, yet no iron 
was found, but an oxyde remained of similar shape and size. 

"4th. Charcoal and wood ashes on which these articles lay, which were 
surrounded by several bricks ver}'- well burnt. The skeleton appeared to 
have been burned in a large and very hot fire, which had almost consumed 
the bones of the deceased. This skeleton was deposited a little to the 
south of the center of the tumulus; and about 20 feet to the north of it 
was another, with which were — 

"6th. A large mirrour about 3 feet in breadth and 1 J inches in thick- 
ness. This mirrour was of isinglass {mica membranacea), and on it — 

" 6th. A plate of iron which had become an oxyde, but before it was 
disturbed by the spade resembled a plate of cast iron. The mirrour answered 
the purpose very well for which it was intended. This skeleton had also 
been burned like the former, and lay on charcoal and a considerable 
quantity of wood ashes. A part of the mirrour is in my possession, as well 
as a piece of brick taken from the spot at the time. The knife or sword 
handle was sent to Mr. Peal's Museum at Philadelphia. 

" To the southwest of this tumulus, about 40 rods from it, is another, 
more than 90 feet in height, which is shown on the plate representing these 
works. It stands on a large hill, which appears to be artificial. This must 
have been the common cemetery, as it contains an immense number of 
human skeletons of all sizes and ages. Tiie skeletons are laid horizontally, 
with their heads generally towards the center and the feet towards the out- 
side of the tumulus. A considerable part of this work still stands uninjured, 
except by time. In it have been found, besides these skeletons, stone axes 
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and knives and several ornaments, with holes through them, by means of 
which, with a cord passing through these perforations they could be worn by 
their owners. On the south side of this tumulus, and not far from it, was 
a semicircular fosse, which, when I first saw it, was 6 feet deep. On open- 
ing it was discovered at the bottom a great quantity of human bones, 
which I am inclined to believe were the remains of those who had been 
slain in some great and destructive battle: first, because they belonged 
to persons who had attained their full size, whereas in the mound adjoining 
were found the skeletons of persons of all ages; and, secondly, they were 
here in the utmost confusion, as if buried in a hurry. May we not con- 
jecture that they belonged to the people who resided in the town, and who 
were victorious in the engagement ! Otherwise they would not have been 
thus honorably buried in the common cemetery. 

CHILLICOTHK MOUND. 

"Its perpendicular height was about 15 feet, and the diameter of its 
base about 60 feet. It was composed of sand and contained human bones 
belonging to skeletons which were buried in different parts of it. It was 
not until this pile of earth was removed and the original surface exposed 
to view that a probable conjecture of its original design could be formed. 
About 20 feet square of the surface had been leveled and covered with 
bark. On the -center of this lay a human skeleton, over which had been 
spread a mat manufactured either from weeds or bark. On the breast lay 
what had been a piece of copper, in the form of a cross, which had now 
become verdigrise. On the breast also lay a stone ornament with two 
perforations, one near each end, through which passed a string, by means 
of which it was suspended around the wearer's neck. On this string, which 
was made of sinews, and very much injured by time, were placed a great 
many beads made of ivory or bone, for I cannot certainly say which. * * * 

MOUNDS OF STONE. 

"Two such mounds have been described already in the county of 
Perry. Others have been found in various parts of the country. There 
is one at least in the vicinity of Licking River, not many miles from 
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Newark. There is another on a branch of Hargus's Creek, a few miles to 
the northeast of Circleville. There were several not very far from the 
town of Chillicothe. If these mounds were sometimes used as cemeteries 
of distinguished persons, they were also used as monuments with a view 
of perpetuating the recollection of some great transaction or event. In 
the former not more generally than one or two skeletons are found; in the 
latter none. These mounds are hke those of earth, in form of a cone, com- 
posed of small stones on which no marks of tools were visible. In them 
some of the most interesting articles are found, such as urns, ornaments of 
copper, heads of spears, &c., of the same metal, as well as medals of copper 
and pickaxes of horneblende; *- * * works of this class, compared with 
those of earth, are few, and they are none of them as large as the mounds 
at Grave Creek, in the town of Circleville, which belong to the first class. 
I saw one of these stone tumuli which had been piled on the surface of the 
earth on the spot where three skeletons had been buried in stone coffins, 
beneath the surface. It was situated on the western edge of the hill on 
which the "walled town" stood, on Paint Creek. The graves appear to 
have been dug to about the depth of ours in the present times. After the 
bottom and sides were lined with thin flat stones, the corpses were placed 
in these graves in an eastern and western direction, and large flat stones 
were laid over the graves ; then the earth which had been dug out of the 
graves was thrown over them. A huge pile of stones was placed over the 
whole. It is quite probable, however, that this was a work of our present 
race of Indians. Such graves are more common in Kentucky than Ohio. 
No article, except the skeletons, was found in these graves ; and the skele- 
tons resembled very much the present race of Indians." 

The mounds of Sterling County, Illinois, are described by W. C. 
Holbrook,* as follows : 

" I recently made an examination of a few of the many Indian mounds 
found on Rock River, about two miles above Sterling, 111. The first one 
opened was an oval mound about 20 feet long, 12 feet wide, and 7 feet high. 
In the interior of this I found a dolmen or quadrilateral wall about 10 feet 
long, 4 feet high, and 4J feet wide. It had been built of lime-rock from a 

*Amer. Natural., 1877, xi, No. 11, p. 688. 
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quarry near by, and was covered with large flat stones. No mortar or 
cement had been used. The whole structure rested on the surface of the 
natural soil, the interior of which had been scooped out to enlarge the 
chamber. Inside of the dolmen I found the partly decayed remains of eight 
human skeletons, two very large teeth of an unknown animal, two fossils, one 
of which is not found in this place, and a plummet. One of the long bones 
had been splintered ; the fragments had united, but there remained large 
morbid growths of bone (exostosis) in several places. One of the skulls 
presented a circular opening about the size of a silver dime. This perfora- 
tion had been made during life, for the edges had commenced to cicatrize. 
I later examined three circular mounds, but in them I found no dolmens. 
The first mound contained three adult human skeletons, a few fragments of 
the skeleton of a child, the lower maxillary of which indicated it to be about 
six years old. I also found claws of some carnivorous animal. The sur- 
face of the soil had been scooped out and the bodies laid in the excavation 
and covered with about a foot of earth ; fires had then been made upon the 
grave and the mound afterwards completed. The bones had not been charred. 
No charcoal was found among the bones, but occurred in abundance in a 
stratum about one foot above them. Two other mounds, examined at the 
same time, contained no remains. 

" Of two other mounds, opened later, the first was circular, about 4 feet 
high, and 15 feet in diameter at the base, and was situated on an elevated 
point of land close to the bank of the river. From the top of this mound 
one might view the country for many miles in almost any direction. On its 
summit was an oval altar 6' feet long and 4J wide. It was composed of flat 
pieces of limestone, which had been burned red, some portions having been 
almost converted into lime. On and about this altar I found abundance of 
charcoal. At the sides of the altar were fragments of human bones, some 
of which had been charred. It was covered by a natural growth of vege- 
table mold and sod, the thickness of which was about 10 inches. Large 
trees had once grown in this vegetable mold, but their stumps were so de- 
cayed I could not tell with certainty to what species they belonged. Another 
large mound was opened which contained nothing." 

The next account relates to the grave-mounds near Pensacola, Fla., 
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and was originally published by Dr. George M. Sternberg, surgeon United 
States Army :* 

" Before visiting the mound I was informed that the Indians were 
buried in it in an upright position, each one with a clay pot on his head. 
This idea was based upon some superficial explorations which had been 
made from time to time by curiosity hunters. Their excavations had, in- 
deed, brought to light pots containing fragments of skulls, but not buried 
in the position they imagined. Very extensive explorations made at differ- 
ent times by myself have shown that only fragments of skulls and of the 
long bones of the body are to be found in the mound, and that these are 
commonly associated with earthen pots, sometimes whole, but more fre- 
quently broken fragments only. In some instances portions of the skull 
were placed in a pot, and the long bones were deposited in its immediate 
vicinity. Again, the pots would contain only sand, and fragments of bones 
would be found near them. The most successful ' find ' I made was a w^hole 
nest of pots, to the number of half a dozen, all in a good state of preservation, 
and buried with a fragment of skull, which I take from its small size to 
have been that of a female. Whether this female was thus distinguished 
above all others buried in the mound by the number of pots deposited with 
her remains because of her skill in the manufacture of such ware, or by 
reason of the unusual wealth of her sorrowing husband, must remain a mat- 
ter of conjecture. I found altogether fragments of skulls and thigh-bones 
belonging to at least fifty individuals ; but in no instance did I find any- 
thing like a complete skeleton. There were no vertebrae, no ribs, no pelvic 
bones, and none of the small bones of the hands and feet. Two or three 
skulls nearly perfect were found, but they were so fragile that it was impos- 
sible to preserve them. In the majority of instances only fragments of the 
frontal and parietal bones were found, buried in pots or in fragments of pots 
too small to have ever contained a complete skull. The conclusion was 
irresistible that this was not a burial-place for the bodies of deceased In- 
dians, but that the bones had been gathered from some other locality for 
burial in this mound, or that cremation was practiced before burial, and the 
fragments of bone not consumed by fire were gathered and deposited in the 

* Proc. Am. Ass. Adv. of Science, 1875, p. 288. 
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mound. That the latter supposition is the correct one I deem probable 
from the fact that in digging in the mound evidences of fire are found in 
numerous places, but without any regularity as to depth and position. 
These evidences consist in strata of from one to four inches in thickness, in 
which the sand is of a dark color and has mixed with it numerous small 
fragments of charcoal. 

"My theory is that the mound was built by gradual accretion in the fol- 
lowing manner : That when a death occurred a funeral pyre was erected on 
the mound, upon which the body was placed. That after the body was 
consumed, any fragments of bones remaining were gathered, placed in a pot, 
and buried, and that the ashes and cinders were covered by a layer of sand 
brought from the immediate vicinity for that purpose. This view is further 
supported by the fact that only the shafts of the long bones are found, the 
expanded extremities, which would be most easily consumed, having disap- 
peared ; also, by -the fact that no bones of children were found. Their 
bones being smaller, and containing a less proportion of earthy matter, 
would be entirely consumed. * * * 

"At the Santa Rosa mound the method of burial was different. Here 
I found the skeletons complete, and obtained nine well-preserved skulls. 
* * * The bodies were not apparently deposited upon any regular sys- 
tem, and I found no objects of interest associated with the remains. It may 
be that this was due to the fact that the skeletons found were those of war- 
riors who had fallen in battle in which they had sustained a defeat. This 
view is supported by the fact that they were all males, and that two of the 
skulls bore marks of ante-mortem injuries which must have been of a fatal 
character." 

Writing of the Choctaws, Bartram,*in alluding to the ossuary or bone- 
house, mentions that so soon as this is filled a general inhumation takes 
place, in this manner: 

" Then the respective coffins are borne by the nearest relatives of the 
deceased to the place of interment, where they are all piled one upon an- 
other in the form of a pyramid, and the conical hill of earth heaped above. 

* Bartram'8 Travels, 1791, p. 513. 
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The funeral ceremonies are concluded with the solemnization of a festival 
called the feast of the dead." 

Mr. Florian Gianque, of Cincinnati, Ohio, furnishes an account of a 
somewhat curious mound-burial which had taken place in the Miami Val- 
ley of Ohio : 

"A mound was opened in this locality, some years ago, containing a 
central corpse in a sitting posture, and over thirty skeletons buried around 
it in a circle, also in a sitting posture, but leaning against one another, 
tipped over towards the right, facing inwards. I did not see this opened, 
but have seen the mounds and many ornaments, awls, &c., said to have 
been found near the central body. The parties informing me are trust- 
worthy." 

As an example of interment, unique, so far as known, and interesting 
as being sui generis, the following is presented, with the statement that 
the author. Dr. J. Mason Spainhour, of Lenoir, N. C, bears the reputation 
of an observer of undoubted integrity, whose facts as given may not be 
doubted: 

"Excavation of an Indian mound by J. Mason Spainhour, J). JD. 8., of Lenoir, 
Caldwell County, North Carolina, March 11, 1871, on the farm, of E. V. 
Michaux, esq., near Johris Biver, in BurJce County, North Carolina. 

" In a conversation with Mr. Michaux on Indian curiosities, he informed 
me that there was an Indian mound on his farm which was formerly of 
considerable height, but had gradually been plowed down ; that several 
mounds in the neighborhood had been excavated, and nothing of interest 
found in them. I asked permission to examine this mound, which was 
granted, and upon investigation the following facts were revealed : 

" Upon reaching the place, I sharpened a stick 4 or 5 feet in length 
and ran it down in the earth at several places, and finally struck a rock 
about 18 inches below the surface, which, on digging down, was found to 
be smooth on top, lying horizontally upon solid earth, about 18 inches 
above the bottom of the grave, 18 inches in length, and 16 inches in width, 
and from 2 to 3 inches in thickness, with the corners rounded. 

" Not finding anything under this rock, I then made an excavation in 
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the south of the grave, and soon struck another rock, which upon exam- 
ination proved to be in front of the remains of a human skeleton in a 
sitting posture. The bones of the fingers of the right hand were resting on 
this rock, and on the rock near the hand was a small stone about 5 inches 
long, resembling a tomahawk or Indian hatchet. Upon a further examina- 
tion many of the bones were found, though in a very decomposed condi- 
tion, and upon exposure to the air soon crumbled to pieces. The heads of 
the bones, a considerable portion of the skull, maxillary bones, teeth, neck 
bones, and the vertebra, were in their proper places, though the weight of 
the earth above them had driven them down, yet the entire frame was so 
perfect that it was an easy matter to trace all the bones ; the bones of the 
cranium wer.e slightly inclined toward the east. Around the neck were 
found coarse beads that seemed to be of some hard substance and resem- 
bled chalk. A small lump of red paint about the size of an egg was found 
near the right side of this skeleton. The sutures of the cranium indicated 
the subject to have been 25 or 28 years of age, and its top rested about 12 
inches below the mark of the plow. 

" I made a further excavation toward the west of this grave and found 
another skeleton, similar to the first, in a sitting posture, facing the east.. 
A rock was on the right, on which the bones of the right hand were rest- 
ing, and on this rock was a tomahawk which had been about 7 inches in 
length, but was broken into two pieces, and was much better finished than 
the first. Beads were also around the neck of this one, but are much 
smaller and of finer quality than those on the neck of the first. The mate- 
rial, however, seems to be the same. A much larger amount of paint was 
found by the side of this than the first. The bones indicated a person of 
large frame, who, I think, was about 50 years of age. Everything about 
this one had the appearance of superiority over the first. The top of the, 
skull was about 6 inches below the mark of the plane. 

"I continued the examination, and, after diligent search, found noth- 
ing at the north side of the grave ; but, on reaching the east, found another 
skeleton, in the same posture as the others, facing the west. On the right 
side of this was a rock on which the bones of the right hand were resting, 
and on the rock was also a tomahawk, which had been about 8 inches in 
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length, but was broken into three pieces, and was composed of much better 
material, and better finished than the others. Beads were also found on 
the neck of this, but much smaller and finer than those of the others. A 
larger amount of paint than both of the others was found near this one. 
The top of the cranium had been moved by the plow. The bones indicated 
a person of 40 years of age. 

" There was no appearance of hair discovered ; besides, the smaller 
bones were almost entirely decomposed, and would crumble when taken 
from their bed in the earth. These two circumstances, coupled with the 
fact that the farm on which this grave was found was the first settled in 
that part of the countrj^, the date of the first deed made from Lord Grran- 
ville to John Perkins running back about 1 50 years (the land still belong- 
ing to the descendants of the same family that first occupied it), would 
prove beyond doubt that it is a very old grave. 

" The grave was situated due east and west, in size about 9 by 6 feet, 
the line being distinctly marked by the difference in the color of the soil. 
It was dug in rich, black loam, and filled around the bodies with white or 
yellow sand, which I suppose was carried from the river-bank, 200 yards 
distant. The skeletons approximated the walls of the grave, and contigu- 
ous to them was a dark-colored earth, and so decidedly dififerent was this 
from all surrounding it, both in quality and odor, that the line of the bodies 
could be readily traced. The odor of this decomposed earth, which had 
been flesh, was similar to clotted blood, and would adhere in lumps when 
compressed in the hand. 

" This was not the grave of the Indian warriors ; in those we find pots 
made of earth or stone, and all the implements of war, for the warrior had 
an idea that after he arose from the dead he would need, in the " hunting- 
grounds beyond," his bow and arrow, war-hatchet, and scalping-knife. 

"The facts set forth will doubtless convince every Mason who will 
carefully read the account of this remarkable burial that the American 
Indians were in possession of at least some of the mysteries of our order, 
and that it was evidently the grave of Masons, and the three highest officers 
in a Masonic lodge. The grave was situated due east and west ; an altar 
was erected in the center; the south, west, and east wei-e occupied — the north 
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was not; implements of authority were near each body. The diflference in 
the quality of the beads, the tomahawks in one, two, and three pi^eces, and 
the difference that the bodies were placed from the surface, indicate beyond 
doubt that these three persons had been buried by Masons, and those, too, 
that understood what they were doing. 

" Will some learned Mason unravel this mystery, and inform the 
Masonic world how they obtained so much Masonic information ? 

" The tomahawks, maxillary bones, some of the teeth, beads, and other 
bones, have been forwarded to the Smithsonian Institution at Washington, 
D. C, to be placed among the archives of that institution for exhibition, at 
which place they may be seen." 

If Dr. Spainhour's inferences are incon'ect, still there is a remarkable 
coincidence of circumstances patent to every Mason. 

CAVE BUEIAL. 

Natural or artificial holes in the ground, caverns, and fissures in rocks 
have been used as places of deposit for the dead since the earliest periods 
of time, and are used up to the present day by not only the American 
Indians, but by peoples noted for their mental elevation and civilization, 
our cemeteries furnishing numerous specimens of artificial or partly artifi- 
cial caves. As to the motives which have actuated this mode of burial, a 
discussion would be out of place at this time, except as may incidentally 
relate to our own Indians, who, so far as can be ascertained, simply adopted 
caves as ready and convenient resting places for their deceased relatives 
and friends. 

In almost every State in the Union burial caves have been discovered, 
but as there is more or less of identity between them, a few illustrations 
will serve the purpose of calling the attention of observers to the subject. 

While in the Temtory of Utah, in 1872, the writer discovered a 
natural cave not far from the House Range of mountains, the entrance to 
which resembled the shaft of a mine. In this the Gosi-Ute Indians had 
deposited their dead, surrounded with different articles, until it was quite 
filled up; at least it so appeared from the cursory examination made, limited 
time preventing a careful exploration. In the fall of the same year another 
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cave was heard of, from an Indian guide, near the Nevada border, in the 
same Territory, and an attempt made to explore it, which failed for 
reasons to be subsequently given. This Indian, a Grosi-Ute, who was 
questioned regarding the funeral ceremonies of his tribe, informed the 
writer that not far from the very spot where the party were encamped was 
a large cave in which he had himself assisted in placing dead members of 
his tribe. He described it in detail and drew a rough diagram of its posi- 
tion and appearance within. He was asked if an entrance could be effected, 
and replied that he thought not, as some years previous his people had 
stopped up the narrow entrance to prevent game from seeking a refuge in 
its vast vaults, for he asserted that it was so large and extended so far under 
ground that no man knew its full extent. In consideration, however, of a 
very liberal bribie, after many refusals, he agreed to act as guide. A rough 
ride of over an hour and the desired, spot was reached. It was found to be 
almost upon the apex of a small mountain apparently of volcanic origin, 
for the hole which was pointed out appeared to have been the vent of the 
crater. This entrance was irregularly circular in form and descended at an 
angle. As the Indian had stated, it was completely stopped up with large 
stones and roots of sage brush, and it was only after six hours of uninter- 
rupted, faithful labor that the attempt to explore was abandoned. The 
guide was asked if many bodies were therein, and replied " Heaps, heaps," 
moving the hands upwards as far as they could be stretched. There is no 
reason to doubt the accuracy of the information received, as it was volun- 
tarily imparted. 

In a communication received from Dr. A. J. McDonald, physician to 
the Los Pinos Indian Agency, Colorado, a description is given of crevice or 
rock-fissure burial, which follows: 

"As soon as death takes place the event is at once announced by the 
medicine-man, and without loss of time the squaws are busily engaged in 
preparing the corpse for the grave. This does not take long; whatever 
articles of clothing may have been on the body at the time of death are 
not removed. The dead man's limbs are straightened out, his weapons of 
war laid by his side, and his robes and blankets wrapped securely and 
snugly around him, and now everything is ready for burial. It is the 
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custom to secure, if possible, for the purpose of wrapping up the corpse, 
the robes and blankets in which the Indian died. At the same time that 
the body is being fitted for interment, the squaws having immediate care 
of it, together with all the other squaws in the neighborhood, keep up a 
continued chant or dirge, the dismal cadence of which may, when the 
congregation of women is large, be heard for quite a long distance. The 
death song is not a mere inarticulate howl of distress; it embraces expres- 
sions eulogistic in character, but whether or not any particular formula of 
words is adopted on such occasion is a question which I am unable, with 
the materials at my disposal, to determine with any degree of certainty. 

" The next duty falling to the lot of the squaws is that of placing the 
dead man on a horse and conducting the remains to the spot chosen for 
burial. This is in the cleft of a rock, and, so far as can be ascertained, it 
has always been customary among the Utes to select sepulchres of this 
character. From descriptions given by Mr. Harris, who has several times 
been fortunate enough to discover remains, it would appear that no super- 
stitious ideas are held by this tribe with respect to the position in which 
the body is placed, the space accommodation of the sepulchre probably 
regulating this matter; and from the same source I learn that it is not usual 
to find the remains of more than one Indian deposited in one grave. After 
the body has been received into the cleft, it is well covered with pieces of 
rock, to protect it against the ravages of wild animals. The chant ceases, 
the squaws disperse, and the burial ceremonies are at an end. The men 
during all this time have not been idle, though they have in no way partici- 
pated in the preparation of the body, have not joined the squaws in chant- 
ing praises to the memory of the dead, and have not even as mere specta- 
tors attended the funeral, yet they have had their duties to perform. In 
conformity with a long-established custom, all the personal property of the 
deceased is immediately destroyed. His horses and his cattle are shot, and 
his wigwam, furniture, &c., burned. The performance of this part of the 
ceremonies is assigned to the men; a duty quite in accord with their taste 
and inclinations. Occasionally the destruction of horses and other prop- 
erty is of considerable magnitude, but usually this is not the case, owing to 
a practice existing with them of distributing their property among their 
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children while they are of a very tender age, retaining to themselves only 
what is necessary to meet every-day requirements. 

" The widow 'goes into mourning' by smearing her face with a sub- 
stance composed of pitch and charcoal. The application is made but once, 
and is allowed to remain on until it wears off. This is the only mourning 
observance of which I have any knowledge. 

" The ceremonies observed on the death of a female are the same as 
those in the case of a male, except that no destruction of property takes 
place, and of course no weapons are deposited with the corpse. Should a 
youth die while under the superintendence of white men, the Indians will 
not as a rule have anything to do with the interment of the body. In a 
case of the kind which occurred at this agency some time ago, the squaws 
prepared the body in the usual manner; the men of the tribe selected a 
spot for the burial, and the employes at the agency, after digging a grave 
and depositing, the corpse therein, filled it up according to the fashion of 
civilized people, and then at the request of the Indians rolled large frag- 
ments of rocks on top. Great anxiety was exhibited by the Indians to have 
the employes perform the service as expeditiously as possible." 

An interesting cave in Calaveras County, California, which had been 
used for burial purposes, is thus described by Prof J. D. Whitney :* 

" The following is an account of the cave from which the skulls, now 
in the Smithsonian collection, were taken : It is near the Stanislaus River, 
in Calaveras County, on a nameless creek, about two miles from Abbey's 
Ferry, on the road to Vallicito, at the house of Mr. Robinson. There were 
two or three persons with me, who had been to the place before and knew 
that the skulls in question were taken from it. Their visit was some ten 
years ago, and since that the condition of things in the cave has greatly 
changed. Owing to some alteration in the road, mining operations, or some 
other cause which I could not ascertain, there has accumulated on the 
formerly clean stalagmitic floor of the cave a thickness of some 20 feet of 
surface earth that completely conceals the bottom, and which could not be 
removed without considerable expense. This cave is about 27 feet deep at 
the mouth and 40 to 50 feet at the end, and perhaps 30 feet in diameter. It is 

* Eep. Smithsonian Inst. 1867, p. 406. 
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the general opinion of those who have noticed this cave and saw it years 
ago that it was a burying-place of the present Indians. Dr. Jones said he 
found remains of bows and arrows and charcoal with the skulls he obtained, 
and which were destroyed at the time the village of Murphy's was burned. 
All the people spoke of the skulls as lying on the surface and not as buried 
in the stalagmite." 

The next description of cave burial, described by W. H. Dall*, is 
so remarkable that it seems worthy of admittance to this paper. It relates 
probably to the Innuit of Alaska. 

" The earliest remains of man found in Alaska up to the time of writ- 
ing I refer to this epoch [Echinus layer of Dall]. There are some crania 
found by us in the lowermost part of the Amaknak cave and a cra- 
nium obtained at Adakh, near the anchorage in the Bay of Islands. These 
were deposited in a remarkable manner, precisely similar to that adopted 
by most of the continental Innuit, but equally different from the modern 
Aleut fashion. At the Amaknak cave we found what at first appeared 
to be a wooden inclosure, but which proved to be made of the very 
much decayed supra-maxillary bones of some large cetacean. These 
were arranged so as to form a rude rectangular inclosure covered over 
with similar pieces of bone. This was somewhat less than 4 feet long, 2 
feet wide, and 18 inches deep. The bottom was formed of flat pieces of 
stone. Three such were found close together, covered with and filled by an 
accumulation of fine vegetable and organic mold. In each was the remains 
of a skeleton in the last stages of decay. It had evidently been tied up in 
the Innuit fashion to get it into its narrow house, but all the bones, with the 
exception of the skull, were reduced to a soft paste, or even entirely gone. 
At Adakh a fancy prompted me to dig into a small knoll near the ancient 
shell-heap; and here we found, in a precisely similar sarcophagus, the 
remains of a skeleton, of which also only the cranium retained sufficient 
consistency to admit of preservation. This inclosure, however, was filled 
with a dense peaty mass not reduced to mold, the result of centuries of 
sphagnous growth, which had reached a thickness of nearly 2 feet above 
the remains. When we reflect upon the well-known slowness of this kind 



* Contrib. to N. A. Ethnol., 1877, vol. 1, p. 62. 
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of growth in these northern regions, attested by numerous Arctic travelers, 
the antiquity of the remains becomes evident." 

It seems beyond doubt that in the majority of cases, especially as 
regards the caves of the Western States and Territories, the interments were 
primary ones, and this is likewise true of many of the caverns of Ohio, 
Indiana, and Kentucky, for in the three States mentioned many mummies 
have been found, but it is also Hkely that such receptacles were largely 
used as places of secondary deposits. The many fragmentary skeletons and 
loose bones found seem to strengthen this view. 

MUMMIES. 

In connection with cave burial, the subject of mummifying or embalm- 
ing the dead may be taken up, as most specimens of the kind have gen- 
erally been found in such repositories. 

It might be both interesting and instructive to search out and discuss 
the causes which have led many nations or tribes to adopt certain processes 
with a view to prevent that return to dust which all flesh must sooner 
or later experience, but the necessarily limited scope of this preliminary work 
precludes more than a brief mention of certain theories advanced by writers 
of note, and which relate to the ancient Egyptians. Possibly at the time 
the Indians of America sought to preserve their dead from decomposition 
some such ideas may have animated them, but on this point no definite 
information has been procured. In the final volume an efi"ort will be made 
to trace out the origin of mummification among the Indians and aborigines 
of this continent. 

The Egyptians embalmed, according to Cassien, because during the 
time of the annual inundation no interments could take place, but it is 
more than likely that this hypothesis is entirely fanciful. It is said by others 
they believed that so long as the body was preserved from corruption the 
soul remained in it. Ilerodotus states that it was to prevent bodies from 
becoming a prey to animal voracity. " They did not inter them," says he,. 
"for fear of their being eaten by worms ; nor did they burn, considering 
fire as a ferocious beast, devouring everything which it touched " Accord- 
ing to Diodorus of Sicily, embalmment originated in filial piety and 
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respect. De Maillet, however, in his tenth letter on Egypt, attributes it 
entirely to a religious belief insisted upon by the wise men and priests, who 
taught their disciples that after a certain number of cycles, of perhaps thirty 
or forty thousand years, the entire universe became as it was at birth, and 
the souls of the dead returned into the same bodies in which they had lived, 
provided that the body remained free from corruption, and that sacrifices 
wei'e freely offered as oblations to the manes of the deceased. Considering 
the great care taken to preserve the dead, and the ponderously solid nature 
of their tombs, it is quite evident that this theory obtained many believers 
among the people. M. Gannal believes embalmment to have been suggested 
by the affectionate sentiments of our nature — a desire to preserve as long 
as possible the mortal remains of loved ones ; but MM. Volney and Pariset 
think it was intended to obviate, in hot climates especially, danger from 
pestilence, being primarily a cheap and simple process, elegance and luxury 
coming later; and the Count de Cay Ins states the idea of embalmment was 
derived from the finding of desiccated bodies which the burning sands of 
Egypt had hardened and preserved. Many other suppositions have arisen, 
but it is thought the few given above are sufficient to serve aiS an introduc- 
tion to embalmment in North America. 

From the statements of the older writers on North American Indians, 
it appears that mummifying was resorted to among certain tribes of Vir- 
ginia, the Carolinas, and Florida, especially for people of distinction, the 
process in Virginia for the kings, according to Beverly,* being as follows: 

" The Indians are religious in preserving the Corpses of their Kings 
and Rulers after Death, which they order in the following manner: First, 
they neatly flay off the Skin as entire as they can, slitting it only in the 
Back; then they pick all the Flesh off from the Bones as clean as possible, 
leaving the Sinews fastned to the Bones, that they may preserve the Joints 
together: then they dry the Bones in the Sun, and put them into the Skin 
again, which in the mean time has been kept from drying or shrinking; 
when the Bones are placed right in the Skin, they nicely fill up the Vacuities, 
with a very fine white Sand. After this they sew up the Skin again, and the 
Body looks as if the Flesh had not been re moved. They take care to keep 

*Hi8t. of Virginia, 1722, p. 185. 
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the Skin from shrinking, by the help of a Httle Oil or Grrease, which saves it 
also from Corruption. The Skin being thus prepar'd, they lay it in an apart- 
ment for that purpose, upon a large Shelf rais'd above the Floor. This Shelf 
is spread with Mats, for the Corpse to rest easy on, and skreened with the 
same, to keep it from the Dust. The Flesh they lay upon Hurdles in the Sun 
to dry, and when it is thoroughly dried, it is sewed up in a Basket, and set 
at the Feet of the Corpse, to which it belongs. In this place also they set up 
a Quioccos, or Idol, which they believe will be a Guard to the Corpse. Here 
Night and Day one or other of the Priests must give his Attendance, to take 
care of the dead Bodies. So great an Honour and Veneration have these 
ignorant and unpolisht People for their Princes even after they are dead." 

It should be added that, in the writer's opinion, this account and others 
like it are somewhat apocryphal, and it has been copied and recopied a 
score of times. 

According to Pinkerton*, the Werowance preserved their dead as 
follows : 

" * * * By him is commonly the sepulchre of their Kings. Their 
bodies are first bowelled, then dried upon hurdles till they be very dry, 
and so about the most of their joints and neck they hang bracelets, or 
chains of copper, pearl, and such like, as they used to wear. Their inwards 
they stuff with copper beads, hatchets, and such trash. Then lap they them 
very carefully in white skins, and so roll them in mats for their winding- 
sheets. And in the tomb, which is an arch made of mats, they lay them 
orderly. What remaineth of this kind of wealth tb*ir Kings have, they set 
at their feet in baskets. These temples and bodies are kept by their priests. 

"For their ordinary burials, they dig a deep hole in the earth with 
sharp stakes, and the corpse being lapped in skins and mats with their 
jewels they lay them upon sticks in the ground, and so cover them with 
earth. The burial ended, the women being painted all their faces with 
black coal and oil do sit twenty -four hours in the houses mourning and 
lamenting by turns with such yelling and howling as may express their 
great passions. * * * 

"Upon the top of certain red sandy hills in the woods there are three 

* Collection of Voyages, 1812, vol. xiii, p. 39. 
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great houses filled with images of their Kings and devils and tombs of their 
predecessors. Those houses are near sixtyfeet in length, built harbourwise 
after their building. This place they count so holy as that but the priests 
and Kings dare come into them; nor the savages dare not go up the river 
in boats by it, but they solemnly cast some piece of copper, white beads, 
or pocones into the river for fear their Okee should b6 offended and 
revenged of them. 

" They think that their Werowances and priests which they also esteem 
quiyoughcosughs, when they are dead do go beyond the mountains towards 
the setting of the sun, and ever remain there in form of their Okee, with 
their heads painted red with oil and pocones, finely trimmed with feathers, 
and shall have beads, hatchets, copper, and tobacco, doing nothing but 
dance and sing with all their predecessors. But the common people they 
suppose shall not Hve after death, but rot in their graves like dead dogs." 

The remark regarding truthfulness will apply to this account in com- 
mon with the former. 

The Congaree or Santee Indians of South Carolina, according to Law- 
son, used a process of partial embalmment, as will be seen from the sub- 
joined extract from Schoolcraft ;* but instead of laying away the remains 
in caves, placed them in boxes supported above the ground by crotched 
sticks. 

" The manner of their interment is thus : A mole or pyramid of earth 
is raised, the mould thereof being worked very smooth and even, sometimes 
higher or lower, according to the dignity of the person whose monument it 
is. On the top thereof is an umbrella, made ridgeways, like the roof of a 
house. This is supported by nine stakes oi- small posts, the grave being 
about 6 or 8 feet in length and 4 feet in breadth, about which is hung 
gourds, feathers, and other such like trophies, placed there by the dead 
man's relations in respect to him in the grave. The other parts of the fune- 
ral rites are thus : As soon as the party is dead they lay the corpse upon a 
piece of bark in the sun, seasoning or embalming it with a small root beaten 
to powder, which looks as red as vermilion ; the same is mixed with bear's 
oil to beautify the hair. After the carcass has laid a day or two in the sun 

* Hist. Indian Tribes of the United States, 1854, Part IV, p. l.'J5, et aeq. 
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they remove it and lay it upon crotches cut on purpose for the support 
thereof from the earth ; then they anoint it all over with the aforementioned 
ingredients of the powder of this root and bear's oil. When it is so done 
they cover it over very exactly with the bark of the pine or cypress tree 
to prevent any rain, to fall upon it, sweeping the ground very clean all 
about it. Some of his nearest of kin brings all the temporal estate he was 
possessed of at his death, as guns, bows and arrows, beads, feathers, match- 
coat, &c. This relation is the chief mourner, being clad in moss, with a 
stick in his hand, keeping a mournful ditty for three or four days, his face 
being black with the smoke of pitch-pine mixed with bear's oil. All the 
while he tells the dead man's relations and the rest of the spectators who 
that dead person was, and of the great feats performed in his lifetime, all that 
he speaks tending to the praise of the defunct. As soon as the flesh grows 
mellow and will cleave from the bone they get it off and burn it, making 
the bones very clean, then anoint them with the ingredients aforesaid, 
wrapping up the skull (very carefully) in a cloth artificially woven of opos- 
sum's hair. The bones they carefully preserve in a wooden box, every 
year oihng and cleansing them. By these means they preserve them for 
many ages, that you may see an Indian in possession of the bones of his 
grandfather or some of his relations of a longer antiquity. They have other 
sorts of tombs, as when an Indian is slain in that very place they make a 
heap of stones (or sticks where stones are not to be found) ; to this memo- 
rial every Indian that passes by adds a stone to augment the heap in respect 
to the deceased hero. The Indians make a roof of Kght wood or pitch-pine 
over the graves of the more distinguished, covering it with bark and then 
with earth, leaving the body thus in a subterranean vault until the flesh 
quits the bones. The bones are then taken up, cleaned, jointed, clad in 
white-dressed deer-skins, and laid away in the Quiogoson, which is the royal 
tomb or burial-place of their kings and war-captains, being a more mag- 
nificent cabin reared at the public expense. This Quiogozon is an object of 
veneration, in which the writer says he has known the king, old men, and 
conjurers to spend several days with their idols and dead kings, and into 
which he could never gain admittance." 

Another class of mummies are those which have been found in the 
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saltpeter and other caves of Kentucky, and it is still a matter of doubt with 
&,rcli8Bologists whether any special pains were taken to preserve these bodies, 
many believing that the impregnation of the soil with certain minerals 
would account for the condition in which the specimens were found. 
Charles Wilkins* thus describes one : 

"* * * exsiccated body of a female * * * was found at the 
depth of about 10 feet from the surface of the cave bedded in clay strongly 
impregnated with nitre, placed in a sitting posture, incased in broad stones 
standing on their edges, with a flat stone covering the whole. It was en- 
veloped, in coarse clothes, * * * the whole wrapped in deer-skins, the 
hair of which was shaved off in the manner in which the Indians prepare 
them for market. Enclosed in the stone coffin were the working utensils, 
beads, feathers, and other ornaments of dress which belonged to her." 

The next description is by Dr. Samuel L. Mitchill.f 

[A letter from Dr. Mitchill, of New York, to Samuel M. Burnside, Esq., Secretary of the American An- 
tiquarian Society, on North American Antiquities. ] 

"Aug. 24th, 1815. 

"Dear Sir : I offer you some observations on a curious piece of Ameri- 
can antiquity now in New York. It is a human bodyj found in one of the 
limestone caverns of Kentucky. It is a perfect exsication ; all the fluids 
are dried up. The skin, bones, and other firm parts are in a state of entire 
preservation. I think it enough to have puzzled Bryant and all the 
archaeologists. 

"This was found in exploring a calcareous cave in the neighborhood 
of Glasgow for saltpetre. 

" These recesses, though under ground, are yet dry enough to attract 
and retain the nitrick acid. It combines with lime and potash ; and proba- 
bly the earthy matter of these excavations contains a good proportion of 
calcareous carbonate. Amidst these drying and antiseptick ingredients, it 
may be conceived that putrefaction would be stayed, and the solids preserved 

*Trana. Amer. Antiq. Soc, 1820, vol. 1, p. 360. 

t Trans, and Coll. Amer. Autiq. Soc, 1920, vol. 1, p. 318. 

t A mummy of this kind, of a person of matiire age, discovered in Kentucky, is now in the cabinet 
of the American Atiquariau Society. It is a female. Several human bodies were found enwrapped 
carefully in skins and cloths. They were inhumed below the floor of the cave ; inlmmed, and not lodged 
in catacombs. 
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from decay. The outer envelope of the body is a deer-skin, probably dried 
in the usual way, and perhaps softened before its application by rubbing. 
The next covering is a deer's skin, whose hair had been cut away by a sharp 
instrument resembling a hatter's knife. The remnant of the hair and the 
gashes in the skin nearly resemble a sheared' pelt of beaver. The next 
wrapper is of cloth made of twine doubled and twisted. But the thread 
does not appear to have been formed by the wheel, nor the web by the 
loom. The warp and filling seem to have been crossed and knotted by an 
operation like that of the fabricks of the northwest coast, and of the Sand- 
wich islands. Such a botanist as the lamented Muhlenburgh could deter- 
mine the plant which furnished the fibrous material 

"The innermost tegument is a mantle of cloth like the preceding ; but 
furnished with large brown feathers, arranged and fastened with great art, 
so as to be capable of guarding the living wearer from wet and cold. The 
plumage is distinct and entire, and the whole bears a near similitude to the 
feathery cloaks now worn by the nations of the northwestern coast of 
America. A WilsOn might tell from what bird they were derived. 

" The body is in a squatting posture, with the right arm reclining for- 
ward, and its hand encircling the right leg. The left arm hangs down, 
with its hand inclined partly under the seat. The individual, who was a 
male, did not probably exceed the age of fourteen, at his death. There is 
near the occiput a deep and extensive fracture of the skull, which proba- 
bly kiUed him. The skin has sustained little injury ; it is of a dusky colour, 
but the natural hue cannot be decided with exactness, from its present ap- 
pearance. The scalp, with small exceptions, is covered with sorrel or foxy 
hair. The teeth are white and sound. The hands and feet, in their shriv- 
elled state, are slender and delicate. All this is worthy the investigation of 
our acute and perspicacious colleague. Dr. Holmes. 

"There is nothing bituminous or aromatic in or about the body, like 
the Egyptian mummies, nor are there bandages around any part. Except 
the several wrappers, the body is totally naked. There is no sign of a 
suture or incision about the belly; whence it seems that the viscera were 
not removed. 
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"It may now be expected that I should offer some opinion, as to the 
antiquity and race of this singular exsiccation. 

"First, then, I am satisfied that it does not belong to that class of white 
men of which we are members. 

" 2dly. Nor do I believe that it ought to be referred to the bands of 
Spanish adventurers, who, between the years 1500 and 1600, rambled up 
the Mississippi, and along its tributary streams. But on this head I should 
like to know the opinion of my learned and sagacious friend, Noah Webster. 

" 3dly. I am equally obliged to reject the opinion that it belonged 
to any of the tribes of aborigines, now or lately inhabiting Kentucky. 

"4thly. The mantle of the feathered work, and the mantle of twisted 
threads, so nearly resemble the fabricks of the indigines of Wakash and the 
Pacifick islands, that I refer this individual to that era of time, and that gen- 
eration of men, which preceded the Indians of the Green River, and of the 
place where these relicks were found. This conclusion is strengthened by 
the consideration that such manufactures are not prepared by the actual 
and resident red men of the present day. If the Abbe Clavigero had had 
this case before him, he would have thought of the people who constructed 
those ancient forts and mounds, whose exact history no man living can give. 
But I forbear to enlarge ; my intention being merely to manifest my re- 
spect to the society for having enrolled me among its members, and to invite 
the attention of its Antiquarians to further inquiry on a subject of such 
curiosity. 

"With respect, I remain yours, 

" SAMUEL L. MITCHILL." 

It would appear from recent researches on the Northwest coast that 
the natives of that region embalmed their dead with much care, as may be 
seen from the work recently published by W. H. Dall,* the description of 
the mummies being as follows : 

" We found the dead disposed of in various ways ; first, by interment 
in their compartments of the communal dwelling, as already described ; 
second, by being laid on a rude platform of drift-wood or stones in some 
convenient rock shelter. These lay on straw and moss, covered by mat- 

* Cont. to N. A. Ethnol., 1877, vol. i, p. 89. 
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ting, and rarely have either implements, weapons, or carvings associated 
with them. We found only three or four specimens in all in these places, 
of which we examined a great number. This was apparently the more 
ancient form of disposing of the dead, and one which more recently was 
still pursued in the case of poor or unpopular individuals. 

"Lastly, in comparatively modern times, probably within a few cen- 
turies, and up to the historic period (1740), another mode was adopted for 
the wealthy, popular, or more distinguished class. The bodies were evis- 
cerated, cleansed from fatty matters in running water, dried, and usually 
placed in suitable cases in wrappings of fur and fine grass matting. The 
body was usually doubled up into the smallest compass, and the mummy 
case, especially in the case of children, was usually suspended (so as not 
to touch the ground) in some convenient rock shelter. Sometimes, how- 
ever, the prepared body was placed in a lifelike position, dressed and armed. 
They were placed as if engaged in some congenial occupation, such as 
hunting, fishing, sewing, etc. With them were also placed effigies of the 
animals they were pursuing, while the hunter was dressed in his wooden 
armor and provided with an enormous mask, all ornamented with feathers 
and a countless variety of wooden pendants, colored in gay patterns. All 
the carvings were of wood, the weapons even were only fac-similes in 
wood of the original articles. Among the articles represented were drums, 
rattles, dishes, weapons, effigies of men, birds, fish, and animals, wooden 
armor of rods or scales of wood, and remarkable masks, so arranged that 
the wearer when erect could only see the ground at his feet. These were 
worn at their religious dances from an idea that a spirit which was supposed 
to animate a temporary idol was fatal to whoever might look upon it while 
so occupied. An extension of the same idea led to the masking of those 
who had gone into the land of spirits. 

" The practice of preserving the bodies of those belonging to the 
whaling class — a custom peculiar to the Kadiak Innuit — has erroneously 
been confounded with the one now described. The latter included women 
as well as men, and all those whom the living desired particularly to honor. 
The whalers, however, only preserved the bodies of males, and they were 
not associated with the paraphernalia of those I have described. Indeed, 
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the observations I have been able to make show the bodies of the whalers 
to have been preserved with stone weapons and actual utensils instead of 
effigies, and with the meanest apparel, and no carvings of consequence. 
These details, and those of many other customs and usages of which the 
shell heaps bear no testimony * * * do not come within my line." 

Martin Sauer, secretary to Billings' Expedition* in 1802, speaks of the 
Aleutian Islanders embalming their dead, as follows : 

" They pay respect, however, to the memory of the dead, for they 
embalm the bodies of the men with dried moss and grass ; bury them in 
their best attire, in a sitting posture, in a strong box, with their darts and 
instruments; and decorate the tomb with various coloured mats, embroidery, 
and paintings. With women, indeed, they use less ceremony. A mother 
will keep a dead child thus embalmed in their hut for some months, con- 
stantly wiping it dry; and they bury it when it begins to smell, or when 
they get reconciled to parting with it." 

Regarding these same people, a writer in the San Francisco Bulletin 
gives this account: 

" The schooner William Sutton, belonging to the Alaska Commercial 
Company, has arrived from the seal islands of the company with the mum- 
mified remains of Indians who lived on an island north of Ounalaska one 
hundred and fifty years ago. This contribution to science was secured by 
Captain Henning, an agent of the company, who has long resided at Ouna- 
laska. In his transactions with the Indians he learned that tradition among 
the Aleuts assigned Kagamale, the island in question, as the last resting- 
place of a great chief, known as Karkhayahouchak. Last year the captain 
was in the neighborhood of Kagamale, in quest of sea-otter and other furs 
and he bore up for the island, with the intention of testing the truth of the 
tradition he had heard. He had more difficulty in entering the cave than 
in finding it, his schooner having to beat on and off shore for three days. 
Finally, he succeeded in effecting a landing, and clambering up the rocks 
he found himself in the presence of the dead chief, his family and relatives. 

" The cave smelt strongly of hot sulphurous vapors. With great care 

•BilUngs' Exped., 1802, p. IGl. 
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the mummies were removed, and all the little trinkets and ornaments scat- 
tered around were also taken away. 

" In all there are eleven packages of bodies. Only two or three have 
as yet been opened. The body of the chief is inclosed in a large basket- 
like structure, about four feet in height. Outside the wrappings are finely- 
wrought sea-grass matting, exquisitely close in texture, and skins. At 
the bottom is a broad hoop or basket of thinly-cut wood, and adjoining the 
center portions are pieces of body armor composed of reeds bound together. 
The body is covered with the fine skin of the sea-otter, always a mark of 
distinction in the interments of the Aleuts, and round the whole package 
are stretched the meshes of a fish-net, made of the sinews of the sea lion; 
also those of a bird-net. There are evidently some bulky articles inclosed 
with the chief's body, and the whole package difi^ers very much from the 
others, which more resemble, in their brown-grass matting, consignments of 
crude sugar from the Sandwich Islands than the remains of human beings. 
The bodies of a pappoose and of a very little child, which probably died 
at birth or soon after it, have sea-otter skins around them. One of the feet 
of the latter projects, with a toe-nail visible. The remaining mummies are 
of adults. 

"One of the packages has been opened, and it reveals a man's body in 
tolerable preservation, but with a large portion of the face decomposed. 
This and the other bodies were doubled up at death by severing some of 
the muscles at the hip and knee joints and bending the limbs downward 
horizontally upon the trunk. Perhaps the most peculiar package, next to 
that of the chief, is one which incloses in a single matting, with sea-lion 
skins, the bodies of a man and woman. The collection also embraces a 
couple of skulls, male and female, which have still the hair attached to the 
scalp. The hair has changed its color to a brownish red. The relics 
obtained with the bodies include a few wooden vessels scooped out smoothly; 
a piece of dark, greenish, flat stone, harder than the emerald, which the 
Indians use to tan skins ; a scalp-lock of jet-black hair; a small rude figure, 
which may ha,ve been a very ugly doll or an idol ; two or three tiny carv- 
ings in ivory of the sea-lion, very neatly executed, a comb, a necklet 
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made of birds' claws inserted into one another, and several specimens of 
little bags, and a cap plaited out of sea-grass and almost water-tight." 

With the foregoing examples as illustration, the matter of embalmment 
may be for the present dismissed, with the advice to observers that particular 
care should be taken, in case mummies are discovered, to ascertain whether 
the bodies have been submitted to a regular preservative process, or owe 
their^ protection to ingredients in the soil of their graves or to desiccation 
in arid districts. 

TJEN-BUEIAL. 

To close the subject of subterranean burial proper, the following 
account of urn-burial in Foster* may be added : 

" Urn-burial appears to have been practiced to some extent by the 
mound-builders, particularly in some of the Southern States. In the mounds 
on the Wateree River, near Camden, S. C, according to Dr Blanding, ranges 
of vases, one above the other, filled with human remains, were found. Some- 
times when the mouth of the vase is small the skull is placed with the face 
downward in the opening, constituting a sort of cover. Entire cemeteries 
have been found in which urn-burial alone seems to have been practiced. 
Such a one was accidentally discovered not many years since in Saint 
Catherine's Island, on the coast of Georgia. Professor Swallow informs me 
that from a mound at New Madrid, Mo , he obtained a human skull inclosed 
in an earthen jar, the lips of which were too small to admit of its extrac- 
tion. It must therefore have been molded on the head after death." 

"A similar mode of burial was practiced by the Chaldeans, where the 
funeral jars often contain a human cranium much too expanded to admit of 
the possibility of its passing out of it, so that either the clay must have been 
modeled over the corpse, and then baked, or the neck of the jar must have 
been added subsequently to the other rites of intennent."t 

It is with regret that the writer feels obliged to differ from the distin- 
guished author of the work quoted regarding urn-burial, for notwithstand- 
ing that it has been employed by some of the Central and Southern 
American tribes, it is not believed to have been customary, but to a very 

* Pre-Historlo Races, 1873, p. 199. 

+ Eawlinson's Herodotus, Book 1, chap. 198, note. 
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limited extent, in North America, except as a secondary interment. He must 
admit that he himself has found bones in urns or ollas in the graves of New 
Mexico and California, but under circumstances that would seem to indicate 
a deposition long subsequent to death. In the graves of the ancient peoples 
of California a number of ollas were found in long-used burying places, and 
it is probable that as the bones were dug up time and again for new burials 
they were simply, tossed into pots, which were convenient receptacles, or 
it may have been that bodies were allowed to repose in the earth long 
enough for the fleshy parts to decay, and the bones were then collected, 
placed in urns, and reinterred. Dr. E. Foreman, of the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution, furnishes the following account of urns used for burial : 

" I would call your attention to an earthenware burial-urn and cover, 
Nos. 27976 and 27977, National Museum, but very recently received from 
Mr. William McKinley, of Milledgeville, Ga. It was exhumed on his 
plantation, ten miles below that city, on the bottom lands of the Oconee 
River, now covered with almost impassable canebrakes, tall grasses, and 
briers. We had a few months ago from the same source one of the covers, 
of which the ornamentation was different but more entire. A portion of a 
similar cover has been received also from Chattanooga, Gra. Mr. McKinley 
ascribes the use of these urns and covers to the Muscogees, a branch of 
the Creek Nation." 

These urns are made of baked clay, and are shaped somewhat like 
the ordinary steatite ollas found in the California coast graves, but the bot- 
toms instead of being round run down to a sharp apex ; on the top was a 
cover, the upper part of which also terminated in an apex, and around the 
border, near where it rested on the edge of the vessel, are indented scroll 
ornamentations. 

The burial-urns of New Mexico are thus described by E. A. Barber :* 

" Burial-urns * * * comprise vessels or ollas without handles, for 
cremation, usually being from 10 to 15 inches in height, with broad, open 
mouths, and made of coarse clay, with a laminated exterior (partially or 
entirely ornamented). Frequently the indentations extend simply around 
the neck or rim, the lower portion being plain." 

* Amer. Natural., 1876, vol. x, p. 455 ct seq. 
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So far as is known, up to the present time no burial-urns have been 
found in North America resembling those discovered in Nicaragua by Dr. 
J. C. Bransford, U. S. N., but it is quite within the range of possibility that 
future researches in regions not far distant from that which he explored may 
reveal similar treasures. 

SUEFACE BUEIAL. 

This mode of interment was practiced to only a limited extent, so far as 
can be discovered, and it is quite probable that in most cases it was employed 
as a temporary expedient when the survivors were pressed for time. The 
Seminoles of Florida are said to have buried in hollow trees, the bodies 
being placed in an upright position, occasionally the dead being crammed 
into a hollow log lying on the ground. With some of the Eastern tribes a 
log was split in half and hollowed out sufficiently large to contain the 
corpse ; it was then lashed together with withes and permitted to remain 
where it was originally placed. In some cases a pen was built over and 
around it. This statement is corroborated by Mr. R S. Robertson, of Fort 
Wayne, Ind., who states in a communication received in 1877 that the 
Miamis practiced surface burial in two different ways : 

" * * * 1st. The surface burial in hollow logs. These have been 
found in heavy forests. Sometimes a tree has been split and the two halves 
hollowed out to receive the body, when it was either closed with withes or 
confined to the ground with crossed stakes ; and sometimes a hollow tree is 
used by closing the ends. 

" 2d. Surface burial where the body was covered by a small pen of 
logs laid up as we build a cabin, but drawing in every course until they 
meet in a single log at the top." 

Eomantically conceived, and carried out to the fullest possible extent 
in accordance with the ante mortem •wishes of the dead, were the obsequies 
of Blackbird, the great chief of the Omahas. The account is given by 
George Catlin :* 

" He requested them to take his body down the river to this his favor- 
ite haunt, and on the pinnacle of this towering bluff to bury him on the 
back of his favorite war-horse, which was to be buried alive under him, 

* Manners, Customs, &o., of North American Indians, 1844, vol. ii, p. 5. 
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from whence he could see, as he said, ' the Fvenchraen passing up and down 
the river in their boats.' He owned, amongst many horses, a noble white 
steed, that was led to the top of the grass-covered hill, and with great pomp 
and ceremony, in the presence of the whole nation and several of the fur- 
traders and the Indian agent, he was placed astride of his horse's back, 
with his bow in his hand, and his shield and quiver slung, with hia pipe and 
his medicine bag, with his supply of dried meat, and his tobacco-pouch 
replenished to last him through the journey to the beautiful hunting grounds 
of the shades of his fathers, with his flint and Steel and his tinder to light 
his pipes by the way ; the scalps he had taken from his enemies' heads could 
be trophies for nobody else, and were hung to the bridle of his horse. He 
was in full dress, and fully equipped, and on his head waved to the last 
moment his beautiful head-dress of the war-eagles' plumes. In this plight, 
and the last funeral honors having been performed by the medicine-men, 
every warrior of his band painted the palm and fingers of his right hand 
with vermilion, which was stamped and perfectly impressed on the milk- 
white sides of his devoted horse. This all done, turfs were brought and 
placed around the feet and legs of the horse, and gradually laid up to its 
sides, and at last over the back and head of the unsuspecting animal, and 
last of all over the head and even the eagle plumes of its valiant rider, 
where all together have smouldered and remained undisturbed to the pres- 
ent day." 

CAIEN-BUEIAL. 

The next mode of interment to be considered is that of cairn or rock 
burial, which has prevailed and is still common to a considerable extent 
among the tribes living in the Rocky Mountains and the Sierra Nevadas. 

In the summer of 1872 the writer visited one of these rock cemeteries in 
middle Utah, which had been used for a period not exceeding fifteen or 
twenty years. It was situated at the bottom of a rock slide, upon the side 
of an almost inaccessible mountain, in a position so carefully chosen for 
concealment that it would have been almost impossible to find it without a 
guide. Several of the graves were opened and found to have been con- 
structed in the following manner : A number of bowlders had been removed 
from" the bed of the slide until a sufiicient cavity had been obtained ; this 
was lined with skins, the corpse placed therein, with weapons, ornaments. 
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etc., and covered' over with saplings of the mountain aspen ; on top of these 
the removed bowlders were piled, forming a huge cairn, which appeared 
large enough to have marked the last resting place of an elephant. In the 
immediate vicinity of the graves were scattered the osseous remains of a 
number of horses which had been sacrificed no doubt during the funeral 
ceremonies. In one of the graves, said to contain the body of a chief, in 
addition to a number of articles useful and ornamental, were found parts of 
the skeleton of a boy, and tradition states that a captive boy was buried 
alive at this place. 

In connection with this mode of burial it may be said that the ancient 
Balearic Islanders covered their dead with a heap of stones, but this cere- 
mony was preceded by an operation which consisted in cutting the body in 
small pieces and collecting in a pot. 

CEEMATIOK 

Next should be noted this mode of disposing of the dead, a common 
custom to a considerable extent among North American tribes, especially 
those living on the western slope of the Rocky Mountains, although we 
have undoubted evidence that it was also practiced among the more eastern 
ones. This rite may be considered as peculiarly interesting from its great 
antiquity, for Tegg informs us that it reached as far back as the Theban 
war, in the account of which mention is made of the burning of Menceacus 
and Archemorus, who were contemporary with Jair, eighth judge of Israel. 
It was common in the interior of Asia and among the ancient Greeks and 
Romans, and has also prevailed among the Hindoos up to the present time. 
In fact, it is now rapidly becoming a custom among civilized people. 

While there is a certain degree of similarity between the performance 
of this rite among the peoples spoken of and the Indians of North America, 
yet, did space admit, a discussion might profitably be entered upon regard- 
ing the details of it among the ancients and the origin of the ceremony. As 
it is, simple narrations of cremation in this country, with discursive notes 
and an account of its origin among the Nishinams of California, by Stephen 
Powers,* seem to be all that is required at this time : 

* Gout, to N. A. Ethnol., 1877, vol. iii, p. 341. 
4 T 
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"The moon and the coyote wrought together in creating all things that 
exist. The moon was good, but the coyote was bad. In making men and 
women the moon wished to so fashion their souls that when they died they 
should return to the earth after two or three days, as he himself does when 
he dies. But the coyote was evil disposed, and said this should not be, 
but that when men died their friends should burn their bodies, and once a 
year make a great mourning for them ; and the coyote prevailed. So, 
presently when a deer died, they burned his body, as the coyote had decreed, 
and after a year they made a great mourning for him. But the moon cre- 
ated the rattlesnake and caused it to bite the coyote's son, so that he died. 
Now, though the coyote had been willing to burn the deer's relations, he 
refused to burn his own son. Then the moon said unto him, ' This is j'-our 
own rule. You would have it so, and now your son shall be burned Hke 
the others.' So he was burned, and after a year the coyote mourned for 
him. Thus the law was established over the coyote also, and, as he had 
dominion over men, it prevailed over men likewise. 

"This story is utterly worthless for itself, but it has its value in that it 
shows there was a time when the California Indians did not practice crema- 
tion, which is also established bv other traditions. It hints at the additional 
fact that the Nishinams to this day set great store by the moon ; consider it 
their benefactor in a hundred ways, and observe its changes for a hundred 
purposes." 

Another myth regarding cremation is given by Adam Johnston, in 
Schoolcraft,* and relates to the Bonaks, or root-diggers : 

"The first Indians that lived were coyotes. When one of their number 
died the body became full of little animals or spirits, as they thought them. 
After crawling over the body for a time they took all manner of shapes, 
some that of the deer, others the elk, antelope, etc. It was discovered, 
however, that great numbers were taking wings, and for a while they sailed 
about in the air, but eventually they would fly off to the moon The old 
coyotes or Indians, fearing the earth might become depopulated in this way, 
concluded to stop it at once, and ordered that when one of their people died 

* Hist. Indian tribes of the United States, 1854, part IV, p. 224. 
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the body must be burnt. Ever after they continued to burn the bodies of 
deceased persons." 

Ross Cox* gives an account of the process as performed by the Tol- 
kotins of Oregon : 

" The ceremonies attending the dead are very singular, and quite pecu- 
liar to this tribe. The body of the deceased is kept nine days laid out in 
his lodge, and on the tenth it is buried. For this purpose a rising ground 
is selected, on which are laid a number of sticks, about seven feet long, of 
cypress, neatly split, and in the interstices is placed a quantity of gummy 
wood. During these operations invitations are dispatched to the natives of 
the neighboring villages requesting their attendance at the ceremony. 
When the preparations are perfected the corpse is placed on the pile, which 
is immediately ignited, and during the process of burning, the bystanders 
appear to be in a high state of merriment. If a stranger happen to be pres- 
est they invariably plunder him ; but if that pleasure be denied them, they 
never separate without quarreling among themselves. Whatever property 
the deceased possessed is placed about the corpse ; and if he happened to 
be a person of consequence, his friends generally purchase a capote, a shirt, 
a pair of trousers, etc., which articles are also laid around the pile. If the 
doctor who attended him has escaped uninjured, he is obliged to be present 
at the ceremony, and for the last time tries his skill in restoring the defunct 
to animation. Failing in this, he throws on the body a piece of leather, or 
some other article, as a present, which in some measure appeases the resent- 
ment of his relatives, and preserves the unfortunate quack from being mal- 
treated. During the nine days the corpse is laid out the widow of the 
deceased is obliged to sleep along side it from sunset to sunrise ; and from 
this custom there is no relaxation even during the hottest days of sum- 
mer ! While the doctor is performing his last operations she must lie on 
the pile, and after the fire is applied to it she cannot stir until the doctor 
orders her to be removed, which, however, is never done until her body is 
completely covered with blisters. After being placed on her legs, she is 
obliged to pass her hands gently through the flame and collect some of the 
liquid fat which issues from the corpse, with which she is permitted to wet 

* Adventures on the Columbia River, 1831, vol. ii, p. 387. 
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her face and body! When the friends of the deceased observe the sinews 
of the legs and arms beginning to contract they compel the unfortunate 
widow to go again on the pile, and by dint of hard pressing to straighten 
those members. 

" If during her husband's lifetime she has been known to have com- 
mitted any act of infidelity or omitted administering to him savory food or 
neglected his clothing, &c., she is now made to suffer severely for such 
lapses of duty by his relations, who frequently fling her in the funeral pile, 
from which she is dragged by her friends ; and thus between alternate 
scorching and cooling she is dragged backwards and forwards until she falls 
into a state of insensibility. 

"After the process of burning the corpse has terminated, the widow 
collects the larger bones, which she rolls up in an envelope of birch bark, 
and which she is obliged for some years afterwards to carry on her back. 
She is now considered and treated as a slave; all the laborious duties of 
cooking, collecting fuel, etc., devolve on her. She must obey the orders of 
all the women, and even of the children belonging to the village, and the 
slightest mistake or disobedience subjects her to the infliction of a heavy 
punishment. The ashes of her husband are carefully collected and deposited 
in a grave, which it is her duty to keep free from weeds ; and should any 
such appear, she is obliged to root them out with h^Qic fingers. During this 
operation her husband's relatives stand by and beat her in a cruel manner 
until the task is completed or she falls a victim to their brutality. The 
wretched widows, to avoid this complicated cruelty, frequently commit 
suicide. Should she, however, linger on for three or four years, the friends 
of her husband agree to relieve her from her painful mourning. This is a 
ceremony of much consequence, and the preparations for it occupy a con- 
siderable time, generally from six to eight months. The hunters proceed to 
the various districts in which deer and beaver abound, and after collecting 
large quantities of meat and fur return to the village. The skins are im- 
mediately bartered for guns, ammunition, clothing, trinkets, &c. InviUi- 
tions are then sent to the inhabitants of the various friendly villages, and 
when they have all assembled the feast commences, and presents are dis ■ 
tributed to each visitor. The object of their meeting is then explained, and 
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the woman is brought forward, still carrying on her back the bones of her 
late husband, which are now removed and placed in a covered box, which 
is nailed or otherwise fastened to a post twelve feet high. Her conduct as 
a faithful widow is next highly eulogized, and the ceremony of her manu- 
mission is completed by one man powdering on her head the down of birds 
and another pouring on it the contents of a bladder of oil ! She is then at 
liberty to marry again or lead a life of single blessedness; but few of them, I 
believe, wish to encounter the risk attending a second widowhood. 

" The men are condemned to a similar ordeal, but they do not bear 
it with equal fortitude, and numbers fly to distant quarters to avoid the 
brutal treatment which custom has established as a kind of religious rite." 

Perhaps a short review of some of the peculiar and salient points of 
this narrative may be permitted. It is stated that the corpse is kept nine 
days after death — certainly a long period of time, when it is remembered 
that Indians as a rule endeavor to dispose of their dead as soon as possible. 
This may be accounted for on the supposition that it is to give the friends 
and relatives an opportunity of assembling, verifying the death, and of mak- 
ing proper preparations for the ceremony. With regard to the verification 
of the dead person, WiUiam Sheldon* gives an account of a similar custom 
which was common among the Caraibs of Jamaica, and which seems to 
throw some light upon the unusual retention of deceased persons by the 
tribe in question, although it miist be admitted that this is mere hypothesis: 

" They had some very extraordinary customs respecting deceased per- 
sons. When one of them died, it was necessary that all his relations should 
see him and examine the body in order to ascertain that he died a natural 
death. They acted so rigidly on this principle, that if one relative remained 
who had not seen the body all the others could not convince that one that 
the death was natural. In such a case the absent relative considered him- 
self as bound in honor to consider all the other relatives as having been 
accessories to the death of the kinsman, and did not rest until he had killed 
one of them to revenge the death of the deceased. If a Caraib died in 
Martinico or Guadaloupe and his relations lived in St. Vincents, it was neces- 
sary to summon them to see the body, and several months sometimes 

* Trans. Am. Antiq. Soc, 18-20, 70I. 1, p. 377. 
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elapsed before it could be finally interred. When a Caraib died he was 
immediately painted all over with roucou, and had his mustachios and the 
black streaks in his face made with a black paint, which was different from 
that used in their lifetime. A kind of grave was then dug in the carhct 
where he died, about 4 feet square and 6 or 7 feet deep. The body was 
let down in it, when sand was thrown in, which reached to the knees, and 
the body was placed in it in a sitting posture, resembling that in which they 
crouched round the fire or the table when alive, with the elbows on the 
knees and the palms of the hands against the cheeks. No part of the body 
touched the outside of the grave, which was covered with wood and mats 
until all the relations had examined it. When the customary examinations 
and inspections were ended the hole was filled, and the bodies afterwards 
remained undisturbed. The hair of the deceased was kept tied behind. 
In this way bodies have remained several months without any symptoms 
of decay or producing any disagreeable smell. The roucou not only pre- 
served them from the sun, air, and insects during their lifetime, but prob- 
ably had the same efi'ect after death. The arms of the Caraibs were placed 
by them when they were covered over for inspection, and they were finally 
buried with them." 

Again, we are told that during the burning the by-standers are very 
merry. This hilarity is similar to that shown by the Japanese at a funeral, 
who rejoice that the troubles and worries of the world are over for the for- 
tunate dead. The plundering of strangers present, it may be I'emembered, 
also took place among the Indians of the Carolinas. As already mentioned 
on a preceding page, the cruel manner in which the widow is treated seems 
to be a modification of the Hindoo suttee, but if the account be true, it 
would appear that death might be preferable to such torments. 

It is interesting to note that in Corsica, as late as 1743, if a husband 
died women threw themselves upon the widow and beat her severely. 
Bruhier quaintly remarks that this custom obliged women to take good care 
of their husbands. 

George Gibbs, in Schoolcraft,* states that among the Indians of Clear 

* Hist. Indian Tribes of the United States, 1853, part iii, p. 112. 
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Lake, California, "the body is consumed upon a scaffold built over a hole, 
into which the ashes are thrown and covered." 

According to Stephen Powers,* cremation was common among the 
'Se-n^l of California. He thus relates it: 

" The dead are mostly burned. Mr. Willard described to me a scene 
of incremation that he once witnessed which was frightful for its exhibitions 
of fanatic frenzy and infatuation. The corpse was that of a wealthy chief- 
tain, and as he lay upon the funeral pyre they placed in his mouth two gold 
twenties, and other smaller coins in his ears and hands, on his breast, &c., 
besides all his finery, his feather mantles, plumes, clothing, shell money, 
his fancy bows, painted arrows, &c. "When the torch was applied they set 
up a mournful ululation, chanting and dancing about him, gradually work- 
ing themselves into a wild and ecstatic raving, which seemed almost a 
demoniacal possession, leaping, howling, lacerating their flesh Many 
seemed to lose all self-control. The younger English-speaking Indians 
generally lend themselves charily to such superstitious work, especially if 
American spectators are present, but even they were carried away by the 
old contagious frenzy of their race. One stripped off a broadcloth coat, 
quite U'cw and fine, and ran frantically yelling and cast it upon the blazing 
pile. Another rushed up and was about to throw on a pile of California 
blankets, when a white man, to test his sincerity, offered him $16 for them, 
jingling the bright coins before his eyes, but the savage (for such he had 
become again for the moment), otherwise so avaricious, hurled him away 
with a yell of execration and ran and threw his offering into the flames. 
Squaws, even more frenzied, wildly flung upon the pyre all they had in 
the world — their dearest ornaments, their gaudiest dresses, their strings of 
glittering shells. Screaming, wailing, tearing their hair, beating their 
breasts in their mad and insensate infatuation, some of them would have 
cast themselves bodily into the flaming ruins and perished with the chief 
had they not been restrained by their companions. Then the bright, swift 
flames with their hot tongues licked this ' cold obstruction' into chemic 
change, and the once 'delighted spirit' of the savage was borne up. * * * 

"It seems as if the savage shared in Shakspeare's shudder at the 

* ContTib. to N. A. Ethuol., 1877, vol. iii, p. 169. 
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thought of rotting in the dismal grave, for it is the one passion of his super- 
stition to think of the soul of his departed friend set free and purified by 
the swift purging heat of the flames, not dragged down to be clogged and 
bound in the moldering body, but borne up in the soft, warm chariots of the 
smoke toward the beautiful sun, to bask in his warmth and light, and then 
to fly away to the Happy Western Land. What wonder if the Indian 
shrinks with unspeakable horror from the thought of hurying his friend, o 
soul! — of pressing and ramming down with pitiless clods that inner some- 
thing which once took such delight in the sweet light of the sun ! What 
wonder if it takes years to persuade him to do otherwise and follow our cus- 
tom ! What wonder if even then he does it with sad fears and misgivings ! 
Why not let him keep his custom ! In the gorgeous landscapes and balmy 
climate of California and India incremation is as natural to the savage as it 
is for him to love the beauty of the sun. Let the vile Esquimaux and the 
frozen Siberian bury their dead if they will ; it matters little, the earth is the 
same above as below; or to them the bosom of the earth may seem even the 
better ; but in California do not blame the savage if he recoils at the thought 
of going under ground ! This soft, pale halo of the lilac hills — ah, let him 
console himself if he will with the belief that his lost friend enjoys it still ! 
The narrator concluded by saying that they destroyed full $500 worth of 
property. ' The blankets,' said he with a fine Californian scorn of such 
absurd insensibility to a good bargain, ' the blankets that the American 
ofiered him $16 for were not worth half the money.' 

"After death the Se-n^l hold that bad Indians return into coyotes. 
Others fall off a bridge which all souls must traverse, or are hooked off by a 
raging bull at the further end, while the good escape across. Like the 
Yokaia and the Konkan, they believe it necessary to nourish the spirits of 
the departed for the space of a year. This is generally done by a squaw, 
who takes pinole in her blanket, repairs to the scene of the incremation, or 
to places hallowed by the memory of the dead, where she scatters it over 
the ground, meantime rocking her body violently to and fro in a dance 
and chanting the following chorus : 

Hel-lel-li-ly, 

Hel-lel-lo, 

Hel-lel-lu. 
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" This refrain is repeated over and over indefinitely, but the words 
have no meaning whatever." 

• Mr. Henry Gillman* has published an interesting account of the explo- 
ration of a mound near Waldo, Fla., in which he found abundant evidence 
that cremation had existed among the former Indian population. It is as 
follows : 

" In opening a burial-mound at Cade's Pond, a small body of water sit- 
uated about two miles northeastward of Santa ¥4. Lake, Florida, the writer 
foundiwo instances of cremation, in each of which the skull of the subject, 
which was unconsumed, was used as the depository of his ashes. The mound 
contained besides a large number of human burials, the bones being much 
decayed. With them were deposited a great number of vessels of pottery, 
many of which are painted in brilliant colors, chiefly red, yellow, and brown, 
and some of them ornamented with indented patterns, displaying not a little 
skill in the ceramic art, though they are reduced to fragments. The first of 
the skulls referred to was exhumed at a depth of 2 J feet. It rested on its apex 
(base uppermost), and was filled with fragments of half incinerated human 
bones, mingled with dark-colored dust, and the sand which invariably sifts 
into crania under such circumstances. Immediately beneath the skull lay 
the greater part of a human tibia, presenting the peculiar compression 
known as a platycnemism to the degree of affording a latitudinal index of 
.512 ; while beneath and surrounding it lay the fragments of a large num- 
ber of human bones, probably constituting an entire individual. In the 
second instance of this peculiar mode in cremation, the cranium was dis- 
covered on nearly the opposite side of the mound, at a depth of 2 feet, and, 
Hke the former, resting on its apex. It was filled with a black mass — the 
residuum of burnt human bones mingled with sand. At three feet to the 
eastward lay the shaft of a flattened tibia, which presents the longitudinal 
index of .527. Both the skulls were free from all action of fire, and though 
subsequently crumbling to pieces on their removal, the writer had opportunity 
to observe their strong resemblance to the small orthocephalic crania which 
he had exhumed from mounds in Michigan. The same resemblance was 
perceptible in the other crania belonging to this mound. The small, nar- 

*Amer. Natural., November, 1878, p. 753. 
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row, retreating frontal, prominent parietal protuberances, rather protuber- 
ant occipital, which was not in the least compressed, the well-defined 
supraciliary ridges, and the superior border of the orbits, presenting a qQad- 
rilateral outline, were also particularly noticed. The lower facial bones, 
including the maxillaries, were wanting. On consulting such works as are 
accessible to him, the writer finds no mention of any similar relics having 
been discovered in mounds in Florida or elsewhere. For further particu- 
lars reference may be had to a paper on the subject read before the Saint 
Louis meeting of the American Association, August, 1878." 

The discoveries made by Mr. Gillman would seem to indicate that the 
people whose bones he excavated resorted to a process of partial crema- 
tion, some examples of which will be given on another page. The use of 
crania as receptacles is certainly remarkable, if not unique. 

The fact is well known to archaeologists that whenever cremation was 
practiced b}' Indians it was customary as a rule to throw into the blazing 
pyre all sorts of articles supposed to be useful to the dead, but no instance 
is known of such a wholesale destruction of property as occurred when the 
Indians of southern Utah burned their dead, for Dr. E. Foreman relates, in 
the American Naturalist for July, 1876, the account of the exploration of 
a mound in that Territory, which proved that at the death of a person not 
only were the remains destroyed by fire, but all articles of personal prop- 
erty, even the very habitation which had served as a home. After the pro- 
cess was completed, what remained unburned was covered with earth and 
a mound formed. 

A. S. Tiffany* describes what he calls a cremation-furnace, discovered 
within seven miles of Davenport, Iowa : 

a * * * Mound seven miles below the city, a projecting point known 
as Eagle Point. The surface was of the usual black soil to the depth of from 
6 to 8 inches. Next was found a burnt indui'ated clay, resembling in color 
and texture a medium-burned brick, and about 30 inches in depth. Immedi- 
ately beneath this clay was a bed of charred human remains 6 to 18 inches 
thick. This rested upon the unchanged and undisturbed loess of the bluffs, 
which formed the floor of the pit. Imbedded in this floor of unburned clay 

* Proc. Dav. Acad. Nat. Soi., 1867-76, p. 64. 
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were a few very much decomposed, but unburned, human bones. No imple-' 
ments of any kind were discovered. The furnace appears to have been con- 
structed by excavating the pit and placing at the bottom of it the bodies or 
skeletons which had possibly been collected from, scaffolds, and placing the 
fuel among and above the bodies, with a covering of poles or split timbers 
extending over and resting upon the earth, with the clay covering above, 
which latter we now find resting upon the charred remains. The ends of the 
timber covering, where they were protected by the earth above and below, 
were reduced to charcoal, parallel pieces of which were found at right angles 
to the length of the mound. No charcoal was found among or near the 
remains, the combustion there having been complete. The porous and softer 
portions of the bones were reduced to pulverized bone-black. Mr. Stevens 
also examined the furnace. The mound had probably not been opened 
after the burning." 

This account is doubtless true, but the inferences may be incorrect. 

Many more accounts of cremation among different tribes might be 
given to show how prevalent was the custom, but the above are thought to 
be sufficiently distinctive to serve as examples. 

PAETrAL CEEMATIOK 

Allied somewhat to cremation is a peculiar mode of burial which is 
supposed to have taken place among the Cherokees or some other tribe of 
North Carolina, and which is thus described by J. W. Foster:* 

" Up to 1819 the Cherokees held possession of this region, when, in 
pursuance of a treaty, they vacated a portion of the lands lying in the val- 
ley of the Little Tennessee Eiver. In 1821 Mr. McDowell commenced 
farming. During the first season's operations the plowshare, in passing 
over a certain portion of a field, produced a hollow rumbling sound, and in 
exploring for the cause the first object met with was a shallow layer of char- 
coal, beneath which was a slab of burnt clay about 7 feet in length and 4 
feet broad, which, in the attempt to remove, broke into several fragments. 
Nothing beneath this slab was found, but on examining its under side, to 
his great surprise there was the mould of a naked human figure. Three of 

* Pre-historic Eaces, 1873, p. 149. 
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these burned-clay sepulcliers were thus raised and examined during the first 
year of his occupancy^ since which time none have been found until 
recently. * * * During the past season (1872) the plow brought up 
another fragment of one of these moulds, revealing the impress of a plump 
human arm. 

"Col. C. W. Jenkes, the superintendent of the Corundum mines, which 
have recently been opened in that vicinity, advises me thus : 

'"We have Indians all about us, with traditions extending back for 500, 
years. In this time they have buried their dead under huge piles of stones. 
We have at one point the remains of 600 warriors under one pile, but a 
grave has just been opened of the following construction: A pit was dug, 
into which the corpse was placed, face upward ; then over it was moulded a 
covering of mortar, fitting the form and features. On this was built a hot 
fire, which formed an entire shield of pottery for the corpse. The breaking 
up of one such tomb gives a perfect cast of the form of the occupant.' 

"Colonel Jenkes, fully impressed with the value of these archaeological 
discoveries, detailed a man to superintend the exhumation, who proceeded 
to remove the earth from the mould, which he reached through a layer of 
charcoal, and then with a trowel excavated beneath it. The clay was not 
thoroughly baked, and no impression of the corpse was left, except of the 
forehead and that portion of the limbs between the ankles and the knees, 
and even these portions of the mould crumbled. The body had been placed, 
east and west, the head toward the east 'I had hoped,' continues Mr. 
McDowell, 'that the cast in the clay would be as perfect as one I found 51 
years ago, a fragment of which I presented to Colonel Jenkes, with the im- 
pression of a part of the arm on one side and on the other of the fingers, 
that had pressed down the soft clay upon the body interred beneath.' The 
mound-builders of the Ohio Valley, as has been shown, often placed a layer 
of clay over the dead, but not in immediate contact, upon which they 
builded fires ,• and the evidence that cremation was often resorted to in their 
disposition are too abundant to be gainsaid." 

This statement is corroborated by Mr. Wilcox : * 

" Mr, Wilcox also stated that when recently in North Carolina his atten- 

»Pioc. Acad. Nat. Soi. Phila.,Nov. 1674, p. 168. 
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tion was called to an unusual method of burial by an ancient race of Indians 
in that vicinity. In numerous instances burial places were discovered 
where the bodies had been placed with the face up and covered with a coat- 
ing of plastic clay about an inch thick. A pile of wood was then placed 
on top and fired, which consumed the body and baked the clay, which 
retained the impression of the body. This was then lightly covered with 
earth." 

It is thought no doubt can attach to the statements given, but the cases 
are remarkable as being the only instances of the kind met with in the 
extensive range of reading preparatory to a study of the subject of burial, 
although it must be observed that Bruhier states that the ancient Ethiopians 
covered the corpses of their dead with plaster (probably mud), but they 
did not burn these curious coffins. 

Another method, embracing both burial and cremation, has been prac- 
ticed by the Pitt River or Achomawi Indians of California, who "bury the 
body in the ground in a standing position, the shoulders nearly even with 
the ground. The grave is prepared by digging a hole of sufficient depth 
and circumference to admit the body, the head being cut off. In the grave 
are placed the bows and arrows, bead-work, trappings, &c., belonging to 
the deceased; quantities of food, consisting of dried fish, roots, herbs, &c., 
were placed with the body also. The grave was then filled up, covering 
the headless body ; then a bundle of fagots was brought and placed on 
the grave by the different members of the tribe, and on these fagots the 
head was placed, the pile fired, and the head consumed to ashes ; after this 
was done, the female relatives of the deceased, who had appeared as mourn- 
ers with their faces blackened with a preparation resembhng tar or paint, 
dipped their fingers in the ashes of the cremated head and made three marks 
on their right check. This constituted the mourning garb, the period of 
which lasted until this black substance wore off from the face. In addition 
to this mourning, the blood female relatives of the deceased (who, by the 
way, appeared to be a man of distinction) had their hair cropped short I 
noticed while the head was burning that the old women of the tribe sat on 
the ground, forming a large circle, inside of which another circle of young 
giris were formed standing and swaying their bodies to and fro and singing 
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a mournful ditty. This was the only burial of a male that I witnessed. 
The custom of burying females is very different, their bodies being wrapped 
or bundled up in skins and laid away in caves, with their valuables, and in 
some cases food being placed with them in their mouths. Occasionally 
money is left to pay for food in the spirit land." 

This account is furnished by General Charles H. Tompkins, deputy 
quartermaster-general. United States Army, who witnessed the burial 
above related, and is the more interesting as it seems to be the only well- 
authenticated case on record, although E. A. Barber* has described what 
may possibly have been a case of cremation like the one above noted : 

"A very singular case of aboriginal burial was brought to my notice 
recently by Mr. "William Klingbeil, of Philadelphia. On the New Jersey 
bank of the Delaware River, a short distance below Gloucester City, the 
skeleton of a man was found buried in a standing position, in a high, red, 
sandy-clay bluff overlooking the stream. A few inches below the surface 
the neck bones were found, and below these the remainder of the skeleton, 
with the exception of the bones of the hands and feet. The skull being 
wantinsr, it could not be determined whether the remains were those of an 
Indian or of a white man, but in either case the sepulture was peculiarly 
aboriginal A careful exhumation and critical examination by Mr. Klingbeil 
disclosed the fact that around the lower extremities of the body had been 
placed a number of large stones, which revealed traces of fire, in conjunc- 
tion with charred wood, and the bones of the feet had undoubtedly been 
consumed This fact makes it appear reasonably certain that the subject 
had been executed, probably as a prisoner of war. A pit had been dug, 
in which he was placed erect, and a fire kindled around him. Then he had 
been buried alive, or, at least, if he did not survive the fiery ordeal, his 
body was imbedded in the earth, with the exception of his head, which was 
left protruding above the surface. As no trace of the cranium could be 
found, it seems probable that the head had either been burned or severed 
from the body and removed, or else left a prey to ravenous birds. The 
skeleton, which would have measured fully six feet in height, was undoubt- 
edly that of a man." 

"Americnn Natural., Sept., 1878, p. 629. 
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Blacking the face, as is mentioned in the first account, is a custom 

known to have existed among many tribes throughout the world, but in 

some cases different earths and pigments are used as signs of mourning. 

The natives of Guinea smear a chalky substance over their bodies as an 

outward expression of grief, and it is well known that the ancient Israelites 

threw ashes on their heads and garments. Placing food with the corpse or 

in its mouth, and money in the hand, finds its analogue in the custom of the 

ancient Romans, who, some time before interment, placed a piece of money 

in. the corpse's mouth, which was thought to be Charon's fare for wafting 

the departed soul over the Infernal River. Besides this, the corpse's mouth 

was furnished with a certain cake, composed of flour, honey, &c. This was 

designed to appease the fury of Cerberus, the infernal doorkeeper, and to 

procure a safe and quiet entrance. These examples are curious coincidences, 

if nothing more. 

BURIAL ABOVE GROUND. 

Our attention should next be turned to sepulture above the ground, 
including lodge, house, box, scaffold, tree, and canoe burial, and flie first 
example which may be given is that of burial in lodges, which is by no 
means common. The description which follows is by Stansbury,* and 
relates to the Sioux : 

" I put on my moccasins, and, displaying my wet shirt like a flag to 
the wind, we proceeded to the lodges which had attracted our curiosity. 
There were five of them pitched upon the open prairie, and in them we 
found the bodies of nine Sioux laid out upon the ground, wrapped in their 
robes of buffalo-skin, with their saddles, spears, camp-kettles, and all their 
accoutrements piled up around them. Some lodges contained three, others 
only one body, all of which were more or less in a state of decomposition. 
A short distance apart from these was one lodge which, though small, 
seemed of rather superior pretensions, and was evidently pitched with great 
care. It contained the body of a young Indian girl of sixteen or eighteen 
years, with a countenance presenting quite an agreeable expression; she 
was richly dressed in leggins of fine scarlet cloth elaborately ornamented ; 
a new pair of moccasins, beautifully embroidered with porcupine quills, was 

* Explorations of the Valley of the Great Salt Late of Utah, 1852, p. 43. 
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on ber feet, and her body was wrapped in two superb bixffalo-robes worked 
in like manner ; she had evidently been dead but a day or two, and to our 
surprise a portion of the upper part of her person was bare, exposing the 
face and a part of the breast, as if the robes in which she was wrapped had 
by some means been disarranged, whereas all the other bodies were closely 
covered up. It was, at the time, the opinion of our mountaineers that these 
Indians must have fallen in an encounter with a party of Crows ; but I 
subsequently learned that they had all died of the cholera, and that this 
young girl, being considered past recovery, had been arranged by her 
friends in the habiliments of the dead, inclosed in the lodge alive, and aban- 
doned to her fate, so fearfully alarmed were the Indians by this to them 
novel and terrible disease. 

It might, perhaps, be said that this form of burial was exceptional, 
and due to the dread, of again using the lodges which had served as the 
homes of those afflicted with the cholera, but it is thought such was not the 
case, as the writer has notes of the same kind of burial among the same 
tribe and of others, notably the Crows, the body of one of their chiefs 
(Long Horse) being disposed of as follows : 

"The lodge poles inclose an oblong circle some 18 by 22 feet at the 
base, converging to a point at least 30 feet high, covered with bnffalo-hides 
dressed without hair except a part of the tail switch, which floats outside 
like, and mingled with human scalps. The different skins are neatly fitted 
and sewed together with sinew, and all painted in seven alternate horizon- 
tal stripes of brown and yellow, decorated with various life-like war scenes. 
Over the small entrance is a large bright cross, the upright being a large 
stuffed white wolf-skin upon his war lance, and the cross-bar of bright scar- 
let flannel, containing the quiver of bow and arrows, which nearly all war- 
riors still carry, even when armed with repeating rifles. As the cross is not 
a pagan but a Christian (which Long Horse was not either by profession 
or practice) emblem, it was probably placed there by the influence of some 
of his white friends. I entered, finding Long Horse buried Indian fashion, 
in full war dress, paint and feathers, in a rude coffin, upon a platform about 
breast high, decorated with weapons, scalps, and ornaments. A large open- 
ing and wind-flap a,t top favored ventilation, and though he had lain there 
in an open coffin a full month, some of which was hot weather, there was 
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but little effluvia ; in fact, I have seldom found much in a burial-teepee, and 
when this mode of burial is thus performed it is less repulsive than natural 
to suppose." 

This account is furnished by Col. P. W. Norris, superintendent of 
Yellowstone National Park, he having been an eye-witness of what ho 
relates in 1876. 

The Blackfeet, Sioux, and Navajos also bury in lodges, and the In- 
dians of Bellingham Bay, according to Dr. J. F. Hammond, U. S. A., 
place their dead in carved wooden sarcophagi, inclosing these with a rectan- 
gular tent of some white material. 

Bancroft* states that certain of the Indians of Costa Rica, when a death 
• occurred, deposited the body in a small hut constnicted of plaited palm 
reeds. In this it is preserved for three years, food being supplied, and on 
each anniversary of the death it is redressed and attended to amid certain 
ceremonies. The writer has been recently informed that a similar custom 
prevailed in Demerara. No authentic accounts are known of analogous 
modes of burial among the peoples of the Old Worid, although quite fre- 
quently the dead were inteixed beneath the floors of their houses, a custom 
which has been followed by the Mosquito Indians of Central America and 
one or two of our own tribes. 

BOX BUEIAL. 

Under this head may be placed those examples furnished by certain 
tribes on the Northwest coast who used as receptacles for the dead won- 
derfully carved, large wooden chests, these being supported upon a low 
platform or resting on the ground. In shape they resemble a small house 
with an angular roof, and each one has an opening through which food 
may be passed to the corpse. 

Some of the tribes formerly living in New York used boxes much re- 
sembling those spoken of, and the Creeks, Choctaws, and Cherokees did 
the same. 

Capt. J. H. Gageby, U. S. A., furnishes the following relating to the 
Creeks in Indian Territory : 

"* * * are buried on the surface, in a box or a substitute made of 

*Nat. Eaces of Pac. States, 1874, vol. 1, p. 780. 
6 Y 
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branches of trees, covered with small branches, leaves, and earth. I have 
seen several of their graves, which after a few weeks had become uncovered 
and the remains exposed to view. I saw in one Creek grave (a child's) a 
small sum of silver, in another (adult male) some implements of warfare, 
bow and arrows. They are all interred with the feet of the corpse to the 
east. In the mourning ceremonies of the Creeks the nearer relatives 
smeared their hair and faces with a composition made of grease and 
wood ashes, and would remain in that condition for several days, and 
probably a month." 

TEEE AND SCAFFOLD BUELA.L. 

We may now pass to what may be called aerial sepulture proper, the 
most common examples of which are tree and scaffold burial, quite exten- 
sively practiced even at the present time. From what can be learned, the 
choice of this mode depends greatly on .the facilities present ; where timber 
abounds, trees being used ; if absent, scaffolds being employed, the con- 
struction of which among the Yanktonais is related as follows :* 

"These scaffolds are 7 to 8 feet high, 10 feet long, and 4 or 5 wide. 
Four stout posts, with forked ends, are first set firmly in the ground, and 
then in the forks are laid cross and side poles, on which is made a flooring 
of small poles. The body is then carefully wrapped, so as to make it water- 
tight, and laid to rest on the poles. The reason why Indians bury in the 
open air instead of under the ground is for the purpose of protecting their 
dead from wild animals. In new countries, where wolves and bears are nu- 
merous, a dead body will be dug up and devoured, though it be put many feet 
under the ground. I noticed many little buckets and baskets hanging on 
the scaffolds. * * * These had contained food and drink for the dead. 
I asked Washtella if she was sure the soul ate and drank on its journey, 
and if the food did not remain untouched in its basket. She replied, ' Oh, 
no, the food and water is always gone.' I looked at the hundreds of ravens 
perched on the scaffolds and could account for what became of most of 
the food and water." * * * 

'Life of Belden, the White Chief, 1871, p. 87. 
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John Young, Indian agent at the Blackfeet Agency, Montana, sends 
the following account of tree-burial among this tribe : 

"Their manner of burial has always been (until recently) to inclose 
the dead body in robes or blankets, the best owned by the departed, closely 
sewed up, and then, if a male or chief, fasten in the branches of a tree so 
high as to be beyond the reach of wolves, and then left to slowly waste in 
the dry winds. If the body was that of a squaw or child, it was thrown 
into the underbrush or jungle, where it soon became the prey of the wild ani- 
mals. The weapons, pipes, &c., of .men were inclosed, and the small toys 
of children with them. The ceremonies were equally barbarous, the rela- 
tives cutting off, according to the depth of their grief, one or more joints of 
the fingers, divesting themselves of clothing even in the coldest weather, 
and filling the air with their lamentations. All the sewing up and burial 
process was conducted by the squaws, as the men would not touch nor 
remain in proximity to a dead body. 

" When an Indian of any importance is departing, the squaws assemble 
in the lodge or teepee and sing the death-song, recounting the prowess and 
virtues of the dying one, and the oldest man at hand goes into the open air 
and solemnly addresses the ' Grreat Spirit,' bespeaking a welcome for him 
into the happy hunting grounds. Whatever property the deceased has — 
lodge, arms, or ponies — if a will was made, it was carefully carried out ; if 
not, all was scrambled for by the relatives. I have often had, when a man 
wanted to go out of mourning, to supply the necessary clothing to cover his 
nakedness. 

"Further mourning observances were and are, the women relatives 
getting on some elevated spot near where the body rests, and keeping up a 
dismal wail, frequently even in extreme cold weather, the greater part of the 
night, and this is kept up often for a month. No cremation or burying in 
a grave was practiced by them at any time. Pained by often coming on 
skeletons in trees and the stench of half-consumed remains in the brush, and 
shocked by the frequent mutilations visible, I have reasoned with the poor 
savages. In one case, when a woman was about to cut off a finger in evi- 
dence of her grief for the loss of a child, she consented on entreaty to cut 
off only one joint, and on further entreaty was brought to merely making 
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a cut and letting out some blood. This much she could not be prevailed 
upon to forego. * * * Their mourning and wailing, avoiding the defile- 
ment of touching a dead body, and other customs not connected with burial 
observances, strongly point to Jewish origin." 

Keating* thus describes burial scaffolds : 

"On these scaffolds, which are from 8 to 10 feet high, corpses were 
deposited in a box made from part of a broken canoe. Some hair was sus- 
pended, which we at first mistook for a scalp, but our guide informed us 
that these were locks of hair torn from their heads by the relatives to testify 
their grief In the centre, between the four posts which supported the 
scaffold, a stake was planted in the ground ; it was about six feet high, and 
bore an imitation of human figures, five of which had a design of a petti- 
coat, indicating them to be females; the rest, amounting to seven, were 
naked, and were intended for male figures ; of the latter four were head- 
less, showing that they had been slain ; the three other male figures were 
unmatilated, but held a staff in their hand, which, as our guide informed 
us, designated that they were slaves. The post, which is an usual accom- 
paniment to the scaffold that supports a warrior's remains, does not repre- 
sent the achievements of the deceased; but those of the warriors that assem- 
bled near his remains danced the dance of the post, and related their martial 
exploits. A number of small bones of animals were observed in the vicinity, 
which were probably left there after a feast celebrated in honor of the dead. 

" The boxes in which the corpses were placed are so short that a man 
could not lie in them extended at full length, but in a country where boxes 
and boards are scarce this is overlooked. After the corpses have remained 
a certain time exposed, they are taken down and buried. Our guide, Ren- 
ville, related to us that he had been a witness to an interesting, though pain- 
ful, circumstance that occurred here. An Indian who resided on the Mis- 
sissippi, hearing that his son had died at this spot, came up in a canoe to 
take charge of the remains and convey them down the river to his place of 
abode, but on his arrival he found that the corpse had already made such 
progress toward decomposition as rendered it impossible for it to be removed. 
He then undertook, with a few friends, to clean off the bones. All the flesh 

* Long's Exped. to the St. Peter's River, 1824, p. 332. 
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was scraped off and thrown into tlie stream, the bones were carefully col- 
lected into his canoe, and subsequently carried down to his residence " 

Interesting and valuable from the extreme attention paid to details 
is the following account of a burial case discovered by Dr. George M. 
Sternberg, U. S. A., and furnished by Dr. George A. Otis, U. S. A., 
Army Medical Museum, Washington, D. C. It relates to the Cheyennes of 
Kansas : 

" The case was found. Brevet Major Sternberg states, on the banks of 
Walnut Creek, Kansas, elevated about eight feet from the ground by four 
notched poles, which were firmly planted in the ground. The unusual care 
manifested in the preparation of the case induced Dr. Sternberg to infer that 
some important chief was inclosed in it. Believing that articles of interest 
were inclosed with the body, and that their value would be enhanced if 
they were received at the Museum as left by the Indians, Dr. Sternberg 
determined to send the case unopened. 

" I had the case opened this morning and an inventory made of the 
contents. The case consisted of a cradle of interlaced branches of white 
willow, about 6 feet long, 3 feet broad, and 3 feet high, with a flooring of 
buffalo thongs arranged as a net-work. This cradle was securely fastened 
by strips of buffalo-hide to four poles of ironwood and cottonwood, about 
12 feet in length. These poles doubtless rested upon the forked extremities 
of the vertical poles described by Dr. Sternberg. The cradle was wrapped 
in two buffalo-robes of large size and well preserved. On removing these 
an aperture 18 inches square was found at the middle of the right side of 
the cradle or basket. Within appeared other buffalo-robes folded about the 
remains, and secured by gaudy-colored sashes. Five robes were succes- 
sively removed, making seven in all. Then we came to a series of new 
blankets folded about the remains. There were five in all — two scarlet, two 
blue, and one .white. These being removed, the next wrappings consisted 
of a striped white and gray sack, and of a United States Infantry overcoat, 
like the other coverings nearly new. We had now come apparently upon 
the immediate envelopes of the remains, which it was now evident must be 
those of a child. These consisted of three robes, with hoods very richly 
ornamented with bead-work. These robes or cloaks were of buffalo-calf 
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skin about four feet in length, elaborately decorated with bead-work in 
stripes. The outer was covered with rows of blue and white bead-work, 
the second was green and yellow, and the third blue and red. All were 
further adorned by spherical brass bells attached all about the borders by 
strings of beads. 

" The remains with their wrappings lay upon a matting similar to that 
used by the Navajo and other Indians of the southern plains, and upon a 
pillow of dirty rags, in which were folded a bag of red paint, bits of ante- 
lope skin, bunches of straps, buckles, &c. The three bead-work hooded 
cloaks were now removed, and then we successively unwrapped a gi'ay 
woolen double shawl, five yards of blue cassimere, six yards of red calico, 
and six yards of brown calico, and finally disclosed the remains of a child, 
probably about a year old, in an advanced stage of decomposition. The 
cadaver had a beaver-cap ornamented with disks of copper containing the 
bones of the cranium, which had fallen apart. About the neck were long 
wampum necklaces, with dentalium, unionidce, and auricula, interspersed with 
beads. There were alco strings of the pieces of Haliotis from the Grulf of 
California, so valued by the Indians on this side of the Rocky Mountains. 
The body had been elaborately dressed for burial, the costume consisting of 
a red-flannel cloak, a red tunic, and frock-leggins adorned with bead-work, 
yarn stockings of red and black worsted, and deerskin bead-work mocca- 
sins. With the remains were numerous trinkets, a porcelain image, a China 
vase, strings of beads, several toys, a pair of mittens, a fur collar, a pouch 
of the skin of putorius vison, &c." 

Another extremely interesting account of scaffold burial, furnished by 
Dr. L. S. Turnei', U. S. A., Fort Peck, Mont, and relating to the Sioux, is 
here given entire, as it refers to certain curious mourning observances 
which have prevailed to a great extent over the entire globe : 

"The Dakotas bury their dead in the tops of trees when limbs can 
be found sufficiently horizontal to support scaffolding on which to lay the 
body, but as such growth is not common in Dakota, the more general prac- 
tice is to lay them upon scaffolds from 7 to 10 feet high and out of the reach of 
carniverous animals, as the wolf These scaffolds are constructed upon four 
posts set into the ground something after the manner of the rude drawing 
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which I inclose. Like all labors of a domestic kind, the preparation for 
burial is left to the women, usually the old women. The work begins as 
soon as life is extinct. ' The face, neck, and hands are thickly painted with 
vermilion, or a species of red earth found in various portions of the Terri- 
tory when the vermilion of the traders cannot be had. The clothes and 
personal trinkets of the deceased ornament the body. When blankets 
are available, it is then wrapped in one, all parts of the body being com- 
pletely enveloped. Around this a dressed skin of buffalo is then securely 
wrapped, with the flesh side out, and the whole securely bound with thongs 
of skins, either raw or dressed; and for ornament, when available, a bright- 
red blanket envelopes all other coverings, and renders the general scene 
more picturesque until dimmed by time and the elements. As soon as the 
scaffold is ready, the body is borne by the women, followed by the female 
relatives, to the place of final deposit, and left prone in its secure wrap- 
pings upon this airy bed of death. This ceremony is accompanied with 
lamentations so wild and weird that one must see and hear in order to appre- 
ciate. If the deceased be a brave, it is customary to place upon or beneath 
the scaffold a few buffalo-heads which time has rendered dry and inoffensive; 
and if he has been brave in war some of his implements of battle are placed 
on the scaffold or securely tied to its timbers. If the deceased has been a 
chief, or a soldier related to his chief, it is not uncommon to slay his favorite 
pony and place the body beneath the scaffold, under the superstition, I sup- 
pose, that the horse goes with the man. As illustrating the propensity to 
provide the dead with the things used while living, I may mention that some 
years ago I loaned to an old man a delft urinal for the use of his son, a 
young man who was slowly dying of a wasting disease. I made him prom- 
ise faithfully that he would return it as soon as his son was done using it. 
Not long afterwards the urinal graced the scaffold which held the remains 
of the dead warrior, and as it has not to this day been returned I presume 
the young man is not done using it. 

" The mourning customs of the Dakotas, though few of them appear 
to be of universal observance, cover considerable ground. Tlie hair, never 
cut under other circumstances, is cropped off even with the neck, and the 
top of the head and forehead, and sometimes nearly the whole body, are 
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smeared with a species of white earth resembling chalk, moistened with 
water. The lodge, teepee, and all the family possessions except the few 
shabby articles of apparel worn by the mourners, are given away and the 
family left destitute. Thus far the custom is universal or nearly so. The 
wives, mother, and sisters of a deceased man, on the first, second, or third 
day after the funeral, frequently throw off their moccasins and leggins and 
gash their legs with their butcher-knives, and march through the camp and 
to the place of burial with bare and bleeding extremities, while they chant 
or wail their dismal songs of mourning. The men likewise often gash 
themselves in many places, and usually seek the solitude of the higher 
point on the distant prairie, where they remain fasting, smoking, and wail- 
ing out their lamentations for two or three days. A chief who had lost a 
brother once came to me after three or four days of mourning in solitude 
almost exhausted from hunger and bodily anguish. He had gashed the 
outer side of both lower extremities at intervals of a few inches all the way 
from the ankles to the top of the hips. His wounds had inflamed from 
exposure, and were suppurating freely. He assured me that he had not 
slept for several days or nights. I dressed his wounds with a soothing 
ointment, and gave him a full dose of an effective anodyne, after which he 
slept long and refreshingly, and awoke to express his gratitude and shake 
my hand in a very cordial and sincere manner. When these harsher inflic- 
tions are not resorted to, the mourners usually repair daily for a few days 
to the place of burial, toward the hour of sunset,- and chant their grief until 
apparently assuaged by its own expression. This is rarely kept up for 
more than four or five days, but is occasionally resorted to, at intervals, 
for weeks, or even months, according to the mood of the bereft. I have 
seen few things in life so touching as the spectacle of an old father going 
daily to the grave of his child, while the shadows are lengthening, and 
pouring out his grief in wails that would move a demon,- until his figure 
melts with the gray twilight, when, silent and solemn, he returns to his 
desolate family. The weird effect of this observance is sometimes height- 
ened, when the deceased was a grown-up son, by the old man kindling a 
httle fire near the head of the scaffold, and varying his lamentations with 
smoking in silence. The foregoing i^ drkwn from my memory of personal 
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observances during a period of more than six years' constant intercourse 
with several subdivisions of the Dakota Indians. There may be much 
which memory has failed to recall upon a brief consideration." 

Perhaps a brief review of Dr. Turner's narrative may not be deemed 
inappropriate here. 

Supplying food to the dead is a custom which is known to be of great 
antiquity; in some instances, as among the ancient Romans, it appears 
to have been a sacrificial offering, for it usually accompanied cremation, 
and was not confined to food alone, for spices, perfumes, oil, &c., were 
thrown upon the burning pile. In addition to this, articles supposed or 
known to have been agreeable to the deceased were also consumed. The 
Jews did the same, and in our own time the Chinese, Caribs and many of 
the tribes of North American Indians followed these customs. The cut- 
ting of hair as a mourning observance is of very great antiquity, and Tegg 
relates that among the ancients whole cities and countries were shaved (sic) 
when a great man died. The Persians not only shaved themselves on such 
occasions, but extended the sf},me process to their domestic animals, and 
Alexander, at the death of Hephsestin, not only cut off the manes of his 
horses and mules, but took down the battlements from the city walls, that 
even towns might seem in mourning and look bald. Scarifying and muti- 
lating the body has prevailed from a remote period of time, having possibly 
replaced, in the process of evolution, to a certain extent, the more barbarous 
practice of absolute personal sacrifice. In later days, among our Indians, 
human sacrifices have taken place to only a limited extent, but formerly 
many victims were immolated, for at the funerals of the chiefs of the Florida 
and Carolina Indians all the male relatives and wives were slain, for the 
reason, according to Gallatin, that the hereditary dignity of Chief or Great 
Sun descended, as usual, by the female line; and he, as well as all other 
members of his clan, whether male or female, could marry only persons of 
an inferior clan. To this day mutilation of the person among some tribes 
of Indians is usual. The sacrifice of the favorite horse or horses is by no 
means pectiliar to our Indians, for it was common among the Romans, and 
possibly even among the men of the Reindeer period, for at Solutr^, in 
France, the writer saw horses' bones exhumed from the graves examined in 
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1873. The writer has frequently conversed with Indians upon this subject, 
and they have invariably informed him that when horses were slain great 
care was taken to select the poorest of the band. 

Tree-burial was not uncommon among the nations of antiquity, for 
the Colchiens enveloped their dead in sacks of skin and hung them to trees; 
the ancient Tartars and Scythians did the same. With regard to the use of 
scaffolds and trees as places of deposit for the dead, it seems somewhat 
curious that the tribes who formerly occupied the eastern portion of our 
continent were not in the habit of burying in this way, which, from the 
abundance of timber, would have been a much easier method than the ones 
in vogue, while the western tribes, living in sparsely wooded localities, pre- 
ferred the other. If we consider that the Indians were desirous of pre- 
serving their dead as long as possible, the fact of their dead being placed 
in trees and scaffolds would lead to the supposition that those living on the 
plains were well aware of the desiccating property of the dry air of that 
arid region. This desiccation would pass for a kind of mummification. 

The particular part of the mourning ceremonies, which consisted in 
loud cries and lamentations, may have had in early periods of time a greater 
significance than that of a mere expression of grief or woe, and on this point 
Bruhier* seems quite positive, his interpretation being that such cries were 
intended to prevent premature burial. He gives some interesting examples, 
which may be admitted here : 

" The Caribs lament loudly, their wailings being interspersed with com- 
ical remarks and questions to the dead as to why he preferred to leave this 
world, having everything to make life comfortable. They place the corpse 
on a little seat in a ditch or grave four or five feet deep, and for ten days 
they bring food, requesting the corpse to eat. Finally, being convinced 
that the dead will neither eat nor return to life, they throw the food on the 
head of the corpse and fill up the grave." 

When one died among the Romans, the nearest parents embraced the 
body, closed the eyes and mouth, and when one was about to die received 
the last words and sighs, and then loudly called the name of the dead, finally 
bidding an eternal adieu. This ceremony of calling the deceased by name 
was known as the conclamation, and was a custom anterior even to the 

* " L'inoertitude des signes de la Mort," 1742, 1, p. 475 et aeq. 
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foundation of Rome. One dying away from home was immediately 
remo\'ed thither, in order that this might be performed with greater pro- 
priety. In Picardy, as late as 1743, the relatives threw themselves on the 
corpse and with loud cries called it by name, and up to 1855 the Mo- 
ravians of Pennsylvania, at the death of one of their number, performed 
mournful musical airs on brass instruments from the village church steeple 
and again at the grave.* This custom, however, was probably a remnant of 
the ancient funeral observances, and not to prevent premature burial, or, 
perhaps, to scare away bad spirits. 

W. L. Hardistyt gives a curious example of log-burial in trees, relat- 
ing to the Loucheux of British America : 

"They inclose the body in a neatly-hollowed piece of wood, and 
secure it to two or more trees, about six feet from the ground. A log about 
eight feet long is first split in two, and each of the parts carefully hollowed 
out to the required size. The body is then inclosed and the two pieces 
well lashed together, preparatory to being finally secured, as before stated, 
to the trees." 

"With regard to the use of scaffolds as places of deposit for the dead, 
the following theories by Dr. W. Gardner, U. S. A., are given : 

"If we come to inquire why the American aborigines placed the dead 
bodies of their relatives and friends in trees, or upon scaffolds resembling 
trees, instead of burying them in the ground, or burning them and preserv- 
ing their ashes in urns, I think we can answer the inquiry by recollecting 
that most if not all the tribes of American Indians, as well as other nations 
of a higher civilization, believed that the human soul, spirit or immortal 
part, was of the form and nature of a bird, and as these are essentially 
arboreal in thejr habits, it is quite in keeping to suppose that the soul-bird 
would have readier access to its former home or dwelling-place if it was 
placed upon a tree or scaffold than if it was buried in the earth ; moreover, 
from this lofty eyrie the souls of the dead could rest secure from the attacks 
of wolves or other profane beasts, and guard like sentinels the homes and 
hunting-grounds of their loved ones." 

' The -writer is informed by Mr. John Heniy Boner that this custom still prevails not only in 
Pcnnsylvapia, hut at the Moravian settlement of Salem, North Carolina, 
t Kep. Smithsonian Inst., 1866, p. 310. 
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This statement is given because of a corroborative note in the writer's 
possession, but he is not prepared to admit it as correct without further 
investigation. 

PARTIAL SCAFFOLD BUEIAL AND OSSUAEIES. 

Under this heading may be placed the burials which consisted in first 
depositing the bodies on scaffolds, where they were allowed to remain for a 
variable length of time, after which the bones were cleaned and deposited 
either in the earth or in special structures called by writers " bone-houses." 
Roman* relates the following concerning the Choctaws : 

" The following treatment of the dead is very strange. * * * As 
soon as the deceased is departed, a stage is erected (as in the annexed plate is 
represented) and the corpse is laid on it and covered with a bear skin; if he be 
a man of note, it is decorated, and the poles painted red with verinillion and 
bear's oil ; if a child, it is put upon stakes set across ; at this stage the rela- 
tions come and weep, asking many questions of the corpse, such as, why 
he left them 1 did not his wife serve him well ? was he not contented with 
his children 1 had he not corn enough ! did not his land produce sufficient 
of everything ? was he afraid of his enemies ? &c. and this accompanied by 
loud bowlings ; the women will be there constantly, and sometimes with 
the .corrupted air and heat of the sun faint so as to oblige the bystanders 
to carry them home ; the men will also come and mourn in the same man- 
ner, but in the night or at other unseasonable times, when they are least 
likely to be discovered. 

" The stage is fenced round with poles ; it remains thus a certain time 
but not a fixed space ; this is sometimes extended to three or four months, 
but seldom more than half that time. A certain set of venerable old Gen- 
tlemen who wear very long nails as a distinguishing badge on the thumb, 
fore and middle finger of each hand, cbnstantlj'- travel through the nation 
(when i was there, i was told there were but five of this respectable order) that 
one of them may acquaint those concerned, of the expiration of this period, 
which is according to their own fancy ; the day being come, the friends 
and relations assemble near the stage, a fire is made, and the respectable 

* Hist, of Florida, 1775, p. 88. 
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operator, after the body is taken down, with his nails tears the remaining 
flesh ofF the bones, and throws it with the entrails into the fire, where it is 
consumed ; then he scrapes the bones and burns the scrapings likewise ; 
the head being painted red with vermiUion is with the rest' of the bones put 
into a neatly made chest (which for a Chief is also made red) and deposited 
in the loft of a hut built for that purpose, and called bone house ; each 
town has one of these ; after remaining here one year or thereabouts, if he 
be a man of any note, they take the chest down, and in an assembly of rela- 
tions and friends they weep Once more over him, refresh the colour of the 
head, paint the box, and then deposit him to lasting oblivion. 

"An enemy and one who commits suicide is buried under the earth 
as one to be directly forgotten and unworthy the above ceremonial obse- 
quies and mourning." 

Jones* quotes one of the older writers, as follows, regarding the Natchez 
tribe: 

"Among the Natchez the dead were either inhumed or placed in tombs. 
These tombs were located within or very near their temples. They rested 
upon four forked sticks fixed fast in the ground, and were raised some three 
feet above the earth. About eight feet long and a foot and a half wide, they 
were prepared for the reception of a single corpse. After the body was 
placed upon it, a basket-work of twigs was woven around and covered with 
mud, an opening being left at the head, through which food was presented 
to the deceased When the flesh had all rotted away, the bones were taken 
out, placed in a box made of canes, and then deposited in the temple. The 
common dead were mourned and lamented for a period of three days. 
Those who fell in battle were honored with a more protracted and grievous 
lamentation." 

Bartramf gives a somewhat different account from Roman of burial 
among the Choctaws of Carolina: 

" The Chactaws pay their last duties and respect to the deceased in 
a very different manner. As soon as a person is dead, they erect a scaf- 
fold 18 or 20 feet high in a grove adjacent to the town, where they lay 

* Antiquities of the Southern Indians, 1873, p. 105. 
tBartram's Travels, 1791, p. 516. 
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the corps, lightly covered with a mantle; here it is suffered to remain, 
visited and protected by the friends and relations, until the flesh becomes 
putrid, so as easily to part from the bones ; then undertakers, who make it 
their business, carefully strip the flesh from the bones, wash and cleanse 
them, and when dry and purified by the air, having provided a curiously- 
wrought chest or coffin, fabricated of bones and splints, they place all the 
bones therein, which is deposited in the bone-house, a building erected for 
that purpose in every town ; and when this house is full a general solemn 
funeral takes place ; when the nearest kindred or friends of the deceased, on 
a day appointed, repair to the bone-house, take up the respective coffins, 
and, following one another in order of seniority, the nearest relations and 
connections attending their respective corps, and the multitude following 
after them, all as one family, with united voice of alternate allelujah and 
lamentation, slowly proceeding on to the place of general interment, when 
they place the coffins in order, forming a pyramid ;* and, lastly, cover all 
over with earth, which raises a conical hill or mount; when they return to 
town in order of solemn procession, concluding the day with a festival, 
which is called the feast of the dead." 

Morganf also alludes to this mode of burial : 

" The body of the deceased was exposed upon a bark scaffolding 
erected upon poles or secured upon the limbs of trees, where it was left to 
waste to a skeleton. After this had been effected by the process of decom- 
position in the open air, the bones were removed either to the former house 
of the deceased, or to a small bark-house by its side, prepared for their 
reception. In this manner the skeletons of the whole family were preserved 
from generation to generation by the filial or parental affection of the living. 
After the lapse of a number of years, or in a season of public insecurity, 
or on the eve of abandoning a settlement, it was customary to collect these 
skeletons from the whole community around and consign them to a com- 
mon resting-place. 

" To this custom, which is not confined to the Iroquois, is doubtless to 

* " Some ingenious men whom I have conversed with have given it as their opinion that all thoso 
pyramidal artificial hills, usually called Indian mounds, were raised on this occasion, and are gene- 
rally sepulchers. However, I am of different opinion." 

t League of the Iroquois, 1851, p. 173. 
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be asci-ibed the burrows and bone-mounds which have been found in such 
numbers in various parts of the country. On opening these mounds the 
skeletons are usually found arranged in horizontal layers, a conical pyra- 
mid, those in each layer radiating from a common center. In other cases 
they are found placed promiscuously." 

D. G. Brinton* likewise gives an account of the interment of collected 
bones : 

" East of the Mississippi nearly every nation was accustomed at stated 
periods— usually once in eight or ten years— to collect and clean the osseous 
remains of those of its number who had died in the intervening time, and 
inter them in one common sepulcher, lined with choice furs, and marked 
with a mound of wood, stone, or earth. Such is the origin of those im- 
mense tumuli filled with the mortal remains of nations and generations, 
which the antiquary, with iiTCverent curiosity, so frequently chances upon 
in all portions of our territory. Throughout Central America the same 
usage obtained in various localities, as early writers and existing monu- 
ments abundantly testify. Instead of interring the bones, were they those 
of some distinguished chiftain, they were deposited in the temples or the 
oouncil-houses, usually in small chests of canes or splints. Such were the 
charnel-houses which the. historians of De Soto's expedition so often men- 
tion, and these are the 'arks' Adair and other authors who have sought to 
trace the descent of the Indians from the Jews have likened to that which 
the ancient Israelites bore with them in their migrations. 

"A widow among the Tahkalis was obliged to carry the bones of her 
deceased husband wherever she went for four years, preserving them in 
such a casket, handsomely decorated with feathers (Rich. Arc. Exp., p. 260). 
The Caribs of the mainland adopted the custom for all, without exception. 
About a year after death the bones were cleaned, bleached, painted, 
wrapped in odorous balsams, placed in a wicker basket, and kept suspended 
from the door of their dwelling (Gumilla Hist, del Orinoco I., pp. 199, 
202, 204). When the quantity of these heirlooms became burdensome 
they were removed to some inaccessible cavern and stowed away with rev- 
erential care." 



•Myths of the New World, 1868, p. 255. 
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George Catlin* describes what he calls the "Golgothas" of the Mandans: 

"There are several of these golgothas, or circles of twenty or thirty 
feet in diameter, and in the center of each ring or circle is a little mound of 
three feet high, on which uniformly rest two buffalo skulls (a male and 
female), and in the center of the Httle mound is erected 'a medicine pole,' of 
about twenty feet high, supporting many curious articles of mystery and 
superstition, which they suppose have the power of guarding and protect- 
ing this sacred arrangement. 

"Here, then, to this strange place do these people again resort to 
evince their further affections for the dead, not in groans and lamentations, 
however, for several years have cured the anguish, but fond affection and 
endearments are here renewed, and conversations are here held and cher- 
ished with the dead. Each one of these skulls is placed upon a bunch of 
wild sage, which has been pulled and placed under it. The wife knows, by 
some mark or resemblance, the skull of her husband or her child which lies 
in this group, and there seldom passes a day that she does not visit it with 
a dish of the best-cooked food that her wigwam affords, which she sets 
before the skull at night, and returns for the dish in the morning. As soon 
as it is discovered that the sage on which the skull rests is beginning to 
decay, the woman cuts a fresh bunch and places the skull carefully upon 
it, removing that which was under it. 

"Independent of the above-named duties, which draw the women to 
this spot, they visit it from inclination, and linger upon it to hold converse 
and company with the dead. There is scarcely an hour in a pleasant day 
but more or less of these women may be seen sitting or lying by the skull 
of their child or husband, talking to it in the most pleasant and endearing 
language that they can use (as they were wont to do in former days), and 
seemingly getting an answer back." 

From these accounts it may be seen ^hat the peculiar customs which 
have been described by the authors cited were not confined to any special 
tribe or area of country, although they do not appear to have prevailed 
among the Indians of the northwest coast, so far as known. 

*Hist. N. A. Indians, 1844, l,p. 90. 
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SUPEETEEEENE AND AEEIAL BUEIAL IN CANOES. 

The next mode of burial to be remarked is that of deposit in canoes, 
either supported on posts, on the ground, or swung from trees, and is com- 
mon only to the tribes inhabiting the northwest coast. From a number of 
examples, the following, relating to the Clallams and furnished by the Eev. 
M. Eells, missionary to the Skokomish Agency, Washington Territory, is 
selected : 

" The deceased was a woman about thirty or thirty-five years of age, 
dead of consumption. She died in the morning, and in the afternoon I 
went to the house to attend the funeral. She had then been placed in a 
Hudson's Bay Company's box for a coffin, which was about 3^ feet long, 
If wide, and 1 J high. She was very poor when she died, owing to her 
disease, or she could not have been put in this box. A fire was burning 
near by, where a large number of her things had been consumed, and the 
rest were in three boxes near the coffin. Her mother sang the mourning 
song, sometimes with others, and often saying : ' My daughter, my daughter, 
why did you die?' and similar words. The burial did not take place until 
the next day, and I was invited to go. It was an aerial burial, in a canoe. 
The canoe was about 2,5 feet long. The posts, of old Indian hewed boards, 
were about a foot wide. Holes were cut in these, in which boards were 
placed, on which the canoe rested. One thing I noticed while this was done 
which was new to me, but the significance of which I did not learn. As 
fast as the holes were cut in the posts green leaves were gathered and placed 
over the holes until the posts were put in the ground. The coffin-box 
and the three others containing her things were placed in the canoe, and a 
roof of boards madie over the central part, which was entirely covered with 
white cloth. The head part and the foot part of her bedstead were then 
nailed on to the posts, which front the water, and a dress nailed on each of 
these. After pronouncing the benediction, all left the hill and went to the 
beach except her. father, mother, and brother, who remained ten or fifteen 
minutes, pounding on the canoe and mourning. They then came down 
and made a present to those persons who were there — a gun to me, a blanket 
to each of two or three others, and a dollar and a half to each of the rest, 
6 T 
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there being about fifteen persons present. Three or four of them then 
made short' speeches, and we came home. 

"The reason why she was buried thus is said to be because she is a 
prominent woman in the tribe. In about nine months it is expected that 
there will be a 'pot-latch^ or distribution of money near this place, and as 
each tribe shall come they will send a delegation of two or three men, who 
will carry a present and leave it at the grave ; soon after that shall be 
done she will be buried in the ground. Shortly after her death both her 
father and mother cut oif their hair as a sign of their grief." 

Greorge Gibbs* gives a most interesting account of the burial ceremo- 
nies of the Indians of Oregon and Washington Territory, which is here 
reproduced in its entirety, although it contains examples of other modes of 
burial besides that in canoes ; but to separate the narrative would destroy 
the thread of the story : 

" The common mode of disposing of the dead among the fishing tribes 
was in canoes. These were generally drawn into the woods at some promi- 
nent point a short distance from the village, and sometimes placed between 
the forks of trees or raised from the ground on posts. Upon the Columbia 
River the Tsinnk had in particular two very noted cemeteries, a high iso- 
lated bluff about three miles below the mouth of the Cowlitz, called Mount 
Coffin, and one some distance above, called Coffin Rock. The former 
would appear not to have been very ancient. Mr. Broughton, one of Van- 
couver's lieutenants, who explored the river, makes mention only of several 
canoes at this place ; and Lewis and Clarke, who noticed the mount, do not 
speak of them at all, but at the time of Captain Wilkes's expedition it is con- 
jectured that there were at least 3,000. A fire caused by the carelessness 
of one of his party destroyed the whole, to the great indignation of the In- 
dians. 

" Captain Belcher, of the British ship Sulphur, who visited the river in 
1839, remarks: ' In the year 1836 [1826] the small-pox made great rav- 
ages, and it was followed a few years since by the ague. Consequently 
Corpse Island and Coffin Mount, as well as the adjacent shores, were studded 
not only with canoes, but at the period of our visit the skulls and skeletons 

*Cont. N. A. Ethnol., 1877, 1, p. 200. 
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were strewed about in all directions.' This method generally prevailed on 
the neighboring coasts, as at Shoal Water Bay, &c. Farther up the Colum- 
bia, as at the Cascades, a diflferent form was adopted, which is thus described 
by Captain Clarke : 

"About half a mile below this house, in a very thick part of the woods, 
is an ancient Indian burial-place ; it consists of eight vaults, made of pine 
or cedar boards, closely connected, about eight feet square and six in 
height, the top securely covered with wide boards, sloping a little, so as to 
convey off the rain. The direction of all these is east and west, the door 
being on the eastern side, and partially stopped with wide boards, decorated 
with rude pictures of men and other animals. On entering we found in 
some of them four dead bodies, carefully wrapped in skins, tied with cords 
of grass and bark, lying on a mat in a direction east and west ; the other 
vaults contained only bones, which in some of them were piled to a height 
of four feet ; on the tops of the vaults and on poles attached to them hung 
brass kettles and frying-pans with holes in their bottoms, baskets, bowls, 
sea-shells, skins, pieces of cloth, hair bags of trinkets, and small bones, the 
ofFerings of friendship or affection, which have been saved by a pious ven- 
eration from the ferocity of war or the more dangerous temptation of indi- 
vidual gain. The whole of the walls as well as the door were decorated with 
strange figures cut and painted on them, and besides these were several 
wooden images of men, some of them so old and decayed as to have almost 
lost their shape, which were all placed against the sides of the vault. 
These images, as well as those in the houses we have lately seen, do not 
appear to be at all the objects of adoration in this place ; they were most 
probably intended as resemblances of those whose decease they indicate ; 
and when we observe them in houses they occupy the most conspicuous 
part, but are treated more like ornaments than objects of worship. Near 
the vaults which are still standing are the remains of others on the ground, 
completely rotted and covered with moss ; and as they are formed of the 
most durable pine and cedar timber, there is every appearance that for a very 
long seiies of years this retired spot has been the depository for the Indians 

near this place." 

"Another depository of this kind upon an island in the river a few 
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miles above gave it the name of Sepulcher Island. The Watlala, a tnbe of 
the Upper Tsinuk, whose burial place is here described, are now nearly 
extinct ; but a number of the sepulchers still remain in different states of 
preservation. The position of the body, as noticed by Clarke, is, I believe, 
of universal observance, the head being always placed to the west. The 
reason assigned to me is that the road to the me-mel-us-illa-hee, the country 
of the dead, is toward the west, and if they place them otherwise they 
would be confused. East of the Cascade Mountains the tribes whose habits 
are equestrian, and who use canoes only for ferriage or transportation pur- 
poses, bury their dead, usually heaping over them piles of stones, either 
to mark the spot or to prevent the bodies from being exhumed by the prairie 
wolf. Among the Yakamas we saw many of their graves placed in con- 
spicuous points of the basaltic walls which line the lower valleys, and desig- 
nated by a clump of poles planted over them, from which fluttered various 
articles of dress. Formerly these prairie tribes killed horses over the 
graves — a custom now falling into disuse in consequence of the teachings of 
the whites. 

" Upon Puget Sound all the forms obtain in different localities. Among 
the Makah of Cape Flattery the graves are covered with a sort of box, rudely 
constructed of boards, and elsewhere on the Sound the same method is 
adopted in some cases, while in others the bodies are placed on elevated 
scaffolds. As a general thing, however, the Indians upon the water placed 
the dead in canoes, while those at a distance from it buried them. Most of 
the graves are surrounded with strips of cloth, blankets, and other articles 
of property. Mr. Cameron, an English gentleman residing at Esquimalt 
Harbor, Vancouver Island, informed me that on his place there were graves 
having at each corner a large stone, the interior space filled with rubbish. 
The origin of these was unknown to the present Indians. 

" The distinctions of rank or wealth in all cases were very marked ; 
persons of no consideration and slaves being buried with very little care or 
respect. Vancouver, whose attention was particularly attracted to their 
methods of disposing of the dead, mentions that at Port Discovery he saw 
baskets suspended to the trees containing the skeletons of young children, 
and, what is not easily explained, small square boxes, containing, apparently, 
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food. I do not think that any of these tribes place articles of food with the 
dead, nor have I been able to learn from living Indians that they formerly 
followed that practice. What he took for such I do not understand. He 
also mentions seeing in the same place a cleared space recently burned 
over, in which the skulls and bones of a number lay among the ashes. The 
practice of burning the dead exists in parts of Cahfornia and among the 
Tshimsyan of Fort Simpson.. It is also pursued by the " Carriers" of New 
California, but no intermediate tribes, to my knowledge, follow it. Cer- 
tainly those of the Sound do not at present. 

"It is clear from Vancouver's narrative that some great epidemic had 
recently passed through the country, as manifested by the quantity of human 
remains uncared for and exposed at the time of his visit, and very proba- 
bly the Indians, being afraid, had burned a house, in which the inhabitants 
had perished with the dead in it. This is frequently done. They almost 
invariably remove from any place where sickness has prevailed, generally 
destroying the house also. 

"At Penn Cove Mr. Whidbey, one of Vancouver's officers, noticed 
several sepulchers formed exactly like a sentry-bo;x. Some of them were 
open, and contained the skeletons of many young children tied up in 
baskets. The smaller bones of adults were likewise noticed, but not one 
of the limb bones was found ; which gave rise to an opinion that these, by 
the living inhabitants of the neighborhood, were appropriated to useful pur- 
poses, such as pointing their arrows, spears, or other weapons. 

"It is hardly necessary to say that such a practice is altogether for- 
eign to Indian character. The bones of the adults had probably been 
removed and buried elsewhere. The corpses of children are variously dis- 
posed of; sometimes by suspending them, at others by placing in the hollows 
of trees. A cemetery devoted to infants is, however, an unusual occurrence. 
In cases of chiefs or men of note much pomp was used in the accompani- 
ments of the rite. The canoes were of great size and value— the war or 
state canoes of the deceased. Frequently one was inverted over that hold- 
ing the body, and in one instance, near Shoalwater Bay, the corpse was 
deposited in a small canoe, which again was placed in a larger one and cov- 
ered with a third. Among the Tsinuk and Tsihalis the tamahno-us board of 
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the owner was placed near him. The Puget Sound Indians do not make 
these tamahno-us boards, but they sometimes constructed effigies of theii- 
chiefs, resembhng the person as nearly as possible, dressed in his usual 
costume, and wearing the articles of which he was fond. One of these, rep- 
resenting the Skagit chief Sneestum, stood very conspicuously upon a high 
bank on the eastern side of Whidbey Island. The figures observed by 
Captain Clarke at the Cascades were either of this description or else the 
carved posts which had ornamented the interior of the houses of the 
deceased, and were connected with the superstition of the tamahno-us. The 
most valuable articles of property were put into or hung up around the 
grave, being first carefully rendered unserviceable, and the living family 
were literally stripped to do honor to the dead. No little self-denial must 
have been practiced in parting with articles so precious, but those interested 
frequently had the least to say on the subject. The graves of women were 
distinguished by a cup, a Kamas stick, or other implement of their occupa- 
tion, and by articles of dress. 

"Slaves were killed in proportion to the rank and wealth of the deceased, 
lu some instances they were starved to death, or even tied to the dead body 
and left to perish thus horribl}'. At present this practice has been almost 
entirely given up, but till within a very few years it was not uncommon. 
A case which occurred in 1850 has been already mentioned. Still later, in 
1853, Toke, a Tsinuk chief living at Shoalwater Bay, undertook to kill a 
slave girl belonging to his daughter, who, in dying, had requested that this 
might be done. The woman fled, and was found by some citizens in the 
woods half starved. Pier master "attempted to reclaim her, but was soundly 
thrashed and warned against another attempt. 

" It was usual in the case of chiefs to renew or repair for a considerable 
length of time the materials and ornaments of the burial-place. With the 
common class of persons family pride or domestic afiiection was satisfied 
with the gathering together of the bones after the flesh had decayed and 
wrapping them in a new mat. The violation of the grave was always 
regarded as an offense of the first magnitude and provoked severe revenge. 
Captain Belcher remarks: 'Great secrecy is observed in all their burial 
ceremonies, partly from fear of Europeans, and as among themselves they 
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will instantly punish by death any violation of the tomb or wage war if 
perpetrated by another tribe, so they are inveterate and tenaceously bent on 
revenge should they discover that any act of the kind has been perpetrated 
by a white man. It is on record that part of the crew of a vessel on her 
return to this port (the Columbia) suffered because a person who belonged 
to her (but not then in her) was known to have taken a skull, which, from 
the process of flattening, had become an object of curiosity.' He adds, 
however, that at the period of his visit to the river 'the skulls and skele- 
tons were scattered about in all directions; and as I was on most of their 
positions unnoticed by the natives, I suspect the feeling does not extend 
much beyond their relatives, and then only till decay has destroyed body, 
goods, and chattels. The chiefs, no doubt, are watched, as their canoes are 
repainted, decorated, and greater care taken by placing them in sequestered 
spots.' 

" The motive for sacrificing or destroying property on occasion of 
death will be referred to in treating of their religious ideas Wailing for 
the dead is continued for a long time, and seems to be rather a ceremonial 
performance than an act of spontaneous grief. The duty, of course, belongs 
to the woman, and the early morning is usually chosen for the purpose. 
They go out alone to some place a little distant from the lodge or camp, 
and in a loud, sobbing voice repeat a sort of stereotyped formula, as, for 
instance, a mother, on the loss of her child, 'Ah seahb shed-da hud-dah ah ta 
bud! ad-de-dah, Ah chief! ' ' My child dead, alas!' When in dreams they 
see any of their deceased friends this lamentation is renewed." 

With most of the Northwest Indians it was quite common, as men- 
tioned by Mr. Gibbs, to kill or bury with the dead a living slave, who, fail- 
ing to die within three days was strangled by another slave, but the custom 
has also prevailed among other tribes and peoples, in many cases the indi- 
viduals offering themselves as voluntary sacrifices. Bancroft states "that in 
Panama, Nata, and some oftier districts, when a cacique died those of his 
concubines that loved him enough, those that he loved ardently and so 
appointed, as well as certain servants, killed themselves and were interred 
with him. This they did in order that they might wait upon him in the 
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land of spirits." It is well known to all readers of history to what an 

extreme this revolting practice has prevailed in Mexico, South America, and 

Africa. 

AQUATIC BURIAL. 

As a confirmed rite or ceremony, this mode of disposing of the dead 
has never been followed by any of our North American Indians, although 
occasionally the dead have been disposed of by sinking in springs or water- 
courses, by throwing into the sea, or by setting afloat in canoes. Among the 
nations of antiquity the practice was not imcommon, for we are informed 
that the Ichthyophagi, or fish-eaters, mentioned by Ptolemy, living in a 
region bordering on the Persian Grulf, invariably committed their dead to 
the sea, thus repaying the obligations they had incurred to its inhabitants. 
The Lotophagians did the same, and the Hyperboreans, with a commend- 
able degree of forethought for the survivors, when ill or about to die, threw 
themselves into the sea. The burial of Baldor "the beautiful," it may be 
remembered, was in a highly decorated ship, which was pushed down to the 
sea, set on fire, and committed to the waves. The Itzas of Guatemala, liv- 
ing on the islands of Lake Peter, according to Bancroft, are said to have 
thrown their dead into the lake for want of room. The Indians of Nootka 
Sound and the Chinooks were in the habit of thus getting rid of their dead 
slaves, and, according to Timberlake, the Cherokees of Tennessee "seldom 
bury the dead, but threw them into the river." 

After a careful search for well-authenticated instances of burial, aquatic 
and semi-aquatic, but two have been found, which are here given. The 
first relates to the Grosh-Utes, and is by Capt. J. H. Simpson :* 

" Skull Valley, which is a part of the Grreat Salt Lake Desert, and 
which we have crossed to-day, Mr. Greorge W. Bean, my guide over this 
route last fall, says derives its name from the number of skulls which have 
been found in it, and which have arisen from the custom of the Goshute 
Indians burying their dead in springs, which they sink with stones or keep 
down with sticks. He says he has actually seen the Indians bury their 
dead in this way near the town of Provo, where he resides." 

As corroborative of this statement, Captain Simpson mentions in 

* Exploration Great Salt Lake Valley, Utah, 18J)9, p. 48. 
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another part of the volume that, arriving at a spring one evening, the}- were 
obliged to dig out the skeleton of an Indian from the mud at the bottom 
before using the water. 

This peculiar mode of burial is entirely unique, so far as known, and 
but from the well-known probity of the relator might well be questioned,, 
especially when it is remembered that in the country spoken of water is 
quite scarce and Indians are careful not to pollute the streams or springs 
near which they live. Conjecture seems useless to establish a reason for 
this disposition of the dead. 

The second example is by CatUn* and relates to the Chinook : 
"* * * This little cradle has a strap which passes over the woman's 
forehead whilst the cradle rides on her back, and if the child dies during its 
subjection to this rigid mode its cradle becomes its coffin, forming a little 
canoe, in which it lies floating on the water in some sacred pool, where they 
are often in the habit of fastening their canoes containing the dead bodies 
of the old and young, or, which is often the case, elevated into the branches 
of trees, where their bodies are left to decay and their bones to dry whilst 
they are bandaged in many skins and curiously packed in their canoes, 
with paddles to propel and ladles to bail them out, and provisions to last 
and pipes to smoke as they are performing their 'long journey after death 
to their contemplated hunting grounds,' which these people think is to be 
performed in their canoes." 

LIVING SEPULCHEES. 

This is a term quaintly used by the learned M. Pierre Muret to express 
the devouring of the dead by birds and animals or the surviving friends 
and relatives. Exposure of the dead to animals and birds has already been 
mentioned, but in the absence of any positive proof it is not believed that 
the North American Indians followed the custom, although cannibalism may 
have prevailed to a limited extent. It is true that a few accounts are given 
by authors, biit these are considered to be so apochryphal in character that 
for the present it is deemed prudential to omit them. That such a means of 
disposing of the dead was not in practice is somewhat remarkable when we 

* Hist. North American Indians, 1844, ii, p. 141. 
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take into consideration how many analogies have been found in comparing 
old and new world funeral observances, and the statements made by Bruhior, 
Lafitau, Muret, and others, who give a number of examples of this peculiar 
mode of burial. 

For instance, the Tartars sometimes ate their dead, and the Massageties, 
Derbices, and EfTedens did the same, having previously strangled the aged 
and mixed their flesh with mutton. Horace and Tertulian both affirm 
that the Irish and ancient Britons devoured the dead, and Lafitau remarks 
that certain Indians of South America did the same, esteeming this mode 
of disposal more honorable and much to be preferred than to rot and be 
eaten by worms. To the credit of our savages, this barbarous and revolt- 
ing practice is not believed to have been practiced by them. 

MOUENING, FEASTS, FOOD, DANCES, SOKGS, GAMES, POSTS, FIRES, AND 
SUPEESTITIONS IN CONNECTION WITH BUEIAL. 

The above subjects are coincidental with burial, and some of them, 
particularly mourning, have been more or less treated of in this paper, yet 
it may be of advantage to here give a few of the collected examples, under 
separate heads. 

MOURNING. 

One of the most carefully described scenes of mourning at the death 
of a chief of the Crows is related in the life of Beckwourth,* who for many 
years lived among this people, finally attaining great distinction as a 
warrior. 

"I dispatched a herald to the village to inform them of the head 
chief's death, and then, burying him according to his directions, we slowly 
proceeded homewards. My very soul sickened at the contemplation of the 
scenes that would be enacted at my arrival. When we drew in sight of the 
village, we found every lodge laid prostrate. "We entered amid shrieks, 
cries, and yells. Blood was streaming from every conceivable part of the 
bodies of all who were old enough to comprehend their loss. Hundreds of 
fingers were dismembered; hair torn from the head lay in profusion about 
the paths; wails and moans in every direction assailed the ear, where unre- 



' Autobiograpliy of James Beckwoui-tli, 1856, p. 269. 
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Strained joy had a few liours before prevailed. This fearful mourning 
lasted until evening of the next day. * * * 

"A herald having been dispatched to our other villages to acquaint 
them with the death of our head chief, and request them to assemble at 
the Rose Bud, in order to meet our village and devote themselves to a 
general time of mourning, there met, in conformity with this summons, over 
ten thousand Crows at the place indicated. Such a scene of disorderly, 
vociferpus mourning no imagination can conceive nor any pen portray. 
Long Hair cut off a large roll of his hair, a thing he was never known to do 
before. The cutting and hacking of human flesh exceeded all my previous 
experience; fingers were dismembered as readily as twigs, and blood was 
poured out like water. Many of the warriors would cut two gashes nearly 
the entire length of their arm ; then, separating the skin from the flesh at one 
end, would grasp it in their other hand, and rip it asunder to the shoulder. 
Others would carve various devices upon their breasts and shoulders, and 
raise the skin in the same manner to make the scars show to advantage 
after the wound was healed. Some of their mutilations were ghastly, and 
my heart sickened to look at them, but they would not appear to receive 
any pain from them." 

From I. L Mahan, United States Indian Agent for the Chippewas of 
Lake Superior, Red Cliff, Wisconsin, the following detailed account of 
mourning has been received : 

" There is probably no people that exhibit more sorrow and grief for 
their dead than they. The young widow mourns the loss of her husband; 
by day as by night she is heard silently sobbing ; she is a constant visitor 
to the place of rest; with the greatest reluctance will she follow the raised 
camp. The friends and relatives of the young mourner will incessantly 
devise methods to distract her mind from the thought of her lost husband. 
She refuses nourishment, but as nature is exhausted she is prevailed upon to 
partake of food; the supply is scant, but on ever}^ occasion the best and largest 
proportion is deposited upon the grave of her husband. In the mean time 
the female relatives of the deceased have, according to custom, submitted 
to her charge a parcel made up of different cloths ornamented with bead- 
work and eagles' feathers, which she is charged to keep by her side — the 
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place made vacant by the demise of her husband — a reminder of her widow- 
hood. She is therefore, for a term of twelve moons not permitted to wear 
any finery, neither is she permitted to slicken up and comb her head ; this 
to avoid attracting attention. Once in a while a female relative of deceased, 
commiserating with her grief and sorrow, will visit her and voluntarily 
proceed to comb out the long-neglected and matted hair. With a jealous 
eye a vigilant watch is kept over her conduct during the term of her widow- 
hood, yet she is allowed the privilege to marry, any time during her 
widowhood, an unmarried brother or cousin, or a person of the same Dodem 
[sic] (family mark) of her husband. 

" At the expiration of her term, the vows having been faithfully perform- 
ed and kept, the female relatives of deceased assemble and, with greetings 
commensurate to the occasion, proceed to wash her face, comb her hair, and 
attire her person with new apparel, and otherwise demonstrating the release 
from her vow and restraint. Still she has not her entire freedom. If she 
will still refuse to marry a relative of the deceased and will marr}^ another, 
she then has to purchase her freedom by giving a certain amount of goods 
and whatever else she might have manufactured during her widowhood in 
anticipation of the future now at hand. Frequently, though, during widow- 
hood the vows are disregarded and an inclination to flirt and play courtship 
or form an alliance of marriage outside of the relatives of the deceased is 
being indulged, and when discovered the widow is set upon by the female 
relatives, her slick braided hair is shorn close up to the back of her neck, 
all her apparel and trinkets are torn from her person, and a quarrel fre- 
quently results fatally to some member of one or the other side." 

The substitution of a reminder for the dead husband, made from rags, 
furs, and other articles, is not confined alone to the Chippewas, other tribes 
having the same custom. In some instances the widows are obliged to 
carry around with them, for a variable period, a bundle containing the bones 
of the deceased consort. 

Benson* gives the following account of their funeral ceremonies, 
embracing the disposition of the body, mourning feast and dance : 

"Their funeral is styled b}^ them 'the last cry.' 

*Life among the Choctaws, 1860, p. 294. 
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"When the husband dies the friends assemble, prepare the grave, and 
place the corpse in it, but do not fill it up. The gun, bow 'and arrows, 
hatchet and tnife are deposited in the grave. Poles are planted at the 
head and the foot, upon which flags are placed; the grave is then enclosed 
by pickets driven in the ground. The funeral ceremonies now begin, the 
widow being the chief mourner. At night and morning she will go to the 
grave and pour forth the most piteous cries and wailings. It is not impor- 
tant that any other member of the family should take any very active part 
in the 'cry,' though they do participate to some extent. 

" The widow wholly neglects her toilet, while she daily goes to the 
grave during one entire moon from the date when the death occurred. On 
the evening of the last day of the moon the friends all assemble at the 
cabin of the disconsolate widow, bringing provisions for a sumptuous feast, 
which consists of corn and jerked beef boiled together in a kettle. While 
the supper is preparing, the bereaved wife goes to the grave, and pours out, 
with unusual vehemence, her bitter wailings and lamentations. When the 
food is thoroughly cooked the kettle is taken from the fire and placed in 
the center of the cabin, and the friends gather around it, passing the buffalo- 
horn spoon from hand to hand and from mouth to mouth till all have been 
bountifully supplied. While supper is being served, two of the oldest men 
of the company quietly withdraw and go to the grave and fill it up, taking 
down the flags. All then join in a dance, which not unfrequently is con- 
tinued till morning ; the widow does not fail to unite in the dance, and to 
contribute her part to the festivities of the occasion. This is the ' last cry,^ 
the days of mourning are ended, and the widow is now ready to form 
another matrimonial alliance. The ceremonies are precisely the same 
when a man has lost his wife, and they are only slightly varied when any 
other member of the family has died. (Slaves were buried without cere- 
monies.)" 

FEASTS. 

In Beltrami* an account is given of the funeral ceremonies of one of 
the tribes of the west, including a description of the feast which took place 
before the body was consigned to its final resting place : 

" I was a spectator of the funeral ceremony performed in honor of the 

* Pilgrimage, 1828, ii, p. 443. 
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manes of Cloudy Weather's son-in-law, whose body had remained with the 
Sioux, and was suspected to have furnished one of tlieir repasts. What 
appeared not a little singular and indeed ludicrous in this funeral comedy 
was the contrast exhibited by the terrific lamentations and yells of one part 
of the company while the others were singing and dancing with all their 
might. 

"At another funeral ceremony for a member of the Grand Medicine, 
and at which as a man of another world I was permitted to attend, the same 
practice occurred. But at the feast which took place on that occasion an 
allowance was served up for the deceased out of every article of which it 
consisted, while others were beating, wounding, and torturing themselves, 
and letting their blood flow both over the dead man and his provisions, 
thinking possibly that this was the most palatable seasoning for the latter 
which they could possibly supply. His wife furnished out an entertain- 
ment present for him of all her hair and rags, with which, together with his 
arms, his provisions, his ornaments, and his mystic medicine bag, he was 
wrapped up in the skin which had been his last covering when alive. He 
was then tied round with the bark of some particular trees which they use 
for making cords, and bonds of a very firm texture and hold (the only ones 
indeed which they have), and instead of being buried in the earth was 
hung lip to a large oak. The reason of this was that, as his favorite Mani- 
tou was the eagle, his spirit would be enabled more easily from such a 
situation to fly with him to Paradise." 

Hind* mentions an account of a burial feast by De Brebeuf which 
occurred among the Hurons of New York: 

" The Jesuit missionary, P. de Brebeuf, who assisted at one of the 
'feasts of the dead' at the village of Ossosane, before the dispersion of the 
Hurons, relates that the ceremony took place in the presence of ?,000 In- 
dians, who offered 1,200 presents at the common tomb, in testimony of their 
grief. The people belonging to five large villages deposited the bones of 
their dead in a gigantic shroud, composed of forty-eight robes, each robe 
being made of ten beaver skins. After being carefully wrapped in this 
shroud, they were placed between moss and bark. A wall of stones was 

* Canadian Bed Eivor Exploring Expedition, 1860, ii, p. 164. 
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built around this vast ossuary to preserve it from profanation. Before 
covering the bones with earth a few grains of Indian corn were thrown by 
the women upon the sacred relics According to the superstitious belief of 
the Hurons the souls of the dead remain near the bodies until the 'feast 
of the dead'; after which ceremony they become free, and can at once 
depart for the land of spirits, which they believe to be situated in the 
regions of the setting sun." 

SUPERSTITION REGARDING BURIAL FEASTS. 

The following account is by Dr. S. G. Wright, acting physician to the 
Leech Lake Agency, Minnesota : 

" Pagan Indians, or those who have not become Christians, still adhere 
to the ancient practice of feasting at the grave of departed friends ; the 
object is to feast with the departed; that is, they believe that while they 
partake of the visible material the departed spirit partakes at the same time 
of the spirit that dwells in the food. From ancient time it was customary 
to bury with the dead various articles, such especially as were most valued 
in lifetime. The idea was that there was a spirit dwelling in the article 
represented by the material article ; thus the war-club contained a spiritual 
war-club, the pipe a spiritual pipe, which could be used by the departed in 
another world. These several spiritual implements were supposed, of 
course, to accompany the soxil, to be used also on the way to its final 
abode. This habit has now ceased. * * *" 

FOOD. 

This subject has been sufficiently mentioned elsewhere in connection 
with other matters and does not need to be now repeated. It has been an 
almost universal custom throughout the whole extent of the country to 
place food in or near the grave of deceased persons. 

DANCES. 

Gymnastic exercises, dignified with this name, upon the occasion of a 
death or funeral, were common to many tribes. It is thus described by 
Morgan :* 

* League of the Iroquois, 1851, p. 287. 
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"An occasional and very singular figure was called the 'dance for the 
dead.' It was known as the 0-h^-wa." It was danced by the women 
alone. The music was entirely vocal, a select band of singers being sta- 
tioned in the center of the room. To the songs for the dead which they, 
sang the dancers joined in chorus. It was plaintive and mournful music. 
This dance was usually separate from all councils and the only dance of the 
occasion. It commenced at dusk or soon after and continued until towards 
morning, when the shades of the dead who were believed to be present and 
participate in the dance were supposed to disappear. This dance was had 
whenever a family which had lost a member called for it, which was usually 
a year after the event. In the spring and fall it was often given for all the 
dead indiscriminately, who were believed then to revisit the earth and join 
in the dance." 

The interesting account which now follows is by Stephen Powers,* 
and relates to the Yo-kai-a of California, containing other matters of impor- 
tance pertaining to burial. 

"I paid a visit to their camp four miles below Ukiah, and finding there 
a unique kind of assembly-house, desired to enter and examine it, but was 
not allowed to do so until I had gained the confidence of the old sexton 
by a few friendly words and the tender of a silver half dollar. The pit of 
it was about 50 feet in diameter and 4 or 5 feet deep, and it was so heavily 
roofed with earth that the interior was damp and somber as a tomb. It 
looked like a low tumulus, and was provided with a tunnel-like entrance 
about 10 feet long and 4 feet high, and leading down to a level with the 
floor of the pit. The mouth of the tunnel was closed with brush, and 
the venerable sexton would not remove it until he had slowly and devoutly 
paced several times to and fro before the entrance. 

"Passing in I found the massive roof supported by a number of peeled 
poles painted white and ringed with black and ornamented with rude 
devices. The floor was covered thick and green with sprouting wheat, 
which had been scattered to feed the spii-it of the captain of the tribe, lately 
deceased. Not long afterward a deputation of the Senel came up to con- 
dole with the Yo-kai-a on the loss of their chief, and a dance or series of dances 

• Cont. to North American BtlmoL, 1878, iii, p. 164. 
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was held which lasted three days. During this time of course the Senel 
were the guests of the Yo-kal-a, and the latter were subjected to a consider- 
able expense. I was prevented by other engagements from being present, 
and shall be obliged to depend on the description of an eye-witness, Mr. 
John Tenney, whose account is here given with a few changes : 

"There are four officials connected with the building, who are probably 
chosen to preserve order and to allow no intruders. They are the assist- 
ants of the chief. The imitation to attend was from one of them, and 
admission was given by the same. These four wore black vests trimmed 
with red flannel and shell ornaments. The chief made no special display 
on the occasion. In addition to these four, who were officers of the assem- 
bly-chamber, there was an old man and a young woman, who seemed to 
be priest and priestess The young woman was dressed differently from 
any other, the rest dressing in plain calico dresses. Her dress was 
white covered with spots of red flannel, cut in neat figures, ornamented 
with shells. It looked gorgeous and denoted some office, the name of which 
I could not ascertain. Before the visitors were ready to enter, the older 
men of the tribe were reclining around the fire smoking and chatting. As 
the ceremonies were about to commence, the old man and young woman 
were summoned, and, standing at the end opposite the entrance, they 
inaugurated the exercises by a brief service, which seemed to be a dedica- 
tion of the house to the exercises about to commence. Each of them spoke 
a few words, joined in a brief chant, and the house was thrown open for 
their visitors. They staid at their post until the visitors entered and were 
seated on one side of the room. After the visitors then others were seated, 
making about 200 in all, though there was plenty of room in the center for 
the dancing. 

" Before the dance commenced the chief of the visiting tribe made a 
brief speech, in which he no doubt referred to the death of the chief of the 
Yo-kai-a, and ofi"ered the sympathy of his tribe in this loss. As he spoke, 
some of the women scarcely refrained from crying out, and with difficulty 
they suppressed their sobs. I presume that he proposed a few moments of 
mourning, for when he stopped the whole assemblage burst forth into a 
bitter wailing, some screaming as if in agony. The whole thing created 
7 T 
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such a din that I was compelled to stop my ears. The air was rent and 
pierced with their cries. This wailing and shedding of tears lasted about 
three or five minutes, though it seemed to last a half hour. At a given 
signal they ceased, wiped their eyes, and quieted down. 

" Then preparations were made for the dance. One end of the room 
was set aside for the dressing-room. The chief actors were five men, who 
were muscular and agile. They were profusely decorated with paint and 
feathers, while white and dark stripes covered their bodies. They were 
girt about the middle with cloth of bright colors, sometimes with vai'iegated 
shawls. A feather mantle hung from the shoulder, reaching below the knee; 
strings of shells ornamented the neck, while their heads were covered with 
a crown of eagle feathers. They had whistles in their mouths as they 
danced, swaying their heads, bending and whirling their bodies ; every 
muscle seemed to be exercised, and the feather ornaments quivered with 
light. They were agile and graceful as they bounded about in the sinuous 
course of the dance. 

" The five men were assisted by a semicircle of twenty women, who 
only marked time by stepping up and down with short step ; they always 
took their places first and disappeared first, the men making their exit 
gracefully one by one. The dresses of the women were suitable for the 
occasion. They were white dresses trimmed heavily with black velvet. 
The stripes were about three inches wide, some plain and others edged like 
saw-teeth. This was an indication of their mourning for the dead chief in 
whose honor they had prepared that style of dancing. Strings of haliotis 
and pachydesma shell beads encircled their necks, and around their waists 
were belts heavily loaded with the same material. Their head-dresses 
were more showy than those of the men. The head was encircled with a 
bandeau of otters' or beavers' fur, to which were attached short wires stand- 
ing out in all directions, with glass or shell beads strung on them, and at 
the tips little feather flags and quail plumes. Surmounting all was a pyra- 
midal plume of feathers, black, gray, and scarlet, the top generally being 
a bright scarlet bunch, waving and tossing very beautifully. All these 
combined gave their heads a very brilliant and spangled appearance. 

" The first day the dance was slow and funereal, in honor of the 
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Yo-kai-a chief who died a short time before. The music was mournful and 
simple, being a monotonous chant in which only two tones were used, 
accompanied with a rattling of split sticks and stamping on a hollow slab. 
The second day the dance was more lively on the part of the men, the 
music was better, employing airs which had a greater range of tune, and 
the women generally joined in the chorus. The dress of the women was 
not so beautiful, as they appeared in ordinary calico. The third day, if 
observed in accordance with Indiana custom, the dancing was still more 
lively and the proceedings more gay, just as the coming home from a 
Christian funeral is apt to be much more jolly than the going out. 

"A Yo-kal-a widow's style of mourning is peculiar. In addition to the 
usual evidences of grief, she mingles the ashes of her dead' husband with 
pitch, making a white tar or unguent, with which she smears a band about 
two inches wide all around the edge of the hair (which is previously cut off 
close to the head), so that at a little distance she appears to be wearing a 
white chaplet. 

" It is their custom to ' feed the spirits of the dead ' for the space of 
one year by going daily to places which they were accustomed to frequent 
while living, where they sprinkle pinole upon the ground. A Yo-kaf-a 
mother who has lost her babe goes every day for a year to some place 
where her little one played when alive, or to the spot where the body was 
burned, and milks her breasts into the air. This is accompanied by plaint- 
ive mourning and weeping and piteous calling upon her little one to return, 
and sometimes she sings a hoarse and melancholy chant and dances with a 
wild ecstatic swaying of her body." 

SONGS. 

It has nearly always been customary to sing songs at not only fune- 
rals but for varying periods of time afterwards, although these chants may 
no doubt occasionally have been simply waihng or mournful ejaculation. 
A writer* mentions it as follows : 

"At almost all funerals there is an irregular crying kind of singing, 
with no accompaniments, but generally all do not s ing the same melody at 

* Am. Autiq. , April, May, June, 1879, p. 251. 
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tlie same time in unison. Several may sing the same song and at the same 
time, but each begins and finishes when he or she may wish. Often for 
weeks, or even months, after the decease of a dear friend, a living one, 
usually a woman, will sit by her house and sing or cry by the hour ; and 
they also sing for a short time when they visit the grave or meet an 
esteemed friend whom they have not seen since the decease. At the fu- 
neral both men and women sing. No. Ill have heard more frequently 
some time after the funeral, and No. 12 at the time of the funeral, by the 
Twanas. (For song see p. 251.) The words are simply an exclamation of 
grief, as our word ' alas ' ; but they also have other words which they use, 
and sometimes they use merely the syllable la. Often the notes are sung 
in this order, and sometimes not, but in some order the notes do and la, and 
occasionally mi, are sung." 

GAMES. 

It is not proposed to describe under this heading examples of those 
athletic and gymnastic performances following the death of a person which 
have been described by Lafitau, but simply to call attention to a practice 
as a secondary or adjunct part of the funeral rites, which consists in gam- 
bling for the possession of the property of the defunct. Dr. Charles E. 
McChesney, .U. S. A., who for some time was stationed among the Wah- 
peton and Sisseton Sioux, furnishes a detailed and interesting account of 
what is called the " ghost gamble." This is played with marked wild- 
plum stones. So far as ascertained it is peculiar to the Sioux. 

"After the death of a wealthy Indian the near relatives take charge of 
the effects, and at a stated time — usually at the time of the first feast held 
over the bundle containing the lock of hair — they are divided into many 
small piles, so as to give all the Indians invited to play an opportunity to 
win something One Indian is selected to represent the ghost, and he 
plays against all the others, who are not required to stake anything on the 
result, but simply invited to take part in the ceremony, which is usually 
held in the lodge of the dead person, in which is contained the bundle 
inclosing the lock of hair. In cases where the ghost himself is not wealthy 
the stakes are furnished by his rich friends, should he have any. The 
players are called in one at a time, and play singly against the ghost's 
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representative, the gambling being done in recent years by means of cards 
If the invited player succeeds in beating the ghost, he takes one of the piles 
of goods and passes out, when another is invited to play, etc., until all the 
piles of goods are won In cases of men only the men play, and in cases 
of women the women only take part in the ceremony. 

" Before the white men came among these Indians and taught them 
many of his improved vices, this game was played by means of figured 
plum-seeds, the men using eight and the women seven seeds, figured as 
follows : 

" Two seeds are simply blackened on one side, the reverse containing 
nothing. Two seeds are black on one side, with a small spot of the color 
of the seed left in the center, the reverse side having a black spot in the 
center, the body being plain. Two seeds have a buffalo's head on one 
side and the reverse simply two crossed black lines. There is but one seed 
of this kind in the set used by the women. Two seeds have half of one 
side blackened and the rest left plain, so as to represent a half moon ; the 
reverse has a black longitudinal line crossed at right angles by six small 
ones. There are six throws whereby the player can win, and five that 
entitle him to another throw. The winning throws are as follows, each 
winner taking a pile of the ghost's goods : 

"Two plain ones up, two plain with black spots up, Buffalo's head up, 
and two half moons up wins a pile Twq plain black ones up, two black 
with natural spot up, two longitudinally crossed ones up, and the transversly 
crossed one up wins a pile. Two plain black ones up, two black with 
natural spots up, two half moons up, and the transversely crossed one up 
wins a pile. Two plain black ones, two black with natural spot up, two 
half moons up, and the buffalo's head up wins a pile. Two plain ones up, 
two with black spots up, two longitudinally crossed ones up, and the trans- 
versely crossed one up wins a pile. Two plain ones up, two with black 
spots up, Buffalo's head up, and two long crossed up wins a pile. The fol- 
lowing throws entitle to another chance to win : two plain ones up, two 
with black spots up, one half moon up, one longitudinally crossed one up, 
and Buffalo's head up gives another throw, and on this throw, if the two 
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plain ones up and two with black spots with either of the half moons or 
Buffalo's head up, the player takes a pile. Two plain ones up, two with 
black spots up two half moons up, and the transversely crossed one up 
entitles to another throw, when, if all of the black sides come up excepting 
one, the throw wins. One of the plain ones up and all the rest with black 
sides up gives another throw, and the same then turning up wins. One of 
the plain black ones up with that side up of all the others having the least 
black on gives another throw, when the same turning up again wins. One half 
moon up with that side up of all the others having the least black on gives 
another throw, and if the throw is then duplicated it wins. The eighth seed, 
used by the men has its place in their game whenever its facings are men- 
tioned above. I transmit with this paper a set of these figured seeds, which 
can be used to illustrate the game if desired. These seeds are said to be 
nearly a hundred years old, and sets of them are now very rare." 

For assisting in obtaining this account Dr. McChesney acknowledges 
his indebtedness to Dr. C. C Miller, physician to the Sisseton Indian 
Agency. 

POSTS. 

These are placed at the head or foot of the grave, or both, and have 
painted or carved on them a history of the deceased or his family, certain 
totemic characters, or, according to Schoolcraft, not the achievements of 
the dead, but of those warriors who assisted and danced at the interment. 
The northwest tribes and others frequently plant poles near the graves, 
suspending therefrom bits of rag flags, horses tails, etc. The custom among 
the present Indians does not exist to any extent. Beltrami* speaks of it as 
follows : 

"Here I saw a most singular union. One of these graves was sur- 
mounted by a cross, whilst upon another close to it a trunk of a tree was 
raised, covered with hieroglyphics recording the number of enemies slain 
by the tenant of the tomb and several of his tutelary Manitous." 

FIEES. 

It is extremely difficult to determine why the custom of building fires 
on or near graves originated, some authors stating that the soul thereby 

'Pilgrimage, 1828, ii, p. 308. 
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underwent a certain process of purification, others that demons were driven 
away by them, and again that they were to aflford light to the wandering 
soul setting out for the spirit land. One writer states that "the Algonkins 
believed that the .fire lighted nightly on the grave was to light the spirit on 
its journey. By a coincidence to be explained by the universal sacred- 
ness of the number, both Algonkins and Mexicans' maintained it for four 
nights consecutively. The former related the tradition that one of their 
ancestors returned from the spirit land and informed their nation that the 
journey thither consumed just four days, and that collecting fuel every 
night added much to the toil and fatigue the soul encountered, all of which 
could be spared it." So it would appear that the belief existed that the fire 
was also intended 'to assist the spirit in preparing its repast. 

"Stephen Powers* gives a tradition current among the Yurok of CaU- 
fornia as to the use of fires: 

"After death they keep a fire burning certain nights in the vicinity of 
the grave. They hold and believe, at least the 'Big Indians' do, that the 
spirits of the departed are compelled to cross an extremely attenuated 
greasy pole, which bridges over the chasm of the debatable land, and that 
they require the fire to light them on their darksome journey. A righteous 
soul traverses the pole quicker than a wicked one, hence they regulate the 
number of nights for burning a light according to the character for good- 
ness or the opposite which the deceased possessed in this world." Dr. Emil 
Bessels, of the Polaris expedition, informs the writer that a somewhat 
similar belief obtains among the Esquimaux. 

SUPEESTITIONS. 

An entire volume might well be written which should embrace only 
an account of the superstitions regarding death and burial among the 
Indians, so thoroughly has the matter been examined and discussed by 
various authors, and yet so much still remains to be commented on, but in 
this work, which is simply preliminary, and is hoped will be provocative of 
future efforts, it is deemed sufficient to give only a few accounts. The 
first is by Dr. W. Mathews, U. S. A.,t and relates to the Hidatsa : 

*Cont. to N. A. Ethnol., 1877, ii, p. 58. 

t Ethnol. aud Philol. of the Hidatsa Indiana. U. S. Geol. Surv. of Terr., 1877, p. 409. 
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" When a Hidatsa dies his shade lingers four nights around the camp 
or village in which he died, and then goes to the lodge of his departed 
kindred in the ' village of the dead.' When he has arrived there he is 
rewarded for his valor, self-denial, and ambition on earth by receiving the 
same regard in the one place as in the other, for there as here the brave 
man is honored and the coward despised. Some say that the ghosts of 
those that commit suicide occupy a separate part of the village, but that 
their condition differs in no wise from that of the others. In the next 
world human shades hunt and live in the shades of buffalo and other ani- 
mals that have here died. There, too, there are four seasons, but they come 
in an inverse order to the terrestrial seasons. During the four nights that 
the ghost is supposed to linger near his former dwelling, those who dis- 
liked or feared the deceased, and do not wish a visit from the shade, scorch 
with red coals a pair of moccasins which they leave at the door of the 
lodge. The smell of the burning leather they claim keeps the ghost out ; 
but the true friends of the dead man take no such precautions." 

From this account it will be seen that the Hidatsa as well as the 
Algonkins and Mexicans believed that four days were required before the 
spirit could finally leave the earth. Why the smell of burning leather 
should be offensive to spirits it would perhaps be fruitless to speculate on. 

The next account, by Keating,* relating to the Chippewas, shows a 
slight analogy regarding the slippery-pole tradition already alluded to: 

"The Chippewas believe that there is in man an essence entirely 
distinct from the body; they call it Ochechag, and appear to supply to it the 
qualities which we refer to the soul. They believe that it quits the body 
at the time of death and repairs to what they term Chekechekchekawe ; this 
region is supposed to be situated to the south and on the shores of the great 
ocean. Previous to arriving there they meet with a stream which they are 
obliged to cross upon a large snake that answers the purpose of a bridge ; 
those who die from drowning never succeed in crossing the stream ; they 
are thrown into it and remain there forever. Some souls come to the edge 
of the stream but are prevented from passing by the snake that threatens 
to devour them ; these are the souls of the persons in a lethargy or trance. 

* Long's Exped., 1824, ii, p. 158. 
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Being refused a passage, these souls return to their bodies and reanimate 
them. They believe that animals have souls, and even that inorganic sub- 
sta,nces, such as kettles, etc., have in them a similar essence. 

" In this land of souls all are treated according to their merits. Those 
who have been good men are free from pain ; they have no duties to per- 
form, their time is spent in dancing and singing, and they feed upon mush- 
rooms, which are very abundant. The souls of bad men are haunted by 
the phantom of the persons or things that they have injured; thus, if a man 
has destroyed much property the phantoms of the wrecks of this property 
obstruct his passage wherever he goes ; if he has been cruel to his dogs or 
horses they also torment him after death. The ghosts of those whom dur- 
ing his lifetime he wronged are there permitted to avenge their injuries. 
They think that when a soul has crossed the stream it cannot return to its 
body, yet they believe in apparitions and entertain the opinion^that the 
spirits of the departed will frequently revisit'the abodes of their friends in 
order to invite them to the other world and to forewarn them of their 
approaching dissolution." 

Stephen Powers, in his valuable work so often quoted, gives a number 
of examples of superstitions regarding the dead, of which the following 
relates to the Karok of California : 

. " How well and truly the Karok reverence the memory of the dead 
is shown by the fact that the highest crime one can commit is the pet-chi-e- 
ri, the mere mention of the dead relative's name. It is a deadly insult to 
the survivors and can be atoned for oidy b)^ the same amount of blood- 
money paid for willful murder. In default of that they will have the villain's 
blood. * * * At the mention of his name the moldering skeleton turns 
in his grave and groans. They do not like stragglers even to inspect the 
burial place. * * * They believe that the soul of a good Karok goes to 
the 'happy western land ' beyond the great ocean. That they have a well- 
grounded assurance of an immortality beyond the grave is proven, if not 
otherwise, by their beautiful and poetical custom of whispering a message 
in the ear of the dead. * * * Believe that dancing will liberate some 
relative's soul from bonds of death and restore him to earth." 

According to the same author, when a Kelta dies a little bird flies away 
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with his soul to the spirit land If he was a bad Indian a hawk will catch 

the little bird and eat him up soul and feathers, but if he was good he will 

reach the spirit land. Mr. Powers also states that "The Tolowa share in 

the superstitious observance for the memory of the dead which is common to 

the Northern Californian tribes. When I asked the chief Tahhokolli to tell 

me the Indian words for 'father' and 'mother' and certain others similar, he 

shook his head mournfully and said 'all dead,' 'all dead,' 'no good.' They 

are forbidden to mention the name of the dead, as it is a deadly insult to 

the relatives," * * * and that the "Mat-t6al hold that the good depart 

to a happy region somewhere southward in the great ocean, but the soul of 

a bad Indian transmigrates into a grizzly bear, which they consider of all 

animals the cousin-german of sin." 

The Mosquito Indians of Central America studiously and superstitiously 

avoid mentioning the name of the dead, in this regard resembling those of our 

own countr}'-. 

FINAL EEMAEKS. 

We have thus briefly, though it is hoped judiciously and carefully, re- 
viewed the subject of Indian burial, avoiding elaborate discussion, as foreign 
to the purpose of the work, simply pointing out from the carefully gleaned ma- 
terial at our disposal such examples and detached accounts as may serve as 
guides to those whose interest in the subject may lead them to contribute to the 
final volume. Before closing, however, it is necessary to again allude to the 
circular which has been forwarded to observers and call attention to some addi- 
tional matters of importance connected with the queries, which are as follows :* 

1st. Name of the teibe; present appellation; former, if diifering any; 
and that used by the Indians themselves. 

2d. Locality, present and former. — The response should give the 
range of the tribe and be full and geographically accurate. 

3d. Deaths and funeral ceremonies; what are the important and 
characteristic facts connected with these subjects! How is the corpse pre- 
pared after death and disposed of? How long is it retained ? Is it spoken 
to after death as if alive? when and where? What is the character of the 

*Aclvantage has been taken to incorporate with the queries certain modifications of those pro- 
poimfled by Schoolcraft in his well-known work on the Indian tribes of the United States, relating to 
the same subject. 
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addresses! What articles are deposited with it; and why? Is food put 
in the grave, or in or near it afterwardsl Is this said to be an ancient 
custom? Are persons of the same gens buried together; and is the clan 
distinction obsolete, or did it ever prevail ? 

4th. Manner of burial, ancient and modern; structure and posi- 
tion OF THE GRAVES; CREMATION. — Are burials usually made in high and 
dry grounds? Have mounds or tumuli been erected in modern times over 
the dead? How is the grave prepared and finished? What position are 
bodies placed in? Give reasons therefor if possible. If cremation is or 
was practiced, describe the process, disposal of the ashes, and origin of 
custom or traditions relating thereto. Are the dead ever eaten by the 
survivors? Are bodies deposited in springs or in any body of water? Are 
scaffolds or trees used as burial places; if so, describe construction of the 
former and how the corpse is prepared, and whether placed in skins or 
boxes. Are bodies placed in canoes? State whether they are suspended 
from trees, put on scaffolds or posts, allowed to float on the water or sunk 
beneath it, or buried in the ground. Can any reasons be given for the 
prevalence of any one or all of the methods ? Are burial posts or slabs 
used, plain, or marked, with flags or other insignia of position of deceased. 
Describe embalmment, mummification, desiccation, or if antiseptic precau- 
tions are taken, and subsequent disposal of remains. Are bones collected 
and reinterred ; describe ceremonies, if any, whether modern or ancient. 
If charnel houses exist or have been used, describe them. 

5th. Mourning observances. — Is scarification practiced, or personal 
mutilation? What is the garb or sign of mourning? How are the dead 
lamented? Are periodical visits made to the grave? Do widows carry 
symbols of their deceased children or husbands, and for how long ? Are 
sacrifices, human or otherwise, voluntary or involuntary, offered? Are 
fires kindled on graves; why, and at what time, and for how long? 

6th. Burial traditions and superstitions. — Give in full all that can. 
be learned on these subjects, as they are full of interest and very important. 

In short, every fact bearing on the disposal of the dead; and correla- 
tive customs are needed, and details should be as succinct and full as possible. 

One of the most important matters upon which information is needed 
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is tlae "why" and "wherefore" for every rite and custom; for, as a rule, 
observers are content to simply state a certain occurrence as a fact, but 
take very little trouble to inquire the reason for it. 

The writer would state that any material the result of careful observa- 
tion will be most gratefully received and acknowledged in the final volume, 
and he would here confess the lasting obligation he is under to those who 
have already contributed in response to his call. 

Criticism and comments are earnestly invited from all those interested 
in the special subject of this paper and anthropology in general. Contribu- 
tions are also requested from persons acquainted with curious forms of 
burial prevailing among other tribes of savage men. 

In addition to the many references, etc , given by the various 
members of the Bureau of Ethnology, communications have been received 
from the following persons, although their accounts may not have been 
alluded to in this volume; should omissions of names have occurred it is 
hoped attention will be called to the fact. 

The writer acknowledges with pleasure the assistance he has received 
in reading the proof of this volume from Mr. J. C. Pilling, Dr. Thomas W. 
Wise and Mr. R. W. Hardy. 
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